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The .382 Automatic Colt Pistol Cartridge ts toaded with a special high power 
smokeless powder, giving bigh velocity and operating freely through the mechanism 
of the Automatic Colt Pistol (pocket model). Those with the soft point bullet wiil 
be —— desirable for sporting purposes, and those with metal case for military and 
target use. 


RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES. 


The U. M. C. .22 automatic rifle (Winchester model 1908) cartridge is now ready 
for the market. New .22 short ungreased, .22 long ungreased, and .22 Winchester 
inside lubricated are inexpensive rim fire cartridges loaded with the best grade of 
smokeless powder. Boys are calling for these cartridges as they can be carried 
loose in the pocket without the old inconvenjence of the greased cartridge. They 
will not lead the gun. 


U. M. C. Ammunition shoots well in any gun. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 






















iistol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
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Time, Belts, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Money. Agency: 313-16 Broadway, New York City Depot : 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Gal. 





GreatestStrength 
READY TO APPLY FiMisMEDJomY With Least Me 
Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 


THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Alse Linen and Italian Hemp 
Sash Cord, 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. PLAIN PATTERN = HEAD. 
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A Jenkins Bros. Valves. 
e The metal and workmanship are the best. All parts are interchange- 
P A G E able. Need no regrinding, as they are more effectively repaired by re- 
25 newing the disc, which can be easily and quickly done without removing 
valve from the pipe, and costs but a trifle, Insist on having the genuine, 
the which always bear our Trade-Mark. 
American JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. London. 
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BRASS AND COPPER |COPPER 
GERMAN [see 
SILVER WIRE 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 

TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 
New York. 


. BRONZE TUBING. :::::::: 
{Randolpi-Clowes Co, WATERBURY BRASS CO., 


WATERBURY, CON N. WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 


SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
: Metal Co., 


GOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin “a 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings. Hound, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Seamless Tubes tor Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 Joh John Street, _ - 











7UBES. 
BRIDGEPORT, GONN. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 
3 & COPPEK VUBES $ | Automobile Castings a Specialty. 
High Tensile Strength. 


«0 56 IN. DIAM. 
Bronze and Aluminum Alloys. 
Write Us. 


¢ Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


| LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. : 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 
Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Building, Room 715. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 








100 John Street, - 


256 Broadway, 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MrF6. Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RiVETs 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero. 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORE. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


BOLLING MILL : 


| FACTORIES : 
THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN, 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 


Reds, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 
DEPOTS: 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
AGENTS FOR 


Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co. 


DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
New York, 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 








Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
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HENDRICKS BROTHERS 
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Brasicrs’ Bolt and Sheathing 
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COPPER WIRE AND RIVDBTMS. | The Gas Engine. A treatise on the interns! 
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The “Sorts” Caster. 


A Type Casting Machine for Printers. 


While all of the arts have made wonderful progress 
within the past 100 years, few, if any, have excelled that 
made in printing, particularly when the product, ma- 
chinery, appliances and the various methods involved to 
produce perfect work in the least possible time are con- 
sidered. In the pressroom gradual and steady improve- 
ment has been made from the old Franklin hand press 
to the present perfecting power press, but in the com- 
posing room the advancement was less noticeable until 
the introduction of the Linotype machine, which brought 
about a radical change from former methods by pro- 
ducing new and perfect type for each issue of the 


injecting operation are features which will probably be 
of special interest to those familiar with the vacuum 
system now used for the perfect casting of small articles. 

The three main parts of the machine are a self ad- 
justing mechanism, which places and clamps the mold 
ready for casting; an automatic regulating mechanism, 
which injects into the mold the exact quantity of metal 
at the proper density for the cast required, and a self 
adjusting mechanism, which finishes and ejects the type. 
The body size of the type is determined by interchange- 
able mold parts, which are inserted in a stationary mold 
part permanently secured to the frame. The insert mold 
parts are merely laid in the machine in their proper 
position, and are automatically clamped in correct re 
lation to the stationary mold parts without occasioning 
the operator to use his discretion. To provide the proper 





Fig. 1.—The Mold Parts Clamped and the Machine Ready to Use. 


periodical. This machine, however, is adapted only to 
the setting of solid matter, and the printer has still had 
to purchase material, such as display type, characters, 
ornaments, spaces and quads, for the balance of his com- 
position, usually representing about two-thirds of the 
required material, and also endure the annoyance and 
disadvantage of being out of “sorts” and the anxiety 
as to whether the case contained sufficient type to pro- 
duce the work in hand. The advent of the sorts caster, 
recently put on the market by the National Compositype 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has placed at the command of 
the printer a machine which will enable him to produce 
in his office all the above type, and when necessary body 
type, without engaging skilled labor for the work. The 
machine is an exceeding simple one, occupies a floor 
space 27 x 45 inches, weighs about 800 pounds, and will 
produce accurate and uniform type of standard dimen- 
sions from 6 to 36 point. The actual casting or injecting 
of the molten metal into the mold is done under a 
pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch, giving perfect 
type with sharp, clearly defined corners. The method 
of producing and holding the parts of the mold and the 


Fig. 2.—Machirne Open for the Insertion of the Interchangeable 
Parts for a New Character. 


width of type, graduate liners stamped with the size to 
which they correspond are used. These are placed in 
the frame and limit the travel of a sliding ejector which 
forms one vertical side of the mold. As an illustration, 
if the operator wants an 18-point face 3 points wide, he 
selects the 18 point insert mold parts, adds the matrix for 
the required character and places it with the 3-point 
liners in the machine, after which no further attention is 
needed. 

The arm H, Fig. 4, when turned down and clamped 
to the position shown in Figs. 1 and 3, covers the mold 
parts and forms bearings for the wedges D and B, which 
clamp the insert molds E in casting position. Referring 
to Fig. 4, when the plunger carrying these parts of the 
mold advances or moves toward the right, the beveled 
portion D passes under the arm H and locks the top and 
bottom parts of the mold in position. The same move- 
ment brings the tapered arm B into action, clamping the 
sides so as to produce the correct width of type. It will 
be seen, then, that the stationary mold provides for two 
sides of the type, the ejector one side, while the remaining 
three sides are formed by the insert mold parts, including 
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the face, which is produced by interchangeable matrices. 
The latter are secured in the mold by a conical screw 
working in a countercone concentric with the line of 
acti of the screw, by which the matrix is drawn 
against two of its sides, insuring perfect alignment of the 
type face in both directions. 

The insert molds are termed self adjusting, inasmuch 
as the operator has but to place them in the carrying shoe, 
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terchangeable insert molds and corresponding ejectors are 
changed for each hight of type required, but in changing 
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from one width to another it is only necessary to substi- 
tute a different liner. Any change within the range of 
the machine can be accomplished in one or two minutes. 
The next important element in the machine is that 
which ejects the molten metal. This consists of the nip- 
ple F, Fig. 4, from which the metal flows from the melting 


Fig. 4.—Perspective Showing the Parts Which Have to Do With the Actual Casting. 


which, being moved by the plunger, clamps them together. 
The wedges previously referred too then lock the mold 
in three directions—namely, against the foot or base of 
the type, the top of the type and one of its sides, and 
these being plural and compensating in their action, posi- 
tively force the mold to its correct casting position, insur- 
ing parallel type. The liners are placed between a but- 
ting block and a projection on the type ejector which, as 
already stated, forms one side of the type body. ‘The in- 








pot J to the mold, a horizontal choker which governs the 
opening, and a vertical pivoted lever which actuates the 
choker. The latter is made to compensate for expansion 
and wear of the parts and insures the firm seating of the 
choker in the nipple valve. It is pivoted at the upper end 
while its lower end engages a slot in the choker, and is 
defiected horizontally by contact with a follower on the 
hand lever, Fig. 6, as the latter is raised and lowered. 
The hand lever simultaneously operates the pump plun- 
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ger and depends for its movement upon the reciprocating 
rod which grips it near the handle. The reciprocating 
rod is raised by a rocking lever, and being tripped de- 
scends by its own weight, a dash pot at the bottom cush- 





Fig. 5.—Three-Quarter Rear View, Showing Melting Pot. 


ioning the fall. In the column, seen in Figs. 6 and 7. 
there is a weight of about 40 pounds hung on the rod, 
which, by the two to one arms of the lever and the area 
of the pump plunger, is sufficient to exert a pressure in 





Fig. 6.—Rear View, Showing the Mechanism Actuating the Pump 
and Choker. 


the neighborhood of 200 pounds per square inch on the 
metal. During the downward movement of the weight 
the horizontal lever is disengaged at the right instant to 
cut off the supply of the metal from the mold, when it is 
at the proper density. This action is varying throughout 
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the range of the casts, depending upon the cavity formed 
in the mold, and insures perfect type irrespective of the 
size. 

After each cast is made the gate is struck off by a cut- 
ter, actuated by the lever A, which is tripped by the trig- 
ger C, as the plunger carrying the mold parts recedes. 
Simultaneously the mold parts separate, and the type is 
ejected by the lateral movement of the ejector, which is 
driven by an oscillating shaft. As the pieces of finished 
type accumulate, the action of the ejector on the suecceed- 
ing pieces causes them to be forced out of the machine 
along the slide, where their rough ends are trimmed as 
they pass a set of stationary cutters. 

The fundamental actuating member of the machine is 
the horizontal ram, which carries the mold and is recipro- 
cated by a crank on the cone pulley shaft. From this 
ram all of the movements are communicated; those on 
the mold directly and those for the pump plunger, choker 
and ejector, as already described, through an arm con- 





Side Opposite to that Shown in Fig. 1. 


necting the ram with the horizontal oscillating rod on the 
side of the machine seen in Fig. 7. 

No measurements of any kind are required in the use 
of the machine, the parts being so arranged that all ex- 
pansion and contraction are automatically provided for 
and no after labor is necessary for producing type of 
standard dimensions and quality. The matrices for the 
faces used in these machines are made by a special electro 
deposition process in use at the company’s factory, by 
which the cost of production has been greatly reduced 
from that attending the making of matrices for any of th« 
ordinary foundry type-casting machines. The price of 
a set of matrices is said to be practically that of an or- 
dinary case of type, and from it the owner may produce 
as much or as little of the particular face as he may want, 
without any appreciable additional cost except that for 
metal. 

>>? 

A dispatch by Canadian Associated Press from Lon- 
don, England, that Austin Chamberlain, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying in Parliament to a 
question as to protection against iron imports into Britain 
from Canada, stated that the imports of Canadian pig 
iron rose to over 50,000 tons in 1901, but fell in 1903 to 
under 4000 The abolition or modification of the 
a subject for consideration when 
3ritain and Canada came up 
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the fiscal relations between 
for settlement. 
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The Waste of Water. 


Result of the Boston Investigation. 


The Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, which 
has in charge the water and sewage system of the met- 
ropolitan district made up of Boston, Mass., and 17 other 
cities and towns in the immediate vicinity has made 
its report on a careful and systematic investigation of 
the consumption of water in the district, during which 
all water entering the mains was metered for a period of 
about six months. The results are startling, in that the 
waste of water is proved to be enormous, being at least 
equal to and probably greater than the water legitimately 
and normally used. The deductions drawn by the en- 
gineers of the Water Board, as it is generally called, are 
of vital interest to municipalities everywhere in the 
civilized world, for the question of water supply is one 
that is ever becoming more serious. In addition many 
manufacturers may read a lesson to their financial profit, 
especially where a plant is large, with spacious yards and 
corresponding great lengths of water mains, for water 
waste appears to be going on pretty much everywhere 
through the carelessness of employees in the case of man- 
ufacturing plants, and through underground leaks, which 
count up into huge totals when the total loss from these 
sources is figured in gallons. 

The report goes into the question of water waste with 
considerable elaboration. Much of it is strictly local in 
its application, but, on the other hand, there is much of 
general interest. The purpose of the investigation, pro- 
vision for which was made by act of Legislature, was pri- 
marily to get statistics upon which to base the apportior- 
ment of the cost of water among the cities and towns 
of the district, and a number of plans are submitted for 
a division on a different basis than that now existing. 
But more general interest will attach to that part of the 


investigation which was directed toward discovering how ~ 


much water is being wasted, either by imperfections in 
the system or because of improper and extravagant uses. 
It is these latter results that will be considered in this 
article, 

Here are some of the deductions: That fully one-half 
of the more than 100,000,000 gallons which are daily sent 
into the service mains of the metropolitan district is 
wasted; that 60 gallons per consumer is an ample al- 
lowance, and that it is practicable to save at least 40 gal- 
lons of the 120 gallons now furnished per capita; this 
allows 20 gallons as an unavoidable loss through leakage ; 
that where water is metered to the consumer, the con- 
sumption per consumer is generally less than one-half 
of what it is where water is not metered, this being true 
after making due allowance for the character of the tak- 
ers; that the cost for new water works not already 
under construction for the metropolitan district within 
the next 25 years will be $32,000,000, unless measures are 
taken to put a stop to the waste, and, in addition, millions 
of dollars must be spent for additional sewage facilities 
to take care of the water after it has been delivered to the 
consumer. What applies to this district also applies to 
many other large cities where water is not metered and 
where other wastes, due to insufficient and unintelligent 
inspection, are permitted to continue. 


Comparison ot Metered and Non-Metered Cities. 

The effect of metering water to consumers is well il- 
lustrated in the following table, showing two groups of 
cities, the first where most of the water is metered, the 
second where only a small part of it is metered: 





Group 1. 
Consump- 
Per cent. tion 

Number of (Gallons per 
of services y per 

City or town. consumers. metered. consumer). 
Milwaukee. Wis.............. i 80.0 81.0 
ENS SS or 198,400 84.5 £8.0 
EE «i 5 SH06s «dk koe ec Oe 119,330 94.5 68.0 
PO.» i Week nk oda we awe’ 107,850 96.0 41.0 
DLE bas wpe kage sake cau eo 100,000 65.0 57.0 
ES xine 60 ocean bare 65,000 83.0 53.0 
SEL" Sh o.%'n on. v's cbiSe Few s 37,800 90.0 36.0 
A he ch aia a 35,400 86.0 54.0 
ree 34,474 96.0 29.0 
te ts ben wah Sah eos dcnw ss och 6 100.0 44.0 
Ee Wii s on wain ab areck 5,147 100.0 49.0 
MEE DUAGWSssbb'cwdbennee 4, 100.0 33.0 
1,023,276 61.7 
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Group 2 

ee ee Ce 360,000 2.0 824.0 
Indianapolis, Ind............ 169,100 6.0 79.0 
New Haven, Conn........... 108,900 2.6 150.0 
ee aera 61,000 18.0 104.0 
Somber Ree Cam GM NTS 94,150 15.0 85.0 
PEE Wevee vcs ivsarede’ ,200 10.0 95.0 
re err 74,000 25.0 63.0 
in uk Gis ao Bale om 24,550 6.0 99.0 
OS re ee nr 36,250 3.0 79.0 
DIOEROD oon cnviw cenasseese 6,150 2.0 73.0 
BPOGMIATD. 2 ccsccceenosevveces 7,500 2.0 83.0 
DERISION. 66s 8.60 demmbive dca we 5,980 1.0 91.0 

993,880 ee 178.5 


Where a water system is valued in the tens of millions 
of dollars, where one reservoir alone is building at a cost 
estimated between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000, where to 
increase a supply will always cost proportionately more 
because of the greater distance of the supply from the 
point of distribution, all of which is true of the metropoli- 
tan system, then to permit a waste of one-half of the 
water supply, to distribute 100,000,000 gallons where 50,- 
600,000 or 60,000,000 is an ample allowance, is a very 
serious matter. And what is true in the case of Boston 
and its suburbs is also true of other cities, large and 
small, all over the United States. 


The Largest Meter Installation in the World. 


The Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board has the 
largest meter installation in the world, consisting of 49 
Venturi meters, furnished by the Builders Iron Foundry, 
Providence, R. I. They range in size from 8 to 48 inches. 
With them all water entering each of the cities and towns 
of the district was measured day and night during the 
six months of the investigation, which included all varia- 
tions of temperature, from the hottest days of last sum- 
mer to the protracted cold spells of the present winter. 
Careful estimates were made of the amount of water 
furnished for public purposes, the results, measured in 
gallons per capita per day, being as follows: Public build- 
ings, 3.78; drinking and ornamental fountains, 1; street 
sprinkling, 2.13, and flushing water pipes and sewers and 
extinguishing fires, 0.20. Extended investigations lead 
the engineers of the commission to place the total quan- 
tity of water actually required for legitimate use in the 
district at 60 gallons per inhabitant per day, allowing for 
domestic use 25 gallons, and for manufacturing, mechani- 


-cal and trade uses, 7 gallons. 


Causes of Waste. 


Going into the causes of waste, an important item is 
from leaks in street pipes and mains. The report says: 
“The tests which have been made in the several munici- 
palities of the metropolitan water district tend to show 
that the leakage from the street mains and services is 
very large, and that from 10,000 to 15,000 gallons per 
mile of street main escape each day into the ground or 
into some underground channel. If this estimate is cor- 
rect, the total leakage from the mains and service is 
from 15,000,000 to 22,500,000 gallons per day—equiva- 
lent to from 16.5 to 25 gallons per inhabitant.” 

As most such leaks are in the joints where the sec- 
tions of pipe come together, and as there are 750,000 
leaded joints in the 1451 miles of pipes, the conjecture 
is naturally raised, though not by the commission, that 
some better system of making the pipe unions might 
be found, a system more durable and better able to 
stand the various influences which work against the 
joint underground. Probably electrolysis has some bear- 
ing on this question in a section so covered with electric 
street railway systems. 

The report pays considerable attention to the waste 
from pipes and fixtures on the premises of water takers, 
which must be of interest to the manufacturers of plumb- 
ing goods and to the plumbing trade in general. It 
states: “ Waste from pipes or fixtures on premises of 
water takers is due either to defective plumbing or to 
permitting the water to run from open fixtures, either 
negligently or willfully. Where the amount paid for 
water is not dependent upon the quantity of water used, 
the average water taker pays little attendion to the con- 
dition of the plumbing on his premises; and so long as 
the leaking fixtures cause no damage to his property 
they are seldom repaired, unles8 discovered by inspec- 
tors from the Water Department. For this reason the 
amount of waste from defective fixtures in cities where 
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meters are not used depends largely upon the thorough- 
ness with which the house to house inspection is done by 


the local authorities. The greatest source of negligent 
waste from defective fixtures is undoubtedly the ball 
cock, which controls the flow of water into tanks sup- 
plying water closets and other fixtures. The ball cock 
seldom remains tight more than a few months, and 
when defective allows a constant stream of water, often 
of considerable size, to flow unseen, though not always 
unheard, to the sewer. Although the ball cock is more 
liable than any other plumbing fixture to be the cause 
of waste, its inspection is more difficult than that of 
other fixtures, the tanks being generally placed in in- 
accessible places in buildings. Unless the inspection is 
very thoroughly performed, the greatest source of this 
kind of waste is therefore apt to be overlooked. Never- 


theless, more tank fixtures are reported defective than 


any other class.” 

The following figures, taken from the annual reports 
of the Boston Water Department, show the results of in- 
spections made during the past five years: 


: 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Number of fixtures in 

OOD 00-4 02's teas S 644,468 653,189 689,973 698,803 ...... 
Total fixtures leaking. 10,539 6,035 4,624 6,160 10,888 
Faucets leaking...... 7,995 2,634 1,963 3,282 5,086 
Water closets leaking.. 4,887 1,091 199 223 294 
—_ ee ENS 1,179 362 249 268 426 
Wilful waste......... 113 42 22 67 5 


The differences between the number of leaks re- 
ported in different years are probably due to differences 
in the thoroughness of the inspection rather than to the 
condition of the plumbing. 

The results of inspections in several other cities 
and towns are given as follows: 

Taps, sinks, bowls, 


baths and wash trays. Water closets and tanks. 

Number Number 

Number found Number found 

City or town. in use. leaking. in use. leaking. 
GE cw acvanee 23,232 1,00 8,813 1,87 + 
OUNNES. okie des ,680 548 6,368 1,138 
OD 0s. oan kh im 8,104 126 2,642 579 
Somerville ...... vinta 757 ane 1,404 
Winthrop ...cs<- 6,803 69 2,296 101 


Another great source of waste occurs during the win- 
ter, when large quantities of water are run through the 
pipes by water takers for the purpose of preventing the 
freezing of water in the house piping. To prove this 
statement, while the legitimate use of water in the win- 
ter is no greater than in the months of November and 
April, the actual use is much larger in the winter 
months. In November and April, 1902-1903, the daily 
average was 105,000,000 gallons, while in December, 
January, February and March the average was 122,000,- 
000, these being round numbers. The same relative dif- 
ference existed in the two years previous. This is taking 
the metropolitan district as a whole. In the cities where 
meters are in general use waste of this character does 
not occur to any material extent, as each property owner 
is pecuniarily interested so to arrange the plumbing in 
his buildings that it does not become necessary to permit 
the water to run in order to prevent freezing. 


The Use of Meters is the Remedy. 


The use of meters is the panacea for this evil, accord- 
ing to the Water Board. An example of this follows: 
“During the past two years the Water Department in 
the city of Cleveland has been engaged in placing meters 
upon service pipes. At the end of the year 1902, 11,099 
meters were in use on 56,816 services, and the daily 
average consumption for the year was 69,964,740 gal- 
lons. At the close of the year 1903 the number of meters 
had been increased to 25,193, and the daily average 
consumption for the year was 62,012,000 gallons. As a 
result of this work the daily average consumption for 
the year 1903 was about 8,000,000 gallons per day less 
than in 1902, and the greater part of this reduction was 
no doubt due to the meters set during the previous year.” 

The report is valuable in the character of the men 
who supervised the investigation, and also in the charac- 
ter of the territory covered by the metropolitan system. 
The nearly 900,000 inhabitants whom the water system 
serves reside or do business in cities and towns of widely 
different character of population, covering an area of 
nearly 143 square miles. The question has been studied 
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from all sides, with the earnest purpose of making this, 
the first complete investigation of the kind, one that will 
have a serious and beneficial influence in reducing the 
enormous costs for water supply. 

Every water taker has an interest in the saving of 
water, because the less expense the municipality goes to 
for water supply the less the cost per 1000 gallons to 
the consumer. The municipality is not in the water busi- 
ness to make money, but to meet expenses. The water 
bill is a tax, apportioned according to the amount of 
benefit received by the taxpayer. It is fair to presume 
that the individual resident of the metropolitan district 
in Massachusetts would be paying much less for his 
water if 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 gallons were going into 
the mains each day, instead of more than 100,000,000, 
and what is true in this respect to-day will become much 
more evident as the years go by. 


“D-H ___—— 


“‘Lycodin,” a Substitute for Lycopodium.—It is a 
well established fact that lycopodium, which is used in large 
quantities as a facing powder by founders, has not until 
recently had a perfect substitute. The excellent qualifi- 
cations of lycopodium as a facing material and the con- 
siderable difficulty by which it is obtained have always 
kept the price quite high. Lycopodium is from a genus of 
evergreen plant. It is a very mobile pale yellow fine 
powder, consisting of the sporules or seeds of the club 
moss. It is odorless, tasteless, floats on water, which 
does not wet it, and burns quickly when thrown on a 
flame. These last two characteristics are very essential 
in its use as a facing powder. It is used in large quanti- 
ties in ‘foundries as a facing powder. The surfaces of 
the molds are moistened so as to cause the facing powder 
to adhere, thereby producing such a perfectly smooth sur- 
face that the resultant casting will not adhere to the 
sand. It likewise prevents the appearance of sand holes, 
and also permits the metal to reach the fine and more 
minute impressions of the mold. The fact that lycopo- 
dium floats on water and that the inability of lycopodium 
to incorporate itself with water are very characteristic. 
The following experiment is quite interesting: Into a 
glass of water pour upon the surface a quantity of lyco- 
podium and dip the finger well into the glass. Upon with- 
drawing the finger you will notice a fine and delicate 
coating remains, which to the touch is perfectly dry. 
Now with the finger perfectly dry introduce the same 
into the dry powder, and upon withdrawing it you will 
notice that no coating remains, excepting some in the finer 
folds of the skin. These simple tests are used by the 
buyer of lycopodium, which on account of its high price 
is frequently adulterated by unscrupulous dealers with 
pine-pollen, starch, sand, &c. A disadvantage in using 
lycopodium as a facing powder is that the patterns at 
times must be carefully and entirely moistened so as to 
cause an adherence of the lycopodium over the entire sur- 
face. This continual moistening of the pattern, if it be 
of wood or plaster, is in time very detrimental. An old 
saying of the molder is, use enough water to only mois- 
ten the sand in the flask. This rule is often broken and 
with the result that many castings are ruined and unfit 
for use, entailing quite a loss to both the founder and the 
manufacturer. We have had the opportunity to observe 
the introduction lately of an ideal substitute for lycodo- 
dium as a facing powder. This new facing powder is 
called “ lycodin” (patented in Germany and in the United 
States, where the representatives are the United States 
Lycodin Company of Cincinnati, Ohio), and deserves great 
recognition by the various firms of founders. We have 
tested this new preparation and compared it with lycopo- 
dium, and can give an unprejudiced opinion regarding the 
same. It makes a parting in each and every instance 
equal to that of lycopodium. Two characteristics distin- 
guish “lycodin” from lycopodium. Lycodin is of lighter 
color, being more grayish, and decidedly cheaper in price. 
In testing Lycodin with water as before mentioned it ex- 
hibits the same phenomena as lycopodium. Lycodin has a 
still greater advantage in that it can be applied without 
moisture in all instances to the dry surface of a highly 
or otherwise polished pattern. Lycodin also covers one- 
third more surface than lycopodium.—Der Metallarbeiter. 















The Report of An Expert. 


Views of E. C. Shankland of Chicago Concern- 
ing Steel Structures in the Baltimore Fire. 


Of the many reports compiled by prominent engineers 
and architects as a result of their investigations of the 
fire proofed steel structures within the fire zone of Bal- 
timore’s recent conflagration, one which has been most 
eagerly awaited is that prepared by E. C. Shankland of 
Chicago. We have just received a copy of it and are 
permitted to give it its first publicity. While Mr. Shank- 
land’s deductions from the scientific data furnished by 
the fire were accompanied by photographs, &c., we are 
only reproducing herewith such as show features of in- 
terest, in addition to the reproductions presented in our 
own description printed in The Iron Age under date of 
February 25. The notes which we have interpolated re- 
fer to the illustrations contained in this description. 
In summarizing his conclusions Mr. Shackland says: 

It seems to me the most important lesson this fire 
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to do away with the necessity of cutting and mutilating 
the fire proofing by the electricians, plumbers and others. 
This is very important, as there is always more or less 
cutting of the fire proofing, and in some cases the dam- 
age is considerable. 

Cast iron and steel mullions should be discarded, but 
brick mullions of sufficient size to allow them to be prop- 
erly backed up with brick should be used. This will 
reduce the size of the windows, but in most cases this 
can be done without serious damage to the building. 

Granite and other stone will continue to be used 
for lower stories, but should not be put in any stories 
above the second or third. 

Ornamental terra cotta has shown itself to be much 
inferior to brick, and the latter should be used as far 
as possible. Where enameled or press brick is used 
for facing it should be bonded into the brick backing 


_ by using headers, and not depending on the metal clips. 


When terra cotta is called for it should be solidly backed 
up with concrete, and all hollow spaces completely filled 
with same. 

It has been said a great many times since this fire 


® Aurst Building, where fire 
Cont etal ruse Builaing 
2? Maryland Trust Building 
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+ Leuiteble Building. 
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Fig. 1.—Map of the Burned Area of the Baltimore Conflagration, showing the location of the fire proofed steel structures which 
proved to be the only buildings to survive the fire structurally intact. 


teaches is the necessity for better workmanship, aud 
more improved methods on the lines already laid down. 
A few years ago it was common practice to put only a 
l-inch thick plate of hollow tile on the bottom of the 
floor, and this plate, on account of its thinness, had to 
be fastened to the beams with metal clips. Within the 
last four or five years, however, the best practice has 
inereased this thickness to 2 inches. The superiority 
of the latter is shown in the Continental as compared 
with some of the older buildings where the thin soffit 
covering was used. Then, in order to reduce the dead 
weight, the architects have insisted on, and the manu- 
facturers have furnished, tile having the minimum 
weight per square foot. This necessitated ribs which 
are too thin and which easily break at the fillets. The 
ribs should be made thicker and fillets made stronger. 

More care should be used in setting the tile. The 
webs and flanges of all beams should be first plastered 
before tile is set in place. 

Above all, the steel columns should be fire proofed 
first, and all pipes, tubes for wires, &c., should be placed 
outside of the fire proofing. [See Figs. 26 and 27, The 
Iron Age, February 25.] 

Means should also be devised to so run pipes, &c., as 





that the use of all wood, including the floors, should be 
discontinued. 

It is certain that wire glass and metal sash in smaller 
frames than are now in buildings should be used, and 
wood trim avoided or made as small as can be done. 
As to wood floors, architects have tried many times to 
put mosaic or concrete floors in the offices, but the ten- 
ants will not have it, and the architect has had to aban- 
don the scheme in every case I know of. 

It may be urged that in this fire metal frames would 
have melted, and so have been no better than wood. This 
may or may not be true, but a fire like this only occurs 
at long intervals, and in all other cases, even if we ex- 
cept this, the wire glass and metal frame will be of 
great value. 

A very hot fire occurred recently in the fifth story 
of the Masonic Temple, Chicago, in the southwest corner. 
The room was used for packing X-ray tubes, and a 
large quantity of excelsior was stored there. The fire 
broke the outside windows and the flames enveloped the 
Randolph street exterior clear to the cornice. The build- 
ing seemed to be doomed, but the damage to the building 
from the fire was slight. It would have been much less 
if the windows had been made of wire glass with metal 
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frames, as in that case the fire would have been confined 

in the room, and would have burned itself out quickly. 
That the fire proof buildings acted as a fire stop to a 

greater or less extent is shown on the St. Paul street 


front of the Court Couse. 
ruary 25.] 

Opposite the Herald Building the front is all right, 
but north of that, opposite a brick building on the corner 
of St. Paul and Lexington streets, which was entirely 


[See Fig. 5, The Iron Age, Feb- 
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face brick with no headers, the brick being fastened to 
the backing by metal binders. The fire proofing is flat 
hollow tile arches and hollow tile partitions, the tile 
being semiporous. The fire seemed to hit this building 
on three sides, first striking the west face, then going 
north, then east, and getting into the court on the east 
side. The flames seemed to be most severe in from 
eighth to eleventh floors. [See Fig. 1, The Iron Age, 
The steel frame in this building is in 


February 25.] 





Fig. 2.—The Rear of the Continental Trust Building, showing the brick wall which was so seriously damaged that it will have 


to be taken down. 


destroyed, the cornice and upper part of the Court House 
are badly cracked and spalled. 

Overhead wires are a menace and should not be al- 
lowed in a district like this. It was a live wire that 
cost Baltimore the services of its fire chief at the very 
beginning of the fire, and overhead wires have proved 
a serious obstacle to fighting fire in many cases. 

In describing the buildings individually, they are 
numbered so as to correspond with the numbers given 
them in the diagram, Fig. 1. 

1. Continental Trust Building, 
Southeast corner of Calvert and Baltimore streets. 

This is a 16-story building of skeleton construction. 
Exterior walls are granite in the two lower stories, and 
brick with terra cotta mullions above. The court has 





The cause of the injury was the method of construction; metal ties being used for bonding the bricks. 


perfect shape, as good as when first erected. I saw one 
or more columns on every floor from second to sixteenth, 
where the column covering had gone, leaving column 
exposed from floor to ceiling, showing column and floor 
beam, connections and column splices. Where the col- 
umn fire proofing failed it was in almost every case on 
the corridor side. One column had a piece of wood 
wedged in between the angles to fasten pipes or electric 
wires to. I cut it with a knife and found it was not 
even scorched. However, every column that was so ex- 
posed had pipes and wire conduits running alongside 
the column inside the fire proofing. This will be re- 
ferred to later in the summing up. The upper floors of 
this building are now practically lofts, all the partitions 


being gone. Every bit of wood in this building above 
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the two or three lower floors is gone. The floor strips 
imbedded in the concrete to which is nailed the wood 
in floor, the nailing strips in the joints of the brick and 
tile for fastening the trim, are all completely destroyed; 
not even a piece of charred wood can be found. The 
tile floors are in very good shape for the most part, al- 
though in some cases the tile covering the lower soffits 
of the floor beams has fallen, exposing the beams, The 
contents of the book tile vaults throughout the building 
were in many cases entirely destroyed. The safety vault 
in the basement, however, was uninjured, and this is 
true of all safety deposit vaults in the burned district. 
The exterior grante is badly cracked and will have to be 
replaced. The brick above is in good shape, but the 
terra cotta is in many instances badly warped and 
cracked ; this is noticeably true of the north face. The 
exterior of the court is destroyed and will have to be 
replaced. The face brick has fallen off in large areas, 
due to lack of headers. [See Fig. 2.] The cast span- 
drels are twisted all out of shape and have forced the 
spandrels away from the steel frame as much as a foot 
in some cases. The result as far as this building is 
concerned is that all the exterior granite, a great deal 
of the terra cotta, and all the court walls will have to 
be taken down and rebuilt. The steel frame is intact. A 
large percentage of the floor and column fire proofing 
is also apparently uninjured, although it will require 
an exhaustive examination of all the fire proofing to 
determine how much of it can be allowed to remain in 
place. This applies to the fire proofing of all the build- 


ings examined. The balance of the interior is entirely 
destroyed. 
2. Maryland Trust Building, 


Northwest corner of German and Calvert streets. 


Ten stories, self supporting outside walls on street 
sides. Granite first two stories; above, large brick cor- 
ner piers, between which is ornamental terra cotta 
with brick pilasters. The ornamental terra cotta in this 
building suffered severely and a large percentage of it 
will have to be taken down. The brick stood remarkably 
well as compared with the terra cotta, although at one 
place the face of the brick has flaked off. The stone is 
the lower stories is in much better condition than the 
granite in other buildings, but much worse than the terra 
cotta above. [See Fig. 3, The Iron Age, February 25.] 
The steel work of the building is in good condition, ex- 
cept in the upper story. Here some of the roof beams are 
warped and twisted, and one roof column is badly bent. 
However, the damage to the steel frame is slight and 
can be easily repaired. The hollow tile fire proofing is 
more or less damaged; in many cases the underside of 
the beam is exposed, otherwise the floors are apparently 
in good shape. 

3. Calvert Building, 


Southeast corner St. Paul and Fayette streets. 

Thirteen stories, skeleton construction. Exterior 
walls are granite first two stories, above brick and terra 
cotta. Hard burned tile was used for floor arches, col- 
umn covering and corridor partitions. Interior parti- 
tions for the most part were mackolite. The stone, espe- 
cially on the west face, is badly cracked, and the terra 
cotta in the court is so spalled off and cracked that much 
of it will have to be replaced. Had terra cotta been 
omitted from the court walls the first cost would have 
been less, and the court would have been intact to-day. 
[See Fig. 4, The Iron Age, February 25.] A column in 
the eighth story of this building buckled on all four 
sides about half way from floor to ceiling. The column 
is made of two channels and two plates. The plates 
buckled about 4% inches, and the channels about one- 
half as much. This floor was used by the auditor of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and it was said the old 
tissue paper copies had been piled around the column. 
Fine paper ashes are in some places 2 feet deep on this 
floor. [See Fig. 26, The Iron Age, February 25.] The 
buckling of this column has settled all the floors above, 
but, aside from this, the whole steel frame is in perfect 
condition. Where the buckling took place the fire proof- 
ing of the column was defective, perhaps from being 
cut when electric wires or plumbing and gas pipes were 
put in place. In this building, as in the Continental, one 
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or more columns in every story were exposed, allowing 
a careful examination of the steel work and the con- 
nections to be made. The tile floors are in fair condi- 
tion, although the tile did not stand as well as in the 
Continental, and the bottom of the beams is exposed 
in many cases. The corridor partitions are mostly down 
and the mackolite partitions completely destroyed. In 
the basement there was a pile of these mackolite blocks 
which had been water soaked, and a stick could with 
ease be pushed several feet into the mass. 
4. Equitable Building, 

Southwest corner Fayette and Calvert streets. 

Nine stories. Outside walls are of granite, brick and 
terra cotta, and are self supporting; on court side col- 
umns are placed next the walls to carry the floors. Cast 
iron columns and iron beams are used. The floors are 
6-inch segmental hollow tile arches, 8 feet span, with 
4inch rise. There is no cinder or other filling 
on top of these arches, but wood strips were 
placed on the beams and the floor nailed to them. 
There was thus an open space between the tops of 
the arches and the floor, which became a regular flue 
in the fire. [See Figs. 28, 29 and 30, The Iron Age, Feb- 
ruary 25.] It was the burning of these strips and floor 
that allowed so many safes to fall through the floor 
arches and down into the basement. The exterior walis 
are in fairly good condition, except the granite, which 
is badly cracked, especially on the west face. The bot- 
toms of most of the beams are badly twisted and bellied 
and will have to be replaced. The columns are in better 
condition, although their covering is off in most cases. 
This column covering was, I am informed, made of lime 
and cinders, a composition called “ Limeateal.” The con- 
crete block partitions are destroyed. This building is in 
much worse condition as regards the frame and floors 
than any other of the fire proof buildings. The floor 
beams and girders are very light, and, judging from the 
way the beams are deflected and twisted, the iron work 
must have been cut to the last pound when it was de- 
signed. [See Fig. 2, The Iron Age, February 25.] 


5. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad General Offices, 

Northwest corner Baltimore and Calvert streets. 

Six stories. Exterior granite first floor, brick and 
stone above, with stone lintels. This building had solid 
outside walls and brick dividing walls, and hard tile 
floor arches. The floors are in fairly good condition, 
but both street fronts are badly cracked, not only the 
granite, but the stone lintels. [See Fig. 12, The Iron Age, 
February 25.] 

6. Union Trust Building, 

Northeast corner Fayette and Calvert streets. 

Ten stories, exterior walls stone and terra cotta; 
hard burned hollow tile was used for floor arches, col- 
umn covering and partitions. [See Fig. 6, The Iron Age, 
February 25.] Both street fronts are very badly cracked 
and will have to be almost entirely replaced. The steel 
frame is in good condition, but the partitions are gone, 
and the bottoms of tile arches have fallen off to a greater 
extent than in any other of the buildings. It was said that 
the building diagonally opposite was dynamited during 
the fire, and that this accounts for the bad condition 
of the floor arches. 

7. Herald Building, 
Northwest corner Fayette and St. Paul streets. 


Six stories, solid walls, first story granite, above 
brick and terra cotta. Floors are made of steel beams 
with hollow tile arches. This building is in good con- 
dition. The outside walls, aside from the cracking of 
are granite, are practically uninjured. The floors. beams 
and columns are uninjured, and most of the arches are 
in good condition. Partitions are practically destroyed. 


8. United Railways Pratt Street Power Station. 


There are two buildings. The north one had a 
wooden roof covered with slate and supported on iron 
trusses. Windows were clear glass. The roof evidently 
took fire first and then the trusses fell. [See Fig. 32, 
The Iron Age, February 25; also page 26, The Iron Age, 
March 10.] The south building had fire proof roof made 
of book tile, and the windows are wire glass. While 
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some of the stone on front is spalled and cracked, and a 
telegraph pole in front is burned to a stump, yet this 
building does not seem to have received the severe fire 


to which the north building was exposed. It should be 
said, however, that the fire came across Long Dock from 
the building between Long Dock and Jones Falls, and 
from the looks of these ruins the fire east of Long Dock 
must have been as severe opposite the south as the north 
building. 


9. Commercial and Farmers’ National Bank, 
Pratt Street, near German. 


This is a four-story building, marble front. The first 
and seconjd floors are Roebling construction. Upper 
floors and roof are wood. The marble front, except at 
extreme top, was not in the least injured, showing it 
was not exposed to the fire. The flames came from 
above, burned the roof and the two wooden floors, but 
did not get through the second floor. [See Figs. 8 and 
24, The Iron Age, February 25.] 


10. 


South. street, at head of Second street. 

This is only mentioned on account of its being one 
of the three buildings in the fire that had concrete floors. 
The others are Nos. 9 and 11. It has three office floors in 
front, and in the rear a large one-story banking room. The 
stone front is in good condition, showing it did not get 
a severe flame. The roof of the banking room and the 
concrete floors are intact: 


11. 


On German street, opposite the Maryland Trust Build- 
ing. 

This is a four-story building with reinforced con- 
crete girders and columns. The contents of the building 
were destroyed, yet it did not suffer the severe fire, as is 
shown by the fact that water and drain pipes and other 
fixtures which had been left exposed when building was 
remodeled are uninjured. The west wall has partly 
fallen in upper stories, but the concrete columns are still 
standing, and apparently in good condition. The girders 
on the second and third floors are cracked and flaked. 
It could not be ascertained at the time the building was 
examined whether this cracking had injured the girders 
or not. 


Bank of Commerce, 


United States Fidelity Guaranty Building, 


12. Alexander Brown & Son’s Bank Building, 
Southwest corner Baltimore and Calvert streets. 


This is a one-story building, and is only mentioned 
because, in the path of the hottest fire, it escaped, the 
flames going over it to the Continental. [See Fig. 10, The 
Iron Age, February 25.] It was slightly damaged in 
rear by a falling wall, but here the wire glass windows 
saved the interior of the basement. 

+e 


The*American Foundrymen’s Association, 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 432, New York City, 
has issued an announcement stating that the annual con- 
vention of that association will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 7, § and 9, in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and on Friday, June 10, in St. Louis. The 
association is assured a hearty welcome in both cities, and 
a large attendance is desired. Suitable railroad arrange- 
ments will be made, notice of which will be given here- 
after. The foundrymen are invited to take their ladies, 
who will be specially entertained during the convention. 
The desire is also expressed that the foundry and pattern 
foremen will be well represented, so that the value of the 
discussions may reach as far as possible. 


ee 


The Builders Iron Foundry of Providence, R. I., have 
recently poured a number of heavy bronze castings, liners 
for gun carriages, which have withstood the very severe 
tests of the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army, although mixed in the ladle, the crucibles in the 
foundry not being of sufficient capacity to melt the entire 
metal necessary for a 900-pound casting. The required tests 
were 45,000 pounds tensile strength, 30,000 pounds elastic 
limit and 20 per cent. elongation. The copper was melted 
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in an ordinary cupola, which was tapped into a ladle. In 
a crucible was melted 450 pounds of scrap from previous 
heats, The zinc and tin were melted in the copper in the 
ladle, and the melted scrap was then added. The results 
of the tests were: Tensile strength 65,000 to 70,000 
pounds; elastic limit 30,000 pounds; elongation 20 per 
cent. It will be noted that the two latter tests equaled 
the requirements, while the tensile strength exceeded it 
from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds. Thirteen castings were 
required, which were procured from 15 heats. 
silliest dias 


A Grinding and Buffing Motor. 





In shops where electric power is not used, but where 
alternating current lighting service is available, the lit- 
tle grinding and buffing lathe shown herewith will be 
found a desirable adjunct. The motor is of the self 
starting, single phase induction type and is wound to 
be supplied on alternating current circuits at the com- 
mon lighting pressure—52, 104 or 208 volts, with fre 
quencies of 60 or 125 cycles per second. A variation 





AN ALTERNATING 


CURRENT BUFFING MOTOR. 


of 5 per cent. from these figures will not affect the per- 
formance of the motor. The illustration shows the ma- 
chine fitted at both ends with taper threads and chucks 
to hold buffing wheels, which are usually made with 
wooden hubs for this purpose. The chuck and taper 
screws are removable, and abrasive wheels may be sub- 
stituted on one or both ends if occasion requires. In 
consideration of the service for which it is intended the 
motor has received special attention in the providing of 
a thoroughly dust proof casing. Naturally the most 
vulnerable place is the shaft bearing, as it is almost 
impossible to provide a very tight joint without produc- 
ing too much friction. In this machine the protection 
takes the form of a special brass housing on the shaft, in 
which rubber washers are used to make a tight joint. 
The motor is shown mounted on a special cast iron sub- 
base provided with pins, so that it may be set up in any 
location without being secured to the floor or bench. 
A similar form of motor for use on direct current cir- 
cuits is also made by the builders, the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Company, Brookline, Mass. 


sent cea 

The Chicago Shipbuilding Company launched the steel 
passenger ship “ Missouri” on March 16 from their South 
Chicago yards, at 101st street. This vessel was built for 
the Northern Michigan Transportation Company, and it is 
the third large steel passenger steamer that has been 
completed at the same yards, the two former being the 
“Manitou” and the “Illinois.” Following are some of 
its dimensions: Keel, 225 feet; over all, 260 feet; beam, 
40 feet. It is equipped with triple expansion engines, 
built by the Shipbuilding Company, and Scotch boilers, 
with Morison suspension furnaces, size 1114 x 12 feet, 180 
pounds pressure. These boilers are equipped with Ellis 
& Eads induced draft. The plate at the keel line weighs 
about 30 pounds to the square foot, and from there up- 
ward the weight of plate is decreased until about 10- 
pound plate is used above the water line. 
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Notes on the Behavior of Zinc in the Blast 
Furnace. 


BY JOHN J. PORTER, BUENA VISTA, VA. 

Many of the iron ores of the Alleghany Mountains 
in Virginia contain small quantities of zinc, the amoun. 
varying from 0.10 to 0.60 per cent., and this element is 
a subject of much execration by the furnacemen of this 
district. There is, however, considerable difference of 
opinion as to the extent of its malevolence, some claim- 
ing that it has but little effect on the furnace, while 
others make it the scapegoat upon every possible occa- 
sion. This diversity of views, and also the occasional 
use of zinc as an excuse for bad furnacing, are largely 
brought about by the difficulty of knowing positively 
when a “zine slip” has really occurred, and render de- 
sirable a more accurate knowledge of its behavior in the 
furnace. 

The reactions of zinc in the blast furnace are briefly 
as follows: Introduced in the form of oxide with the ore 
the zine is not reduced until well down into the fusion 
zone, as the reaction ZnO + C = Zn + CO requires, ac- 
cording to the authorities on zinc smelting, a temperature 
of about 1320 degrees C. for its accomplishment. The 
zine is, of course, liberated as a vapor, its boling point be- 
ing only 1090 degrees C., and this vapor rising with the 
gases to the cooler zones of the furnace condenses there to 
liquid globules. Some of these globules becoming en- 
tangled in the descending stock are carried back to the 
fusion zone, but only to be revaporized there and again 
started upon their upward journey. In this manner the 
zine finally reaches the upper regions of the furnace, and 
in its passage through the reduction and preparation 
zones (the temperature ranging from 1000 to 500 degrees 
C.), the reaction Zn + CO, = ZnO + CO takes place. It 
is probable that a portion of this zinc oxide is carried 
back with the stock, but only to be reduced again, re- 
vaporized and reoxidized as before. 

By the time the zine arrives at the stock line it has 
reached its maximum of oxidation, the temperature here 
being too low to permit the reaction to take place, while, 
owing to the large vacant space under the bell, the veloc- 
ity of the gases is here considerably diminished. This 
gives the suspended matter a chance to settle, and as the 
only stationary surface is the stock lining of the furnace, 
it is evident that here is where we may expect to find any 
deposits. In point of fact we do find that a ring consist- 
ing mainly of zinc oxide forms just below the point at 
which the stock strikes the lining, being thickest on the 
side opposite the downcomer. This deposit, or “ cadmia,” 
as it is called, is exceedingly hard and heavy, of a green- 
ish gray color, and will analyze about as shown in the 
accompanying table. The hardness which so character- 
izes it is most plausibly explained on the supposition that 
the zine oxide (which must have originally deposited as 
a very fine dust) undergoes a molecular change under the 
influence of the continued high temperature, and passes 
into a compact crystalline state similar to the mineral 
zincite. The hardness four and one-half on Mohr’s scale, 
and the specific gravity 4.96 per cent., correspond closely 
with those of the naturally occurring mineral, and addi- 
tional probability is lent to this theory by the fact that 
under the microscope small yellow hexagonal crystals of 
zinc oxide may be plainly seen in portions of the “ cad- 
a Average Composition of Zinc Deposits. 


Furnace Downcomer Flue Flue 
* cadmia.” “ cadmia.” “‘cadmia.’’ dust. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


Mins CRATE. 6 caw encseve 89.5 87.0 76.9 26.8 
Metallic zinc...........- 0.5 0.3 None None 
Ree Os os x balk bis bwin Gale 0 2.9 3.4 9.8 35.9 
Iron and aluminum oxides 4.7 6.4 8.7 80.1 
Calcium carbonate...... 1.5 1.9 3.7 5.6 
Magnesium carbonate.... 0.4 0.5 0.9 1.6 
CGI. vcnsiss tind sdbe 0.5 9.5 ‘ 


The greater portion of the zinc oxide, however, does 
not deposit in the furnace, but passes on into the down- 
comer and flues. The “ cadmia ” formed in the downcomer 
is much like that in the furnace, the specific gravity, 4.94 
per cent., being only a trifle less, and the analysis as given 
in the table. It will be noticed that the percentage of 
metallic zinc is considerably less here, as might be ex- 
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pected, owing to the great density of the metal causing it 
to settle out first. The deposits in the gas flues consist of 
fine dust mingled with hard lumps of “ cadmia,” the com- 
position of each averaging about as shown in the table. 
Large quantities of zinc also pass over into and are de 
posited in the stoves, boilers and chimney flues, while a 
further amount goes up the chimney stack and is wasted 
into the air. 

‘The absorption of the zinc by the brick lining of the 
furnace is another of its rather peculiar properties. This 
absorption varies according to the position of the brick in 
the furnace, being greatest at the hearth and becoming 
scarcely appreciable above the.fusion zone. Samples of an 
old furnace lining taken from the hearth walls had lost 
the original structure of the brick, and were soft and 
black through the deposition of carbon; they contained 
about 49 per cent. of zinc oxide, and showed in places the 
greenish color as well as the small yellow crystals charac- 
teristic of the “cadmia.” Samples of the same lining 
taken from just above the mantle contained about 25 per 
cent. of zinc oxide, were blue in color, and retained, for 
the most part, the original structure of the brick. Neither 
sample contained any zinc in the metallic state. 

In making a quantitative estimate of the final distribu- 
tion of the zinc many difficulties are encountered in ob- 
taining anything more than a very rough approximation. 
At one furnace during a run of six months the following 
results were obtained : 

Used in the furnace 28,746 long tons of zine bearing 
ore, containing an average of 0.63 per cent. of zinc, equal 
to 202.8 short tons of zine. 


Zine accounted for: Short tons. 
eR ee ee en eee res 86. 
a 18.2 
IN Cee ee bln i wh ad bebe 16.6 
Re OO GUUS TPONISINOD ccc cccnccocescesesece 18.3 
In dust catcher dust ‘approximate)................ 16.0 
Absorbed in hearth lining (approximate)............ 7.1 
Absorbed in lining elsewhere (approximate)......... 10.0 
Lost with gases wasted at furnace top (10 per cent. 

RE SsanaGuur ar kcapeberend crews kes oO Eee ONS Oh 18.6 

SI i i eo ain wt 4 wae 141.3 

Difference unaccounted for... ......ccccccccccccccces 61.5 


The zine represented by this difference is distributed 
through the stove dust, chimney flue dust, deposits in 
the combustion chambers of the boilers, and in the gases 
passing into the atmosphere through the chimney stack. 

Let us now consider the influence of the zinc upon the 
working of the furnace. It is evident at the outset that 
the minute quantity introduced with the ore can have no 
preceptibie effect while it remains in its original finely 
disseminated state, and it is only the action of large pieces 
which may become detached from the “cadmia” at the 
top of the furnace which we need consider. Such masses 
of zinc oxide might act in three ways: 1, Through heat 
absorption ; 2, through chemical action on iron and slag; 
and, 3, through mechanical action. We will take up the 
heat absorbtion first. 

One pound of zine oxide falling from the stock line to 
the fusion zone will absorb a quantity of heat equal to the 
specific heat times the increase in temperature, or, say, 
0.13 times 1200 = 156 calories. The reaction ZnO + C = 
Zn + CO absorbs 695 calories, obtained as follows: ZnO = 


Zn + O = — 1814 calories (Thomsen) for 1 pound of 
zinc, or — 1051 calories for 1 pound of zine oxide; and 


as C + O = CO = + 2404 calories, the 0.148 pound of 
carbon. utilized in the reaction evolves 356 calories, and 
the net result thus becomes — 1051 + 356 = — 695 cal- 
ories. In a similar manner the net result of the reac- 
tion Zn + CO, = ZnO + CO is found to be + 211 calories. 
As this oxidation takes place in the upper regions of the 
furnace the resulting carbon monoxide is not reoxidized. 
and no heat is recovered from that source. The loss of 
heat due to the fusion and evaporation of the reduced zine 
is canceled by the heat evolved by its condensation and 
solidification in the higher regions, and hence may be ig- 
nored for the present. Combining now the quantities 
obtained, we have — 156 — 695 + 211 = — 640 calories 
as the net heat absorbtion due to 1 pound of zine oxide. 
Assuming that 1 pound of coke yields 3800 calories in 


the blast furnace, 1 pound of zinc oxide requires a 
or 0.1684 pounds of coke, supposing that it descended only 
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once, 


As pointed out before, however, a portion of the 
zine will become mechanically entangled in the stock and 


be brought back to the fusion zone again and again. For 
this reason it is impossible to estimate the amount ac- 
tually reduced, but considering the fact that the zinc is 
reoxidized only in the upper zones of the furnace, it 
should be so thoroughly distributed before again reach- 
ing the fusion zone as to have practically no effect on the 
furnace. As the “cadmia” in the furnace top frequent- 
ly attain a weight of from 15 to 20 tons, the falling of 
masses of 1 or 2 tons in weight is not infrequent. A mass 
of 1 ton would cause a minimum heat loss of 1,280,000 
calories, equivalent to a coke consumption of 337 pounds, 
within a tolerably short space of time after first reach- 
ing the fusion zone, the remainder of the heat 
due to the redescent of the zinc, taking place over a much 
longer period of time. 


loss, 


Besides the actual absorption of heat there is also a 
transfer of heat from the fusion zone to the higher re- 
gions, due to the evaporation of the zinc and its condensa- 
tion higher up. ‘The latent heat of evaporation of zinc 
has, to the best of my knowledge, never been determined, 
but it can hardly exceed 200 calories, and at this figure 
the coke consumption necessitated by the volatilization of 
1 ton of zine would be only 105 pounds. It will be read- 
ily seen from these calculations that the loss of heat 
caused by a fall of zinc would be, as a rule, comparative- 
ly small and quite insufficient to account for all the evils 
charged up to it. 

The chemical reactions of zinc with the iron and cinder 
in the furnace are rather obscure, and it is very doubtful 
whether any take place. Among some furnacemen it is 
customary when the furnace is working badly to send a 
sample of the cinder to the chemist, and if he reports a 
trace of zinc in it to regard this as proof that the trou- 
ble is due to a zine slip. The writer has tested many 
samples of cinder for zinc, and has found traces of the 
metal in practically all of them (the furnace burden con- 
taining zinc bearing ore), but in no case did the amount 
exceed 0.05 per cent. In two cases where the neck of the 
downcomer had been cleaned, and it was known positive- 
ly that considerable amounts of the “ cadmia ” had fallen 
into the furnace, samples of cinder taken after the proper 
interval had elapsed and analyzed contained no more zinc 
than other samples from a perfectly normal furnace. 

It is obvious that we need expect to find no zinc in the 
iron, the high temperature causing its immediate volatili- 
zation, and the presence of carbon insuring the reduction 
of any oxide. In the case of large lumps of “ cadmia” 
coming down it is possible that unreduced portions might 
reach the hearth bottom and cause an appreciable loss of 
carbon to the iron there. On the two occasions previous- 
ly spoken of when the downcomer neck was cleaned the 
total carbon was determined in the four casts immediate- 
ly following, but in neither case was there any marked 
diminution in the percentage. This, however, does not 
prove absolutely that no loss could take place under other 
conditions, the “ cadmia” in this case being in compara- 
tively small pieces, which would be much less likely to de- 
scend unreduced through the fusion zone than larger 
masses. The probability of a serious loss of carbon from 
this source, however, would be very remote, and for ali 
practical purposes the chemical action of zine on iron and 
slag may be taken as nil. 

There remains now only the mechanical action of the 
zinc to be considered. The deposits of “ cadmia” in the 
downcomer and flues cause much trouble through the 
choking up of these passages and the consequent raising 
of the blast pressure. At one furnace, using an average 
of 80 per cent. of an ore containing about 0.60 per cent. 
of zinc, it was found necessary to wash out the flues every 
two or three months, and cut out the “ cadmia ” from the 
neck of the downcomer every two or three weeks. When 
the removal of this “ cadmia ” was negjected for a month 
the usual result of cutting it out was a fall of from 1 
to 2 pounds in the blast pressure. In the same furnace 
after a run of six months the deposit of zinc oxide at 
the stock line was found to be some 2 feet in thickness at 
the top on the side opposite the downcomer, tapering off 
for a depth of about 8 feet and weighing about 25 tons. 
This deposit must have interfered seriously with the dis- 
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tribution of the stock, sending the lump ore to the center, 
and more to one side than the other. Owing to the ex- 
tremely hard nature of these “cadmia” their removal 
from stock line or downcomer without first blowing out 
the furnace is by no means an easy task. 

It is interesting to note the effect of varying furnace 
lines upon the deposition of zine at the stock line, some 
furnaces showing a much greater tendency to form de- 
posits there than others. The following table gives the 
essential data for four furnaces, in which the formation 
of “ cadmia ” in the top was greatest in A, somewhat less 
in B, still less in C, and smallest in D, the ore mixture 
used being approximately the same in each case: 


Ratio of Total Average 
Diameter hight to Diameter at tuyere blast 
Hight of bosh. bosh stock line. area. pressure. 
Feet. Ft. In. diameter Ft. In. Sq.in. Pounds. 
Biocisecte id 4.67 12 3 166 8% 
Behe i ake 16 13 3 4.53 10 75 7 
Gea 75 i 6.< 4.29 12 170 7 
a if ¢ 4.26 12 100 6% 


From this table 
*“ cadmia ” 


it can be seen that the size of the 
does not vary inversely as the velocity of the 
gases at the stock line, as might be expected, but rather 
increases with the ratio of hight to diameter. It is 
claimed by some that the deposition of zine oxide does 
not begin until the gases have cooled to a certain tem- 
perature, the point at which this temperature is reached 
depending on the hight of the furnace. The writer can 
assign no reason why this should be so, nor has he ever 
heard any explanation given. As observations of the 
temperature of the furnace gases were not taken at these 
furnaces, no positive conclusions can be drawn, but the 
facts so far as known certainly tend to show the truth of 
this statement. 

In conclusion it might be stated that this cloud is not 
without. its silver lining, the “cadmia” bringing a good 
price when sold to the zinc smelters, and the writer has 
known of occasions when more money could be made by 
blowing out the furnace and removing the zine therefrom 
than by keeping it in blast and making pig iron. 
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Progress of New York Subway Work. 


Workmen on the west side branch of the Rapid Transit 
Subway in New York City broke through the headings of 
the Fort George section on the afternoon of March 19. 
This event marked the completion of a very important 
work in the opening of the tunnel on both branches from 
the City Hall to the northern terminals. Connection was 
made at 190th street, practically half way between the 
end of the section which runs from 18ist street to Hill- 
side avenue and Dyckman street. The two headings came 
together with gratifying exactness. The masonry and 
rail work have been following the boring operations as 
rapidly as possible, and it is now asserted that the Fort 
George section will be completed and ready for the opera- 
tion of trains inside of three months. The plans of the 
subway managers contemplate the opening of traffic in 
June for trains as far north as 157th street on the west 
side branch, and 141st street on the east side branch. 
The tunnel under the Harlem River, through which the 
east side branch will run, will not be completed for at 
least three months. 

———o+@.---- 


The King Lubricator & Brass Supply Company.— 
The King Lubricator & Brass Supply Company have been 
organized at Steubenville, Ohio, with a capital of $50,000 
instead of $5000, as recently stated. The company are 
erecting a plant at Steubenville, Ohio, for the manufac- 
ture of the King lubricator, and 14 other specialties. 
The Baird Machinery Company of Pittsburgh are equip- 
ping the plant with engine lathes, turned lathes, drill 
presses, and other iron working machinery. The Brown 
& Zortman Machinery Company of Pittsburgh are in- 
stalling the binders, belts, wheels, &c., while the Dayton 
Gas Engine Company are installing a 25 horse-power New 
Era gas engine. The company are now occupying tempo- 
rary quarters. The officials are BE. M. Fisher, president; 
H. S. Blyut, vice-president and general manager; B. F. 
Fisher, secretary, and H. L. Wilson, treasurer. J. B. 
Clark, formerly of the La Belle Iron Works, is general 
sales manager. 
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The Royal Gasoline Engine. 


The accompanying half-tone illustrates a reversible 3 
horse-power 4-cycle marine engine of the medium com- 
pression type recently brought out by the Royal Equip- 
ment Company, Bridgeport, Conn. The reversing device, 
the principle of which is shown in the line drawing, Fig. 
2, is a feature entirely new in a 4cycle engine, and 
allows a solid propeller to be used without a reversing gear. 
It consists of two cams placed on the second shaft, which 
is geared from the main shaft, and arranged to oper- 
ate the exhaust valves. Between the exhaust valve stem 
B and the cams C there is a foot sliding through a guide, 
D, by which the foot may be moved from one cam to the 
other by means of the lever A. The cams are on one 
casting, C, which is positioned on the shaft so as to 
cause the valves to operate at the correct time, producing 
forward motion when the foot is in contact with the 
outer cam E and reverse motion when moved to the inner 
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THE ROYAL GASOLINE ENGINE. 


cam F, The reverse may be accdmplished without touch- 
ing the fly wheel by opening the igniter switch and 
allowing the engine to slow down, and when it is about 
to stop moving the foot to the opposite cam and closing 
the switch again. 

The general features of the engine shown are in 
accord with the accepted design desirable in types of 
its size. The cylinder, head and valve chamber are in 
one casting, so that there is no packing under pressure 
and the whole is completely water jacketed. The cir- 
culating pump is directly attached to the cylinder, obvi- 
ating the use of piping, and, being of the plunger pat- 
tern, insures a positive circulation of the jacket water. 
The ignition is by jump spark, the time of which may 
be varied. A late spark is used ir starting to prevent 
the engine from “ kicking,” and as the speed accelerates 
the spark may be advanced to the most suitable point. 
The engine may also be supplied with the make and 
break system of ignition when desired. Since the base 
is made tight, it is adapted to the use of splash lubrica- 
tion, but a sight feed lubricator may be supplied if pre- 
ferred. The cylinder has a 4-inch bore and a 5-inch 
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stroke. The normal speed is 600 revolutions per min- 
ute and the total weight 235 pounds. 

The marine type of engines is made in sizes of from 
3 to 12 horse-power in one, two, three and four cylinder 
form. The Royal Equipment Company also build sta- 
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Detail of the Reversing Device. 


tionary engines 3 and 6 horse-power in size and auto- 
mobile engines from 5 to 20 horse-power, on which the 
crank cases are made of aluminum. 


—_—__+e—____ 


The New York Car Wheel Works.—A further hear- 
ing in the affairs of the New York Car Wheel Works 
was given in the bankruptcy court at Buffalo on the 
18th inst., at which time P. H. Griffin, the former preési- 
dent, was examined relative to an item of about $600,000 
which, according to the books of the Car Wheel Works, 
appears to be due the defunct company from the P. H. 
Griffin Machine Works, a concern dominated by Mr. 
Griffin. The accuracy of this charge on the company’s 
books is disputed by Mr. Griffin, who claims to have 
turned over to the Car Wheel Company moneys and 
securities which would more than offset the charge, but 
that no credit had been given for same on the books and 
in this respect the books are wrong. Mr. Griffin states 
that every effort was made by him to save the company 
from bankruptcy, but that for some time prior to the 
failure of the company he was not active in the manage- 
ment of the business, although still nominally its presi- 
dent, the control of the company’s affairs having been 
ussumed by a committee of the creditors, who he claims 
are responsible for whatever entries have been made in 
the books and the manner in which the accounts have 
been kept from the time the creditors took charge in 
the fall of 1901. The former secretary-treasurer of the 
Car Wheel Company—who afterward acted for the com- 
mittee of the creditors—testified, however, that the charge 
as it appeared upon the books was correct, and that all 
moneys and assets turned over to the company by Mr. 
Griffin had been properly credited. It is therefore 
probable that the referee in bankrupcty will demand the 
presentation of an analysis of the account between the 
New York Car Wheel Works and the Griffin Machine 
Works to aid in a proper decision of the matter, and a 
further hearing has been set for April 4. 


————.9+-—_— 


No Change in Coal Carrying Rates.—At a meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania and Eastern 
Ohio Railway Carrying Association, held in Pittsburgh 
last week, it was decided to make no change in coal carry- 
ing rates. The present rate on cargo coal for upper lake 
ports from Pittsburgh is 83 cents per ton, while the rate 
on fuel coal is 93 cents per ton. The coal operators re- 
quested that the rate on cargo coal be reduced to 73 cents 
per ton to Lake Erie ports, the rate in force in 1902, and 
that fuel coal be reduced to 83 cents per ton. Other argu- 
ments were advanced by the coal operators favoring a re- 
duction in the rates, but after discussion of the matter the 
railroads decided not to make any change and present 
rates will continue in force. 
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Causes of the Darlington Hotel Collapse, 


On page 42 of the last issue of The Iron Age we 
printed an advance copy of practically the entire report 
of H. de B. Parsons, who has been retained by the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office of New York to investigate and re- 
port upon the causes of the recent collapse of the Hotel 
Darlington structure in New York. This report has since 
been submitted to the District Attorney, together with 
drawings and models illustrating the points brought to 
light by Mr. Parsons. 

The report, it will be recalled, stated that “the 
primary causes for the failure of the structure were 
faulty design and carelessness and neglect in the erection 
of the members. The actual cause of the collapse was the 
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Fig. 1.—Side Elevation of the Steel Frame, showing in slightly 
exaggerated form the failure of the column on the fourth 
floor, resulting in the collapse of the structure above it, 
which crashed through the lower portion of the building. 
The break occurring just back of the center of the floor, the 
structure had a natural tendency to fall toward its center, 
the greater amount of metal in the frunt, however, pushing 
the rear portion backward. 


lack of lateral support for the columns, which permitted 
them to act as ‘ long columns ’—that is, the ratio of length 
to least radius of gyration exceeded the limit of safety.” 

Supplementary to our description of the construction 
of the structure Mr. Parsons states: 

“Bach floor was lettered and the columns varied in 
size on the same floor, a specimen schedule being as foi- 
lows: ” 


————-Column.-—-———_ 

Side. Thickness. Hight. 

Floors. Letter. Inches. Inch. Ft. In. 
EE nach wkeess Cane cee 60 9 1 10 6 
GH BU dke wiv licetetoondes B 9 4 14 6 
DB scecdvwscvcescccvcecvess Cc 8 % 10 10 
as oc. are ein a D ~ % 10 10 
ec acct cok haa ee, wird EB 7 % 10 10 
EL Bei ire ee F 7 % 10 10 
Riis Fon ee cca eee eu G 6 % 10 10 

Fb ee os: 0 teeid awed Mel Oe ales H 6 % 10 10 
ed ants Gh aden nite a J 6 % 10 10 
Oe ee eS ile dang ay ae K 6 % 10 10 
Oe ees cn cakes ke Ree oe L 6 %, 10 10 
ON) Gates ae bes ceeienee M 6 % 10 10 
SD) had Savivsis tii Se cod sass N 6 % 10 10 
Hight to under side of roof beams............... 144 2 


In describing the cause and action of the collapse, the 
latter being excellently illustrated in Fig. 1, Mr. Parsons 
Says: 
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Cause of Fall. 

* Practically the building was pin connected. The bolts 
fastening the girders and beams against the column lugs 
were of smaller diameter than the holes, so that the co!- 
umns received little or no lateral support. The column 
lengths were bolted together at top and bottom, and acted 
as continuous columns. All loads were eccentrically sup- 
ported on the side brackets. In consequence, the columns 
were too long to carry the superimposed weight and 
buckled. One column situated at or near the ‘ center of 
fall’ broke. The upper parts of this column being de- 
prived of its support fell, and pulled with it the floor 
members bolted to it. Each of these floor members pulled 
over the adjacent columns to which the other ends were 
attached, and these columns having no lateral support 
broke at the lower flange, as the pull had a lever arm of 
about 10 feet, or the length of the column. This action 
and reaction of the stresses affected only the structure 
above the level of the original fracture. In fall, the mass 
of material from above crashed down and broke that part 
of the structure below the level of the original fracture. 

“ The exterior columns did not break off as low down 
as the interior columns, because the mass fell away and 
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Fig. 3.—Floor Plan, showing 
the location of the cast iron 
columns in the outer walls, 
and indicating the stories 

eating the “center of fall” at which these columns 

slightly to the rear and left broke. The inside columns 
of the center of the build- were practically all broken 
ing. off at their bases. 


showing 
the location of the cast iron 
columns according to their 


Fig. 2.—Floor Plan, 


proper numbers, and indi 


did not crush them as it did the interior ones. The uni- 
formity in hight at which the exterior columns broke 
strongly indicates that the primary fracture occurred at 
or about the level of the fourth floor. 


“ As proof that the top fell into and toward the ‘ center 
of fall’ before the lower part of the structure collapsed, 
columns G 11 and K 11 were taken out of the débris near 
the ‘center of fall’ and from beneath other members, which 
originally were connected at points lower down in the 
building. Near the same spot column D 36 was found 
standing in a nearly upright position. Of these columns, 
the first was broken at the center and the other two at 
the flanges. Furthermore, as more of the structure was 
south of the ‘center of fall’ than north of it, the north- 
ern, or rear, portion was forced outward against the Hotel 
Paterson.” 


As shown in Fig. 3, the columns in the outer wall 
broke off with approximate uniformity between the sec- 
ond and third floors, although the floor systems of the 
stories below and the interior columns (except some in 
the basement) were carried away, leaving the outer col- 
umns standing from their foundations to the points of 
rupture. The columns showed by measurement to have 
variations as to thickness of metal on the opposite side of 
14 inch or less. 


a 
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Notes on the Packing of Machinery for 
Export.* 


BY PAUL ROUX. 


An American machine has much to pass through be- 
tween the producing factory and its final arrival at the 
works of the purchaser: cartage, transportation by rail 
and by sea, transshipment, loading and unloading, Custom 
House examination, and, perhaps, storage for consider- 
able periods in French warehouses. 

Packing comprises the series of operations which have 
for object the preservation of the machine in good condi- 
tion up to the time of final delivery. The care with which 
these operations are carried out, and combined, may not 
only largely affect their own cost, but also the expenses 
of transportation, custom dues, and storage, and these 
expenses, in the case of machinery exported from the 
United States to France, may amount to a considerable 
percentage of the selling price. 

Preparation of Machines. 

All machine tools after having been completely assem- 
bled, inspected and tested in practical running should be 
more or less completely dismounted before packing. It 
is impossible to lay down fixed rules jn this regard, as the 
extent to which a tool should be dismounted varies with 
each machine, or, rather, with each class of machinery. 
The manufacturer must take into consideration the resist- 
ance of the too] and its various parts to rough handling 
in transportation, and decide upon to what extent it 
should be dismounted to insure safety. It must be remem- 
bered that while the packing case will protect a machine 
against blows which it may receive when in a normal posi- 
tion, it offers little protection against side or abnormal 
thrusts resulting from an overhanging position. Great 
care must therefore be taken to see that no part of a 
machine is in contact with the sides of the case—that 
is, not fully able to withstand the rough handling to 
which the case can be subjected. The feet of a lathe bed, 
the base of a shaper, or of a milling machine may be read- 
ily broken by the packing case falling, even lightly, on one 
of its corners, and without the latter showing any exter- 
nal evidence of the fall. 

A most important consideration to be taken into ac- 
count when dismounting a machine is its volume or 
cubage when packed for shipment. Marine freights are 
generally reckoned at so much per ton weight, or per 40 
cubic feet, at the option of the ship. The exporter has, 
therefore, every interest to see that the weight, which can- 
not, of course, be varied, does not occupy a space greater 
than 40 cubic feet per ton. Nearly all machines when 
not dismounted make up into packages greatly exceeding 
40 cubic feet per ton, and even under the best conditions 
can rarely be packed in cases equivalent in weight and 
volume. It may therefore be laid down, as a general rule, 
that every effort should be made to reduce the volume as 
much as possible by dismounting all projecting parts 
which increase the over-all dimensions of the packages. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of assembling parts re- 
quiring accurate adjustment must be taken into account, 
and the exporter must use his best judgment in deciding 
at what point the difficulties of setting up the machine 
will outweigh the economy realized by reducing the vol- 
ume of the package. 

This question of reducing the cubage is worthy of the 
closest attention of American manufacturers, as _ the 
freight from the United States to French ports is ex- 
tremely high by the direct lines, while the extra duties 
charged upon goods arriving indirectly more than counter- 
balance any savings in transportation charges. The cost 
of transportation is, therefore, an important factor in the 
cost of a machine when delivered in France, and the 
economy realized by paying close attention to the volume 
of packages may form an appreciable portion of the 
profits. 

The maximum weight of each package must also be 
carefully considered. Freight charges, computed, as has 
already been shown, according to weight or volume, as 
may be more profitable to the carriers, are increased very 
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considerably when the weight of individual packages 
exceeds a certain limit. For instance, the rate for pack- 
ages exceeding 41% tons in weight is double that for pack- 
ages weighing less than 2 tons. This increase varies ac- 
cording to the steamship line, but is imposed by all, and 
must therefore always be taken into account. 

In addition to its effect on the actual freight charges, 
the total weight per package when exceeding a maximum 
of about 2 tons involves extra charges for loading and un- 
loading. These charges vary according to the equipment 
of the ports of departure and arrival, and are often very 
considerable, as it may be necessary to move the vessel 
under a dock crane, when one is available, or to get up 
steam on a floating crane to handle the heavy weights. 

To sum up, it will generally be advantageous to dis- 
mount a machine weighing over 2 tons in order to pack 
it in several packages, each weighing less than this maxi- 
mum. Care must be taken, however, that the total ton- 
nage or cubage of the several packages does not exceed 
that of a single case, and that the difficulties of assem- 
bling the machine at destination do not more than counter- 
balance the economy realized on transportation charges. 
It is also profitable to dismount a machine weighing either 
more or less than 2 tons when this secures a consider- 
able reduction in volume, and when, as is generally the 
case with machine tools, the cubage exceeds the limit of 
40 cubic feet per ton. 


Dismounting Fragile Parts. 


It is generally necessary to dismount fragile projecting 
parts, even when this will have no influence on the vol- 
ume or weight of the packages. While it is true that these 
parts will be properly protected by the packing case dur- 
ing transportation, still they run the risk of being bent or 
broken during the operations of unpacking and setting up 
the machine. It is therefore preferable to remove them, 
and to pack them in one or more separate boxes secured 
in the principal case. All delicate or fragile parts which 
cannot be removed should be carefully protected against 
rough handling during unpacking. All screw threads 
should be’carefully covered with wood or rags; all tapped 
noles, oil holes and, in general, all openings through which 
dirt can reach the interior of the machine should be care- 
fully closed with wooden plugs. 

Manufacturers are especially urged to tag all pieces 
which may have been removed with labels fully explain- 
ing their position on the machine. This precaution may 
appear exaggerated and useless if it is considered that 
the machines will only be assembled by mechanics under- 
standing their construction, but certain American ma- 
chines are novelties to many factories, and, besides, before 
arriving at the works of the purchaser, the machine has 
to pass through the Custom House, and sometimes to be 
exhibited in a salesroom. Under these conditions it is 
necessary that people unfamiliar with: the type of ma- 
chine should know exactly the position and function of 
each of the detached parts. 


Preservation. 


When a machine tool has been properly dismounted 
and divided for packing the very important operation of 
protecting the finished parts against rust must be carried 
out. Lack of care and attention in this operation may 
have very serious consequences. It is not necessary to 
point out what serious effects rust may produce on the 
finished parts of a machine; it should be remembered 
that after having passed three or four weeks en route, 
often badly protected from the rain, and always sub- 
jected to the effects of dampness, a machine may remain 
during long months in warehouses before being unpacked, 
and it is easily seen in what condition a machine may be 
found if the finished surfaces have not been protected 
against rust by a thoroughly efficient coating. 

There are two things to be considered in this question 
of protection—the nature of the protective coating and 
the method of applying it. Without stating what the 
composition of the coating should be, it is urged that this 
should be sufficiently fluid at the time of application to 
permit it to reach all parts of the surfaces to be covered; 
that it should be entirely free from all trace of acid, in 
order that it may not attack the metal. It should dry 
very rapidly, in order that no surface should be exposed 
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accidentally through chafing en route or careless handling 
in the Custom House. It should be readily dissolved with 
oil, petroleum or turpentine when the machine is ready to 
be set up at its final destination. 

The coating should, of course, be applied carefully to 
all polished surfaces which can be reached by the atmo- 
sphere, and care should be taken that the coating is in- 
tact after the machine has been packed—that is to say, 
when the packing case has been constructed around the 
machine. It very often happens that the packers care- 
fully coat all polished parts of a machine, but that more 
or less of the coating is removed during the handling nec- 
essary for placing the machine in its packing case, or by 
contact with the interior braces: The effects of this negli- 
gence are generally very serious, because the parts thus 
exposed are promptly attacked by rust, and the machine 
cannot be put in perfect condition, even if this be possi- 
ble, except by long and costly work. 

Polished surfaces which are in contact with each other 
should not be coated ; they will be sufficiently protected by 
the lubricating oil applied for running the machine. 
Likewise oil holes should be free from the coating com- 
position, as it is most difficult to completely remove it 
later on. Finally, it is recommended that this coating be 
not applied to any finished parts which, by their position 
in the machine, are completely protected from all exterior 
contact, and which are so situated that the removal of the 
protecting coat would be difficult. For these parts the 
employment of vaseline or solidified oil is suggested, as 
this can be readily removed, and, even if not removed, 
cannot affect the working of the machine. The only pre- 
caution to be taken is that the vaseline and oil should be 
entirely free from acid. As an example, inclosed gearing, 
such as in the head stock of a lathe, can be protected in 
this manner against rust. Vaseline or solidified oil may 
also be employed for protecting such small detached pieces 
as may be inclosed in a separate box. 


Packing Cases. 


The packing case must fulfill two requirements: it 
must effectually protect the machine against all shocks 
and injury during transportation, and must facilitate the 
handling of the machine—that to say, that the packing 
case is at the same time a covering and a vehicle. In 
order to fulfill this double requirement the case should be 
specially constructed, and, without fixing general rules, as 
the details of construction will vary considerably with 
the forms of different types of machines, the essential re- 
quirements will be given for packing cases containing a 
machine which is of a weight too great for moving by 
hand. 

The bottom is the most important part of the case, 
considered as a vehicle. If this is well designed it will 
not only facilitate handling during transportation from 
the United States to France, and contribute greatly to 
removing risk of injury, but it is the only part of the case 
which can be utilized in France, if, after remaining in 
showrooms, it is to be shipped by rail to its final destina- 
tion. The bottom should therefore be sufficiently strong to 
carry the total weight of the machine, without the as- 
sistance of any other part of the case, when balanced on a 
roller. It should be constructed with two longitudinal 
battens, in order that the case may be moved on rollers 
when cranes are not available, and these battens should 
be beveled at the ends to facilitate their employment. 
Transverse planking, spiked to the battens, forms the bot- 
tom of the case. On the bottom, constructed as indicated, 
two frames should be built around the machine, dividing 
the length of the case in three parts, in such manner as to 
support the pressure of ropes or chains when handling 
with cranes or other hoisting apparatus. These frames 
will, at the same time, act as supports for the interior 
braces, and as lateral supports in case the package is 
laid on its side, which often happens in spite of instruc- 
tions. Around these principal elements are built the 
sides, ends and top of the case, which are designed simply 
for protecting the machine generally. In constructing the 
packing case the remarks already made regarding its 
volume must be borne in mind. This volume is com- 
puted from the over-all dimensions, and often a bolt head 
or a batten badly placed will largely increase the cubage. 

In designing the packing case it is very necessary to 
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make provision for the examination of the machine in the 
Custom House, and even for removing it completely. It 
is absolutely necessary in all events to arrange an open- 
ing in one of the sides or in the cover, through which the 
nature of the machine may readily be seen. This opening 
should be large enough to permit the examination of all 
parts of the interior of the case, and to permit the pas- 
sage of a lantern, if required. It should be closed by a 
cover secured with screws. 

To allow for removing the machine completely from 
the packing case, in order to determine the net weight ot 
the machine for the Custom House, it should be arranged 
so that the packing and the unpacking may be readily 
and rapidly accomplished, without it being necessary to 
injure the panels. For this it is necessary that the top 
and one of the sides be secured with screws instead of 
nails, and that the position of the interior battens and 
braces be indicated externally, in order that the screws 
and nails fixing them may be readily found. 

It is especia!ly recommended that the interior of pack- 
ing cases be not lined with paper. Such a lining prevents 
the circulation of air, and if the machine be packed in a 
damp atmosphere the humidity, which under other cir- 
cumstances would have evaporated, will attack the me- 
tallic parts wherever exposed ever so slightly. Special at- 
tention is cailed to this point, as practical experience has 
demonstrated that effects have resulted from lining cases 
quite unforeseen by the exporter. 

Lists and Drawings. 


It is very necessary that the machine should be accom- 
panied by a detailed list of the detached pieces contained 
in the packing case, which, on unpacking, will show 
whether any part has been lost during transportation or 
during the Custom House examination. It is most indis- 
pensable that this list should be accompanied by a draw- 
ing or cut showing clearly the machine when assembled 
and ready for work. This cut should also show all ac- 
cessories which are indispensable to the machine: for 
example, countershafts, keys and wrenches, change gears 
and so forth. This cut, in lieu of which a drawing should 
be supplied, will permit the Custom House inspectors to 
convince themselves that the detached pieces actually 
form part of the machine; otherwise, these pieces may 
have to pay duties at a higher rate than the machine it- 
self. If the machine has been taken apart and made up 
into several packages, a cut or drawing should be placed 
in each case, as in general all of the packages are not 
opened in the Custom Houses. 

These papers, lists, cuts and drawings should be care- 
fully enveloped in water proof paper, and tacked inside 
the case near the small opening already mentioned, in 
order that they may be readily accessible. When the 
dimensions are such that the papers can be attached to the 
cover of the opening, this should be done. 

Exterior Marks. 

Once the packing is finished, it only remains to prop- 
erly mark the cases for identification. All manufacturers 
know that a case should be marked legibly with identify- 
ing marks and numbers, the gross and net weight, the vol- 
ume and the name of the port of discharge, the latter in 
legible lettering at least 2 inches in hight. It is only nec- 
essary to call their attention to the necessity of marking 
the absolutely exact net weight, as even a very small dif- 
ference between the weight stated and the true weight 
may cause difficulties in the Custom House, and, perhaps, 
the imposition of fines. The volume is determined by tak- 
ing the three dimensions over all. In addition to these 
marks, indispensable for the transportation of the pack- 
age, and which should, when possible, be placed on the 
sides of the case, it is recommended that on each end of 
the package a short designation of the contents be added. 
These last named inscriptions are absolutely necessary 
when the package is to be stored in a warehouse, as they 
permit of the immediate identification of a case contain- 
ing a given machine. These inscriptions should not only 
indicate the type of machine, but should also give its size 
or number. 

Finally, exporters are urged to paint a black circle 
around the heads of all nails and screws which should be 
removed in order to unpack the machine with the least 
work and without injuring the panels and bracings. 
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If the bottom of the case has been given the special 
form indicated above, there is little chance that it will be 
placed otherwise than upright; it is, however, better to 
add the usual indications—*" top,” “ bottom ” and so forth. 

Conclusion. 

If the above suggestions are carefully followed man- 
ufacturers will greatly diminish the risk of injury or 
deterioration during transport, and will spare the con- 
signee of the machine and the purchaser in France the 
trouble, delay and expense which the loss, damage or 
breakage of an essential part of the machine will cause 
him. The importance of properly bracing and securing a 
machine in its packing case has not been insisted upon, as 
the methods must vary greatly with each type of ma- 
chine. The manufacturer should know how to so ar- 
range the bracing that the stresses to which the case may 
be subjected will be properly distributed and only brought 
to bear on such parts of the machine as may be capable 


of resisting them. 
++ e—____——_ 


An Improved Blacksmith Forge. 


The forge shown in the accompanying engraving is 
constructed entirely of cast iron, with the exception of the 
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An Important Drawback Decision, 


WasHinoton, D. C., March 15, 1904.—The Attorney- 
General has rendered an important decision bearing upon 
a large class of applications which the Treasury Depart- 
ment has received for the allowance of drawback of duty 
upon articles of foreign manufacture imported in a com- 
pleted condition and designed to be attached more or less 
permanently to other articles of domestic manufacture in- 
tended for export. The Attorney-General’s decision is 
adverse to the claimant, and emphasizes the importance 
of the enactment of some such legislation as that em- 
bodied in the pending Lovering bill for the liberalization 
of the drawback laws. The decision is important also as 
indicating to manufacturers a method by which under the 
present law duties on imported appliances, separate parts, 
&e., intended to be attached to goods designed for ex- 
port may be saved if it is not absolutely essential that 
the attachment should take place prior to shipment. 

The application upon which the Attorney-General’s 
opinion was based was that of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, who, under a contract with the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand, manufactured a number of cars 
for which vacuum brakes, rubber springs and Pintsch 
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Lood over the fire, which is made of heavy galvanized 
iron. A novel feature is the water cooled tuyere, a sec- 
tional view of which is given at the upper right hand 
part of the engraving, and shows the manner in which 
the water is allowed to surround and fill the exposed part 
of the tuyere where it projects into the center of the fire, 
so as to keep it cool and prevent it from burning out. 

The main body of the forge is 4 feet long by 3 fect 
6 inches wide, exclusive of the water box hung on the 
left end and the tong box hung at the right. The latter is 
3 feet 6 inches long by 10 inches wide and 10 inches deep, 
and the water box, through which the tuyere passes, is 
16 x 20 inches. The surface of the bed plate stands 2 
feet 6 inches from the floor and in its center is a fire box 
20 inches square, lined with fire brick and connected with 
the tuyere. A cast iron fire back, protected with fire brick 
supports the hood and smoke pipe, and the opposite side 
and back are surrounded with cast iron plates 9 inches 
wide to retain the surplus coal. For varying the intensity 
of the heat a draft regulating damper is located in the 
iron pipe above the top of the water box, where it is with- 
in easy reach of the smith. Inasmuch as all the parts 
are quickly detachable, it may be easily moved or taken 
down and packed for shipment. The Universal black- 
smith forge, as it is called, is built by the Canton Foundry 
& Machine Company, also proprietors of the Universal 
Machine Works, Canton, Ohio. 


BLACKSMITH FORGE. 


light apparatus were imported. These appliances were 
withdrawn from customs warehouse and assorted into 
sets, but were not attached to the cars, and were subse- 
quently exported with the cars in one general shipment to 
New Zealand. Claim for drawback of duty on the im- 
ported appliances was based upon the declaration that the 
contract called for completed cars fitted with the articles 
enumerated. The Attorney-General, in a letter to the 


Secretary of the Treasury recommending the denial of 
this application, says: 


Under the contract it was necessary to set up the cars for in- 
spection in this country, and that when inspected there should 
be present with them all necessary brakes, springs and parts of 
the lighting apparatus; but it was not required that any of said 
things should be installed in the cars while in the United States 
and they were not, In fact, so placed at any time before exporta- 
tion, After having been inspected the cars were taken down 
and the different parts thereof, along with the imported equip- 
ment above specified, properly packed; and in this way all were 
transported abroad on shipboard. The parts of the Pintsch light 
apparatus were taken out of the packages in which they were 
originally imported, segregated, inspected and then repacked with 
the parts of the cars to which they were subsequently to be at- 
tached for use. The brakes and springs, having been withdrawn 
from customs custody, were thereafter sent out in the packages in 
which they were originally imported as a part of the entire 
consignment. 

Section 3025 of the Revised Statutes provides: “ No return of 
duties shall be allowed on the export of any merchandise after it 
has been removed from the custody and control of the Govern- 
ment, except in the cases provided in sections 3019, 3020, 8022 
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and 3026." (The excepted cases do not affect the present ques- 
Cis «sk 

I am of opinion that the brakes, springs and Pintsch light ap- 
paratus imported by the applicant were not, in any proper sense 
of the terms, used “in the manufacture of articles manufactured 
or produced within the United States,” as required by the terms 
of the act of 1897. And as all such articles were removed “ from 
the custody and control of the Government,” no return of the 
duties paid thereon can now be allowed under any provision of 
law. I have the honor, therefore, to advise you to deny the ap- 
plication. 


The Attorney-General does not indicate whether he 
would have ruled differently upon this application had 
the appliances referred to been permanently attached to 
the cars before their shipment, but that point is not re- 
garded by the Treasury Department as of any special im- 
portance, as it has always been found necessary to ship 
such cars in a “ knocked down” condition. Perhaps the 
most important point developed by this case is the fact 
that, under the present law, the manufacturers could have 
saved the duties on all these appliances, amounting to a 
large sum, if after their importation they had been per- 
mitted to remain in customs custody until required for 
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A fllotor Driven Bar and Billet Shear, 


The accompanying engraving illustrates a heavy motor 
driven bar and billet shear recently built by the Doty 
Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis. As may be seen, the 
main frame or housing is cast in one piece and is heavy 
and substantial in its proportions. The main driving 
gear has a large diameter, with a wide face, and in its 
construction special attention was given to insure the 
proper meshing of the teeth. The fly wheel is also of 
large diameter, with a heavy rim, to afford sufficient mo- 
mentum to do the required work easily. 

To insure ample wearing surface the sliding head is 
exceptionally long and has wide bearings carefully fitted 
in the housing, with means provided for effective lubrica- 
tion. It is actuated by means of a steel eccentric which 
is forged in one piece, with the shaft and works in a 
bronze sliding box. The shaft is provided with a positive 
jaw clutch and automatic stop of an approved type, which 
causes the sliding head to stop at the top of each stroke 
unless the lever is kept depressed when the machine runs 
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export. The Treasury Department would have issued a 
permit under which the goods could have been unpacked, 
examined and repacked in the same cases, and thus the 
inspection called for by the terms of the contract with the 
New Zealand Government could have been complied with. 
Ww. L. C. 
——o+e. 

The American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, have 
through purchase acquired manufacturing rights under 
the several patents which have been issued pertaining to 
such devices. This gives them the right to build their 
new “American” engine lathe, with quick changing 
mechanism for thread-cutting and feeding. The lathe has 
previously been shown in these columns. The line of 
sizes in which this lathe is built ranges from 14 inches 
to 36 inches, inclusive, and full information on any size 
will, we are confident, be cheerfully furnished by the 
makers. 


Two handsome pamphlets which have been issued, en- 
titled “The Yampa Coal Field, on the main line of the 
Moffat Road,” and “The Hydrocarbons of the Moffat 
Road,” contain the reports of W. Western. They deal 
with some of the mineral resources of the projected Den- 
ver, Northwestern & Pacific Railway. 


AND BILLET SHEAR 


continuously. 
to gauge. 

The motor is direct connected and drives the pinion 
shaft through cut gearing and a friction clutch. The 
pinion shaft is of steel and is mounted in inclined bear- 
ings on the front near the base, so that it may be removed 
without disturbing the gearing. For various classes of 
work interchangeable blades are supplied, which may be 
quickly detached and replaced. This machine is built in 
several sizes, and is claimed to be a very efficient tool for 
all kinds of bar and billet shearing. 

———_+-e= -——_ 

Word comes from Bangor, Maine, that prominent lum- 
bermen of that section have organized to develop large 
water power at what is known as Marsh Rips, on the 
Penobscot River, and that survevs for two large concrete 
dams are being made, with a purpose of building them 
the coming season. The plan is to develop electrical 
power, for use in operating pulp mills, and for general 
use along the Penobscot River. Another water power plan 
is to develop an unimproved water privilege on the Se 
basticook River, in the town of Winslow, Maine. It is re- 
ported that two corporations, the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Company and the Messalonskee Electric Company 
are seeking to get control of this privilege. 


This allows for careful shearing to line or 
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How Should Organized Labor Be Dealt 
With ?* 


BY J. KIRBY, JR., DAYTON, OHIO, 


In this country organized labor is of more recent de- 
velopment than it is in England, where, until the in- 
augzration of the great engineers’ strike of 1897, it may 
be said to have reigned almost supreme, and where it 
had carried its dictatorial policy to such an extent that 
it was only necessary for it to make demands such as 
led to that famous strike to bring the employers of Eng- 
land to their senses and to array them in one united 
body against a movement which was sapping the very 
vitals of her industrial and commerial interests. So 
completely had the labor unions throttled the employ- 
ing classes that a manufacturer could not introduce the 
manufacture of a new article, or an article differing in 
any manner from what he had formerly been producing 
in his establishment, without first submitting the pro- 
posed addition or change to the union and obtaining its 
stamp of approval. Not only was this so, but organized 
labor even went so far as to dictate the class of machines 
and tools the employer should use in the production of 
the goods he manufactured. The maximum amount of 
work an employee should perform was also almost ex- 
clusively subject to the government of the unions, and 
so arbitrary were the restrictions put upon output that 
a bricklayer, for example, was not allowed to lay more 
than 400 of the commonest brick for a day’s labor, while 
1500 would be a fair average day’s work of eight hours. 
But the engineers’ strike, which lasted about seven 
months and affected practically all the machine shops 
of England, was the “straw that broke the camel’s 
back’ and proved the beginning of a new era—or at 
least a partial return to first principles—and organized 
labor then and there began to lose its grip, to the ad- 
vantage of England’s industrial and commercial insti- 
tutions, which up to that time had gradually been going 
backward, until conditions became so intolerable and 
the outlook so serious as to cause great alarm and anxi- 
ety, and to lead to the adoption of drastic measures 
through which to bring about a change. 


The Open Shop in England. 


The employers, recognizing self preservation as the 
first !aw of nature, began to organize more solidly and 
upon a more substantial and businesslike basis, and 
are now far in advance of this country in the matter of 
organization, and were it not for the fact that they per- 
mitted the unions to gain such complete control as they 
did, before coming to a realization of what was bound 
to follow, they would to-day be absolute masters of the 
situation. But as it is, they have the situation well in 
hand, and union and nonunion men, in about equal num- 
bers, work side by side without friction in trades that 
are organized, it having been declared illegal to strike 
against the employment of nonunion men or to demand 
the discharge of a man because he does not belong to a 
labor organization. Thus the question of open or closed 
shop has been settled in England. It is claimed that 
some large employers of labor in England even now 
favor trade unions, on the ground that they would rather 
deal with the men collectively than as individuals, and 
that they have less trouble now that unionism has gotten 
down to a more conservative basis and the unions do not 
act so badly as they did. 


The Tatl Vale Decision. 


The next great blow to unionism in England was the 
Taff Vale Railway decision, which cost the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants $243,000 in damages and 
costs for injury inflicted upon the railway company 
through conspiracy to compel them to submit to the 
demands of the union, and in connection with which 
case the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Finlay, said: 

“What the House of Lords decided was that the 
ordinary law of the land be applied to trade unions as 
to everybody else. They did not introduce any excep- 
tional law for the case of trade unions; they decided that 


» @ae address before the Philadelphia convention of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 
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where those who constituted trade unions employ of- 
ficials, for the acts of those officials within the scope of 
their authority, within the scope of their duty, they are 
liable, just as any other employer is liable for the acts 
of his servants.” That is the whole decision in the Taff 
Vale case. 

On the whole, I think it may be truthfully said that 
labor conditions in England have greatly improved since 
the great engineers’ strike to which I have referred; but 
the improvement has been brought about first through 
thorough organization of the employers, and, second, 
through the decision in the Taff Vale case. 

Desperate Conditions in New Zealand. 


For the ultimate results of the complete reign of trade 
unionism let us turn our eyes to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Until recently New Zealand has been referred to 
by theorists and labor leaders as the land of no strikes, 
the land of bliss, the Elysium of labor’s dreams, &c., and to 
read some of the beautiful word pictures that have been 
drawn of that land of government arbitration and labor 
courts one might become impressed with the idea that 
New Zealand is the one spot on earth which is blest with 
a perfectly happy and contented people, and that its 
blessed condition is attributable to the fact that organized 
labor and socialism, working hand in hand, reign supreme 
and control all branches of legislation, industry and com- 
merce. Our attention is of late frequently called to ac- 
counts of the deplorable conditions in New Zealand and 
to the enormous and constantly increasing debt of that 
country, which is already burdened with the greatest per 
capita debt of any country in the world. Already the 
furniture manufacturers of New Zealand have been com- 
pelled to cease manufacturing that product owing to a 
decision of the Court of Arbitration fixing wages at a 
rate which made the manufacture of furniture in compe- 
tition with. foreign manufacturers prohibitive, and the 
manufacturers decided to stop manufacturing and import 
the product of foreign manufacturers. 

The Australian Globe has published distressing ac- 
counts of conditions in Australia and gives statistics 
showing that citizens of all trades and occupations are 
leaving the country. It states that in ten years, in Vic- 
toria, where. the labor legislation has been carried 
furthest, the los#in population has been 112,000; that the 
uumber of departures from New South Wales and Vic- 
toria has reached alarming proportions, and that in six 
months over 16,000 persons, comprising tradesmen, master 
craftsmen, sheep growers and farmers, have flown from 
the tyranny of the unions. And thus the Elysium of 
labor’s dreams has vanished. 

Conditions Here. 


Now, suppose we leave the socialistic labor legislation 
of Australia and New Zealand for those countries to look 
after and turn our attention to what is going on in our 
own midst, and whet do we find? We find organized so- 
cieties, called labor unions or organized labor, which, dur- 
ing a half century of existence, has succeeded in enrolling 
in its membership about 10 per cent. of the wage earners 
of the country, 60 to 75 per cent. of whom are there 
against their own free wills. We find that not only in the 
ranks, but among many of the officers of this so-called 
organized labor, the shining lights and leading spirits are 
of a class which openly defies our laws, and which knows 
but little and cares less about the rights of those who do 
not argee with them; we find an organization made up 
and conducted along the lines of graft, lawlessness and 
crime; we find an organization having “slugging com- 
mittees,” sometimes called “educational committees,” 
“ wrecking crews” and other interior secret adjuncts, to 
which are intrusted the duties of destroying business, 
the maiming and killing of those of the toiling masses 
who decline to accept their ultimatum and join their rule 
or ruin order; we find an organization all the members 
of which are not in sympathy with anarchy, but of whom 
all anarchists are in sympathy, and we find an organiza- 
tion which, if not suppressed, will sooner or later, if not 
by peaceful means, then by mob rule and lawlessness, 
override the natural and constitutional rights of the citi- 
zen, and overthrow the institutéons upon which our Goy- 
ernment is founded; and we ask, “ How should organized 
labor be dealt with?” 
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Some say nurse it, 


temporize with it and arbitrate 
questions with which, in many cases, arbitration should 


have no concern. The logical answer to this proposition 
is that organized labor has grown fat on that very policy 
and would be quite willing that it should be adopted gen- 
erally, for then it would, bit by bit, get all it demands 
in much less time and much easier than it can otherwise 
ever expect to reach its goal. 

Others say enact laws to control it, but this is absurd, 
because we already have laws to control it, but they don* 
control. Moreover, organized labor assumes to be above 
the law. Others say enforce the law and make organized 
labor behave itself. That is perfectly logical, so far as it 
goes, but how are we going to enforce the law with the 
politician toadying to that mythical labor vote which he 
sees through spectacles which the artful labor leader puts 
on his nose to look through, and when public sentiment 
offers, as it has been wont to do, only passive resistance 
to the breaking of the law in cases of labor strikes? 

Others say have no dealings with organized labor as 
such; don’t recognize it in your business; let organized 
labor attend to its business and you to yours. - Now, that 
is all very well in theory and sometimes works very well 
in practice. I know of cases where it has been fully suc- 
cessful, and so do all of you. But single handed and 
alone, it is not always practicable. Much depends upon 
circumstances; and long continued enjoyment of such 
blessed independence depends almost entirely upon the 
growth and strength of the other fellow. If he is per- 
mitted to go on uninterrupted in his mad career, you will 
soon find yourself surrounded with such disagreeable en- 
vironments, and you will find the atmosphere so full of 
the germs of unionism, that no person will have the cour- 
age to work for you, if indeed the “ boss” would permit 
any person to do so, and you will wish that you had never 
been born. 

Organized Labor a Humbug. 

Organized labor has made its record, the people know 
what it is, and nothing that I can say will change it, al- 
though I may have said, or may yet be able to say, some- 
thing which will help to awaken the people to action 
against it. I believe the people, and when I say “the people” 
I mean the masses, already realize that so-called organized 
labor of to-day, so far as ameliorating the condition of the 
toiling masses is concerned, is a humbug from start to fin- 
ish; that it stands first, last and all the time for power 
and graft, and that it is an institution through which un- 
principled men seek to live without honest work. It may 
be claimed that there are some exceptions, but I am not 
claiming that. There is no good reason that I can con- 
ceive of why the responsibility for the crime and law- 
lessness with which, in the name of organized labor, this 
country is pestered, and the cruelties and injustice that 
are heaped upon nonunion workingmen, should not be 
placed upon those who are at the head of the institution, 
and whose business it should be to either control their 
constituency or get out and make room for some one 
who can and will and who would not head such an in- 
stitution of crime and disorder unless they sanctioned it. 

Shall we forfeit our rights to dictate the manner in 
which our capital shall be managed and the product of 
our brains utilized? Shall we permit ourselves to be 
coerced and intimidated into recognizing and bargaining 
with an organization whose record is one of conspiracy 
and crime, and thereby become co-conspirators? which 
is exactly the position we occupy when we enter into an 
agreement with the union to discharge men who are not 
members of the union, or to force men into the union, or 
to refuse boys an opportunity to learn a trade, which 
otherwise we would give them. 

Shall we take a part in this movement against the 
natural law of economics and which absurdly proposes 
to abolish the law of supply and demand, and which is 
working such terrible hardship on all who cannot and 
do not participate in the higher wages to the few, en- 
forced by methods which are in direct violation of those 
laws and of all our conspiracy and criminal laws? This 
is exactly the position in which we place ourselves when 
we recognize the union and become a party to any agree- 
ment with the union which in any manner abridges our 
freedom of contract. We may twist the proposition as 
we will, we cannot escape the fact that we are aiding 
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and abetting a conspiracy against the constitutional 
rights of the citizen to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” or that we are guiltless before the law 
against conspiracy. 

Shall we recognize, by contracting with it, an insti- 
tution which seeks to divide the people into classes and 
to form a circle within which the wage earner must be 
content, and which seeks to place a premium upon in- 
dolence and a limitation upon production, the 
of all wealth? 

If our answer to these questions is negative, then the 
answer to the main question, “In the light of present 
developments, how should organized labor be dealt 


source 


with?” is, 
Retuse to Recognize It 

business. But you say, “That is easier said 
than done,” and I say, so it is; nevertheless, in very 
many cases, even single handed and alone, it is not so 
difficult as we have imagined it to be, and «ight here is 
where the significance of that insignificant word “ if” 
comes in. 

If employers of labor will organize and organize for 
business and organize to stay organized; if they will 
make up their minds that thorough organization against 
the evils of the present type of unionism is the only per- 
fect solution of the problem; if they will do their full 
duty in encouraging the people at large in organizing 
against those evils; if they will throw aside all selfish- 
ness and contribute of their money as freely as they lick 
revenue stamps when the Government has an emergency 
on hand and needs money; if they will protect and de- 
fend to the last, as they should do, the nonunion wage 
earner in his natural and constitutional right of con- 
tract; if they will do their full duty, as true American 
citizens, in the interest of enforcement of law and order, 
they will not live in fear of the brickbat and the billy, 
and they will find the agitator and breeder of discontent 
will soon become a thing of the past. 

Developments of the past year on lines of organiza- 
tion, not only of employers but of working people and 
citizens generally, against the methods of unionism as it 
has been conducted, and the great public sentiment 
which has been awakened, as well as the changed atti- 
tude uf the public press, are encouraging signs that the 
end of union terrorism and domination is near at hand. 
But there is great work yet to be done, particularly in 


in your 


The Matter of Education. 


The working people of this country are being deluged 
with literature, disseminated by labor unions and social- 
istic societies, which teaches hatred and discontent, 
much of which is calculated to inflame the reader with 
the spirit of anarchy. We need to establish and main- 
tain a system whereby the same people will be reached 
by literature tending to counteract the evil influence of 
such teachings, and whereby, through our ed@gcational 
bureau, they will become educated to a better under- 
standing of the law of economics and spurn the idea 
that they can lift themselves by pulling on their boot- 
straps, which is, in substance, what the fallacy of en- 
forced raising of wages amounts to when carried to its 
logical or illogical conclusion. This work is, I under- 
stand, to be undertaken by the Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation of America. It will require a great deal of 
money to prosecute, and it is hoped and believed that 
there is in this country patriotism enough to produce it. 

As the situation presents itself to-day, there are some 
very bright clouds on the horizon, and we have only 
to turn our eyes to Chicago to see what organization 
can do toward enforcement of law, the bone and sinew 
of the whole proposition. Give us absolute enforcement 
of and obedience to law and the question of whether 
shops shall be “open” or “closed” will settle itself, 
because to attempt to enforce a “closed” shop is con- 
spiracy, and when thoroughly tested will, I believe, be 
so interpreted, and has been so interpreted in England. 
We can then feel free to recognize unions or not, as we 
see fit, without fear of the bludgeon if we do not. 
Nevertheless, in the light of the record which organized 
labor has made for itself, we should refuse it the en- 
couragement and support which recognition in the man- 
agement of our business would give it. 
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The Knox Water Cooled Furnace Door, 


Where furnace doors are subjected to very high heat 
it is practically impossible to protect them sufficiently 
with fire brick to preserve the iron construction from 
burning and cracking. The new form of water jacketed 
door, shown herewith, is for use under just such unfavor- 
able circumstances, and was designed with a view of se 
curing a prolonged life for the door without making its 
construction a complicated one. In the illustrations the 
door is shown in elevation and in section, vertically and 
horizontally. It is a hollow casting, preferably of bronze, 
with a recess on the side toward the fire, which is filled 
with fire brick in the usual manner. The sides, top and 
bottom are known as cheeks and sills, respectively, and 
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Another form of door for use where the extra pro- 
tection of fire brick is not needed has the appearance 
which the one shown would have were the sills and 
cheeks removed. Its interior is designed on the same 
principle, with baffling partitions to cause the water to 
follow a tortuous path. In any of the forms where an 
eye or peephole is required it is cored in the casting 
near the center of one of the compartments, and guides 
are cast or bolted on the outer face to support the slide or 
leaf for closing the opening. To insure efficient circula- 
tion of the water, pockets are avoided where steam might 
accumulate and the partitions are inclined upwardly in 
the direction of flow, so that the steam will slip under 
them and pass on in its course. Another advantage is 
gained by having the upper sill closed and the inlet and 
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THE KNOX WATER COOLED FURNACE DOOR. 


are hollow like the main body. In one of the forms iu 
which the door will be made the lower sill is a separate 
casting and is bolted to the main body, so that this part, 
being the quickest to give out, may be renewed at but a 
small fraction of the expense of replacing the entire door. 
In the form which is illustrated the door is suspended 
from lugs at the top, but it may be quite as readily 
mounted to swing on a vertical axis where preferred. 

The main body, including the sills, is divided into hor- 
izontal compartments, as shown, each of which communi- 
cates with the adjacent compartments at the opposite 
ends, so as to form one continuous passage back and forth 
through the door from bottom to top. The inlet for the 
cooling water is at the left end of the lower sill and the 
outlet at the right end of the upper sill, the connections 
with the source and waste being made with rubber hos- 
ing, or metallic pipe with flexible joints, to allow for the 
opening and closing of the door. Where the door has a 
separate lower sill communication between its chamber 
and the next above is made by a U-connection ; otherwise, 
the opening is made through one cheek, in the same way 
as for the other compartments. 


outlet pipes of small capacity compared with the cavities 
in the door. The water may then be under a pressure of, 
say, 15 to 20 pounds, which will increase the speed of the 
current and make the circulation positive. It has been 
found in practice that under these conditions the life of 
the door is materially lengthened. By having the circula- 
tion under pressure it is also possible to use the same 
water successively in the cooling of several doors. 
Luther L. Knox of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the inventor of 
the door described, and it is manufactured exclusively by 
the Keystone Bronze Company of the same city. Doors of 
this pattern are now being used by the Clairton Steel 


Company, Clairton, Pa. 
OG 


The Exhibition Commission at Ottawa, which has 
charge of the Dominion exhibits to be sent to the St. 
Louis’ Exposition, has received from the Londonderry iron 
mines of Colchester County, Nova Scotia, an exhibit of 
iron ore of the weight of nine tons, empracing the varie- 
ties of commercial ore found in that district. It includes 
specimens of hematite, siderite, ankerite, and specular 
iron ore and iron ochre or paint ore. 
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Prices of Soft Coal and Labor. 

Many consumers and others are inclined to view with 
alarm the increased price of soft coal. We doubt very 
much if they credit the statements which may have been 
presented to them by sellers that this increase in recent 
years has been largely the penalty paid to organized 
labor. One need only take the boastful statements of 
the leaders of the miners’ organization which have re- 
cently appeared to know that this is a fact. What busi- 
ness man is there who can point to the growth of his 
affairs, to say naught of his profits, at such a rate as 
is presented in the following statement: 

In 1896, before the day of joint conferences, the rate 
for pick mining was 45 cents a ton; in 1897 it was put 
up to 51 cents. At the first joint conference, which was 
held in 1898, an advance in the mining rate was granted, 
and the following base rates were established: Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, 66 cents per ton for lump coal; 
Indiana, bituminous, 66 cents per ton for lump coal; In- 
diana, bituminous, 40 cents per ton for mine run; In 
diana, block, 76 cents per ton, lump coal; Illinois, Dan- 
ville as basis point, 40 cents per ton, mine run. In 1899 
the agreement of 1898 was reaffirmed. 

In 1900 an advance of 14 cents for lump and 9 cents 
for mine run made the scale as follows: Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and the block district of Indiana, lump, 80 
cents per ton; Indiana, bituminous, mine run, 49 cents 
per ton; Indiana, bituminous, lump, 80 cents per ton; 
Illinois, Danville as basis point, 49 cents per ton. 

In 1901 and in 1902 the agreement of 1900 was re- 
affirmed. In 19083 an advance of 10 cents for lump and 
6 cents for mine run made the scale as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the block district of Indiana, lump 
coal, 90 cents per ton; Indiana, bituminous, mine run, 
55 cents per ton; Indiana, bituminous, lump, 90 cents 
per ton; Illinois, bituminous, mine run, Danville as a 
basic point, 55 cents per ton. 

Now this year came the offer of a reduction from the 
operators; that the interstate agreement of the present 
year be continued with the same conditions for two 
years from April 1, 1904, until March 31, 1906, with the 
following exceptions, to wit: First, That the price for 
mining be reduced 5 cents per ton on 114 inch screened 
lump coal, pick mining, in the Western Pennsylvania 
thin vein, the Hocking, the basing district of Ohio, and 
both block and bituminous districts of Indiana; 3 cents 
per ton on mine run coal, pick mining, in the bituminous 
district of Indiana and at Danville, the basing point of 
Illinois. 

Second, That the price for machine mining be reduced 
4 cents per ton on screened lump coal in Western Penn- 
sylvania, thin vein, and the Hocking, the basing district 
of Ohio; 5 cents per ton on screened lump coal in the 
block and bituminous districts of Indiana, and 3 cents 
per ton on mine run coal in the bituminous district of 
Indiana, and at Danville, the basing point of Illinois. 

By a referendum vote the men have agreed to this 
proposition, and it is peculiar to note the constituent 
parts of that vote. The part forming the district operat- 
ing under the interstate agreement voted thus: 








For. Against. 

CPE 55d § CHUNG whe ORNs HU RKEED Videee's 7,036 26,609 
TRON vice eco ccsctcvcce do esciucesecs 34,700 14,702 
DRE. 6 OV 60k ec ddsee dadese detache 4,784 10,086 
Pennsylvania .....- eee ere ecereeneneee 6,993 14,530 
ORREES «ics Je c'vcndesis cageeeecsaye 53,513 65,927 


Outside districts, such as Central Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
gave a vote of 15,013 for and 36,000 against. It is notice- 
able that Illinois, the hotbed of unionism, gave a terrific 
vote in favor of a strike; that meant plenty of local 
troubles there this summer. 

The new scale gives this result: 

Class Work. 


Pick mining: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana—Screened lump, per 


eT eET ETT Re itl ee $0.85 
Illinois district—Mine run, Danville basing rate, per 
Milkt eddwakedchaanens Sead bevl ene cedkwa suee es .52 
Machine mining: 
Pittsburgh district—Lump, thin vein, per ton...... 57 


Mine run, thin vein, per ton...........s-eeeeeeee .8543 


La SURGE: WON: DOU CONE ixccccaddvadwadewddaans -4820 
ihe Fam, titek vets, pet tOBiiss cn rdvecsweecaccaws -2974 
Indiana bituminous district—Punching machine, lump, 

POP RONG ne COR de ndiive Keen ek Wetdewaeea 67 
Punching machine, mine run, per ton............. 42 
Chain machine, pump, per ton:...........ceeeees .635 
Chain machine, mine run, per ton................ .395 

Hocking Valley district—Jeffrey machine, lump, per 

CO. ote ad Re lee ed CAMS Wend Kons s cbse 57 
Jeffrey machine, mine run, per ton............... .3955 
Chain machine, lump, per ton...............ee0e. .615 
Chain machine, mine run, per ton................ .38992 

Illinois district—Mine run, Danville basis, per ton... 42 
Track layers, per eight-hour day............ccceccees 2.42 
Track layers’ helpers, per eight-hour day.............. 2.23 
TPOPOOTS, POT CIGMCROGP GAGiio ccccties cécccccscecce 1.065 
Bottom cakers, per eight-hour day.................0. 2.42 
CORNONy OR GRINOEE GG ce ceivleudcckunaeweaceeeces 2.42 
Teip ridera, per cight-Newr GGG soc ivs ccccccwccs cece 2.42 
Water haulers and machine haulers, per eight-hour day. 2.42 
Timbermen, per eight-hour day.........ccccecccceces 2.42 


Pipemen for compressed air plants, per eight-hour day.. 2.42 

Company men in long wall mines of third vein district, 
PU Ee bo wi Kas ob eees dee need cetuee 2.23 

All other inside day labor, per eight-hour day.......... 2.23 


Vice-President Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
illustrates by the following table what the interstate 
movement has done for the miners in the way of wages, 
taking the Pittsburgh district as a basing point: 


1896. 1900. 1904. 
Pick mining, per ton.......... 45 cents. 80 cents. 85 cents. 
Bere Ue GOW evince cnewawica 9and 9% 8 
ee ee eee $1.40 $2.10 $2.42 
Inside day men, per day.......... $1.40 $2.10 $2.23 


Does not this statement offer a refutation to the oft 
repeated statements that the operators are growing rich 
at the expense of the consumer? 

The carriers of soft coal have agreed to hold to rates 
made a year ago; great pressure was brought to bear 
by the operators to get a reduction, but none was forth- 
coming. For over a month the operators have been 
warding off the fina] settlement. The uncertainty of a 
wage settlement by the miners and operators was re- 
sponsible for several postponements, but the railroads, 
so it is understood, were anxious to forecast the out- 
come of the wage conference and fix their rates. The 
operators in the meantime were strengthening their post- 
tion and receiving the support of the large consumers. 

The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Reading, Nor- 
folk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, New York Central 
and other leading railroad companies have announced 
their through rates on soft coal freights for the coming 
year. They are unchanged from last year. The demand 
of the Pittsburgh operators was that the rate on cargo 
coal be reduced to 73 cents per ton to Lake Erie ports, 
and that fuel coal be reduced to 83 cents a ton. The 
present rate on cargo coal from the Pittsburgh district 
to Lake Erie ports is 83 cents a ton; from the West Vir- 
ginia district, 91 cents, and from the Ohio district, 80 
cents. The rate to Chicago for all rail shipments is 
$1.90, this being an increase of almost 25 per cent. over 
the rate prevailing in 1902. 

—_—_—_»4-@—_____ 
The Pennsylvania Tunnel Contracts. 


In awarding the contracts for construction work on 
their New York tunnel] last week the Pennsylvania Rall- 
road only provided for the two river sections. The cor- 
tract which the O’Rourke Engineering Construction Com- 
pany received provided only for constructing the two 
tubes under the Hudson River and extending from shore 
to shore. The contract for the four tubes of the East 
River section, which S. Pearson & Sons, Limited, of Lon- 
don, England, received, also included only the work from 
shore to shore. 

This leaves a considerable portion of the work still 
to be contracted for, including the entire section under- 
neath Manhattan Island and connecting the two river 
sections, as well as the land sections at the New Jersey 
and Long Island terminals. It is expected that these con- 
tracts will be awarded shortly. 

No contracts for iron or equipment have been placed 
by the two contracting firms as yet. 

The O’Rourke Company will require about 52,000 tons 
of finished castings for their work, and the Pearson firm 
will require 120,000 tons. 

As the tunnel on the New Jersey shore will be more 
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than a mile long, and as the work on Manhattan Island 
is to be very considerable, it is estimated that almost as 
much iron will be required for these land sections as the 
two contractors for the river sections will require com- 
bined. 
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The New East Shop of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & [lfig. Company.* 


The following outlines the plan for utilizing the floor 
space of the new east shop of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company at East Pittsburgh, said to be 
the largest single building ever erected for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The total length of the building is 1658 
feet. It has a width of 230 feet for a length of 1082 feet 
from the south wall; a width of 190 feet for a length of 
423 feet, and a width of 150 feet for the remaining 144 
feet of length—the reduction in width affecting the east 
aisle only. The east end wall of the casting storehouse 
is joined to the east shop, making a continuous east wall, 
having a total length of 1868 feet, or more than 1-3 mile. 
In general the design of this building closely follows that 
of the original main machine shop, there being a central 
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ing division. Following the practice in the main shop, 
the five aisles of the east shop will be known as sections, 
each having been assigned a characteristic letter in this 
order: West aisle, ground floor, section P; center aisle, 
section R; east aisle, ground floor, section S; east aisle, 
gallery floor, section T; west aisle, gallery floor, section 
W. 

When the east shop is in operation it will provide 
large extensions to many of the existing departments in 
the main shop. In the allotment of space in the east 
shop much attention was given to caring for these ex- 
tensions and so to locate departments that the transpor- 
tation of materials would be reduced to minimum dis- 
tances. The cost of manufacturing operations was the 
paramount issue; the cost of transportation being next 
in importance because of the long distances between de- 
partments due to the size and grouping of the buildings. 

South of the power house division wall, section P will 
be utilized for the manufacture and test of oil insulated 
and air cooled transformers and static interrupters,, and, 
until the space is needed for manufacturing purposes, 
this apparatus will be prepared for shipment, boxed and 
stored within the section, the actual loading on cars 
being also provided for at the south end of the section. 
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Complete Works at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE NEW EAST SHOP OF THE 


high bay and two side aisles having ground and gallery 
floors. The central bay is 70 feet wide, and is unob- 
structed for its entire length of 1658 feet, except for a 
drawbridge 33 feet wide, approximately in line with the 
present drawbridge in section D. The ground and gal- 
lery floors of the east side aisle are 80 feet wide for 1082 
feet, and are 40 feet wide for 482 feet—both unobstructed 
by partitions. The ground and gallery floors of the west 
side aisles are 80 feet wide for the entire length of 1658 
feet, and are obstructed by the partition walls inclosing 
the power house, to which reference will be made later. 
The east shop is connected with the older buildings by 
seven bridges, all of which are on a level with the gallery 
floor, or higher, thereby permitting the passage of inter- 
works and freight trains without interference. 

The main entrances to the eaSt shop are at the south 
end in the center of the building, on the ground and gal- 
lery floor levels. For a distance of 48 feet each side of 
the entrances, and upon both floors of the south bridge, 
are located-a number of offices, which have been allotted 
to various departments, as follows: Ground floor, east, 
publishing department; ground floor, west, specification 
department ; first or mezzanine floor, east, detail engineer- 
ing department, office division; first floor, west, purchas- 
ing department; second or gallery floor, east, superin- 
tendent’s office; second floor, west, production depart- 
ment; third floor, center, engineer of works’ office; south 
bridge, both floors, detail engineering department, draft- 





* Abstract of an article by C. C. Tyler, superintendent of the 
plant, in the February issue of the Electric Club Journal. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY. 


The transformer testing department is to be located in 
the space south of the power house for the entire width 
of the section by 192 feet long and inclosed by brick fire 
walls with arched ceiling, making the department as 
nearly fire proof as possible. Within the walls inclosing 
the transformer testing department a space 64 x 80 feet 
has been allotted to the electrical engineering department 
for experimental determinations. This space is sepa- 
rated from the transformer testing department by a brick 
wall 8 feet high, over which electric traveling cranes 
can pass to make the necessary lifts of apparatus. A 
small room has been provided in this space, having parti- 
tion walls extending from the floor to the ceiling, in 
which experimental tests may be made upon detail ap- 
paratus designed for operation upon very high tension 
lines. 

The power house is located in section P, and the north 
and south brick partition walls extend up to the roof 
through section W. The east side wall extends from 
the ground to the roof, separating the power house from 
section R; the whole space. so inclosed being approxi- 
mately 312 x 80 feet. The engine and generator room 
occupies 128 x 80 feet, and the boiler room and stack 
room 184 x 48 feet. The two rooms are separated by a 
brick partition wall extending from the basement up to 
the roof, and there is another full hight brick wall on the 
east side of the boiler and stack rooms, there being no 
gallery floor over the boilers. That portion of the roof 


over the main inclosure of the power house is made of 
concrete and the gallery floor within the power house is 
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supported by heavy steel girders and brick arches. Be- 
tween the east wall of the boiler and stack rooms and 
the east wall of the power house, separating it from sec- 
tion R, in an area approximately 184 x 32 feet, provision 
has been made for the erection of 12 towers for the treat- 
ment of insulating materials by a continuous process, 
these towers being a part of the extension of the dip- 
ping and drying department. 

The space north of the power house, section P, will 
contain the tinners’, pole piece and cutting off depart- 
ments. The first will manufacture transformer tanks, 
field coil cases and other sheet metal work, as heretofore, 
and is located here on account of its proximity to the 
transformer department. For the same reason the pole 
piece department was located here to be near the punch 
department, from which it receives most of its material. 
The deliveries of finished pole pieces from this depart- 
ment will be made to sections A, B, C, D, R and 8, and 
to the store keeping and shipping department. The cut- 
ting off department is an entirely new department, in 
which it is proposed to cut cold rolled steel, axle steel and 
tool steel for all departments of the works requiring ma- 
terial of this character cut to definite lengths. The stock 
of material required by the cutting off department will 
be carried in the casting storehouse extension, to which 
reference will be made later. The removal of the tin- 
ners’ and pole piece departments from their old to this 
new location will provide ample space for the extension 
of the punch, annealing and sheet steel painting depart- 
ments of section G. The cutting off department and the 
storage of the materials required by it in the casting store- 
house will make available space in the blacksmith shop, 
section H, for additional forging fires. 

Section R will be utilized for the manufacture, test 
and shipment of all classes of generators and motors, 
rotary converters, and apparatus having rotor and stator 
elements, excepting street railway motors, from 100 horse- 
power up to machines having a maximum internal bore 
not exceeding 6 feet. This section will later relieve sec- 
tions B and D of the smaller apparatus they now manu- 
facture, and for which their equipment of machine tools 
is not so well adapted as that to be located in section R. 
By limiting the size of apparatus to be manufactured in 
this section to a definite diameter of maximum bore of 
the stationary parts, the maximum sizes for the ma- 
chine tool equipment were immediately determined. The 
largest planers will take 10 feet between uprights, the 
largest boring mills will swing 10 feet between housings, 
and the largest lathes will swing 6 feet. The new ma- 
chine tools for this section, which have been purchased, 
were selected with due regard for the use of high speed 
cutting tool steels, and are all of very heavy pattern to 
meet the unusual requirements. The special equipment 
of machine tools for the manufacture of turbo-generators 
will probably be located in this section. 

Section S will differ from any other ground floor 
section in that but little of its product will be completely 
assembled within the limits of the section. It will, in 
the main, supply sections A, B and C with parts ready 
for assembling, and its space will be apportioned among 
six new departments—namely, frame, bracket, spider, 
building, shaft and bearing departments. The frame de- 
partment will perform all machining operations on 
frames used in the manufacture of all apparatus now 
made in section C, and its product will in most cases be 
ready for assembling operations when it leaves the de- 
partment. The bracket department will perform all ma- 
chining operations upon all brackets used in connection 
with the product of the frame department. The spider 
department will perform all machine operations upon all 
spiders used in the manufacture of all apparatus now 
made in sections A and C, and its product will be de- 
livered to the building department. The building depart- 
ment will build sheet steel upon all shafts and spiders 
for the rotors required for the apparatus manufactured 
in sections A and C, and within all frames as required 
by section C, and also file the slots, preparatory to wind- 
ing, in the sheet steel which it has built upon rotors 
and stators. The shaft department will perform all 


machining and finishing operations upon all shafts re- 
quired by sections A, B, C, D and R which are less than 
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8 inches diameter by 8 feet long, and provision has been 
made for finishing the parts of shafts having circular 
cross section by suitable grinding machines. All shafts 
Within the maximum size given will be made by this 
department to meet the requirements of the storekeeping 
and shipping department and of the detail and supply 
department. The bearing department will perform all 


machining and finishing operations upon all bearings 
required by sections A, B, C, D and R_ which have a 
bearing surface less than 8 inches in diameter. It will 


also supply the storekeeping and shipping department 
and the detail and supply department with the bearings 
required by them to fill their orders. The establishment 
and operation of the departments of section S will change 
the character of the work now carried on in section C, 
which will eventually comprise four departments—name- 
ly, detail, assembling, winding and testing departments. 
The detail department will make the smaller parts re- 
quired in the manufacture of generators and motors un- 
der 100 horse-power now made in section C, such as 
covers, resistance rings, auto-starters for type H motors, 
&c. The other departments will carry on similar opera- 
tions to those now being performed, only on a larger 
scale, and the vehicle motor department, section F, will 
be absorbed into the departments of sections C and F. 

Section T will be utilized exclusively for the manu- 
facture of detail apparatus. The various departments 
now in section M will be transferred to this section, with 
the exception of the screw and instrument departments. 
The names of the various departments in section T so far 
determined are: Rheostat, switch, milling, oil switch, cir- 
cuit breaker, marble working, switchboard and detail 
testing departments. The removal of these departments 
from section M will make that space available for an ex- 
tension to the storekeeping and shipping department, 
provide room for the separate storerooms for the detail 
and supply department, and also permit the transfer of 
the polishing and plating department from section O into 
section M at the north end, next to the power house. 

The space in section W south of the power house has 
been allotted to the instrument, experimental, model and 
small tool departments. The first will be located next 
to the offices of the production department, and will man- 
ufacture the several classes of instruments not made at 
the Newark works. Provision will probably be made in 
this department to test and prepare for shipment all the 
instruments of its own production. The experimental 
department will be moved to section W, from its present 
location in section F, and its operations will be limited 
to experimental work only. The model department will 
be used to develop the smaller types of apparatus which 
have passed the experimental stage and to produce man- 
ufacturing models which can be used to prepare special 
tools, fixtures and gauges for the economical manufacture 
of their constituent parts. The small tool department 
will be transferred from section F to that portion of 
section W immediately south of the power house. It 
will comprise the tool supply and tool repair depart- 
ments, and will control, as heretofore, all the sub-tool 
rooms located in other departments. In that portion of 
section W inclosed by the power house main partition 
walls will be located the japanning department and the 
extension to the dipping and drying department, includ- 
ing the new vacuum impregnating and drying tanks. 
Section W, north of the power house, already contains 
the tool and die department, in which are made all the 
special tools, jigs, dies, fixtures, formers, &c., required by 
the various departments of the East Pittsburgh works. 
This department will also repair the dies used by section 
C, and repair many of the machine tools which become 
worn in other departments. The removal of the smal! 
tool, tool, experimental and vehicle motor departments 
from section F will provide for large extensions to the 
brush holder, commutator and screw departments, ani 
permit the establishment of a controller department, it 
being the plan to utilize section F for these four depart- 
ments only. 

Between sections P and W and sections S and T mez- 
zanine floors have been erected, upon which will be lo- 
cated the coat and toilet rooms for employees of the east 
shop. Immediately north of the east shop and connected 
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with it is the casting storehouse extension, which is ap- 
proximately 210 x 600 feet, and is divided throughout 
its length into three bays each 70 feet wide. It is at 
right angles to the length of the main and east shops, and 
will contain the returned material department and scrap 
department for the various scrap materials, except brass 
and copper alloys. The major portion of its area will be 
utilized for the storage of castings and steel bars of the 
different qualities required in manufacturing operations. 
The storage and shipment of street railway motors will 
also be provided for in this building. 

One of the great problems in connection with the 
operation of the east shop has been the method of trans- 
porting materials into and out of its different depart- 
ments. Two standard gauge tracks cross sections P, R 
and §S, and will be used for the shipment of completed 
apparatus from the transformer department and section 
R. A standard gauge track enters the north end of 
section B for a distance of 160 feet, which will be used 
for receiving the larger castings and forgings which enter 
into the product of this section. 
pared for a complete system of industrial railway tracks 
connecting all the principal buildings, the main lines 
passing through sections A, C, P and S and the casting 
storehouse, with frequent connecting cross tracks. Later 
the system may be extended through the gallery floors. 
The principal means of material transportation between 
sections C and S wil be by a tunnel passing under both 
the east and main shops. The tunnel will be provided 
with two industrial railway tracks, and an elevator at 
each end will carry loaded trucks down and up. No 
openings into this tunnel are made except at the termini 
in sections C and S. Twenty electric traveling cranes 
will be installed in the east shop for handling the work 
in departments requiring their use. 

The above arrangement of departments was decided 
upon after careful study and now seems the best of many 
proposed plans. However, as departments are organized 
and put in operation it is not unlikely that some modifi- 
cation may be found advantageous. 





Lake Mining Matters. 


Beginning of Spring Trade. 


DvututH, MInn., March 19, 1904.—A little ore has been 
chartered at fixed figures for Lake Erie delivery the 
coming season, and at rates similar to those in force last 
year. But this has been only for Tonawanda, and is of 
small moment as regards the general market. That re- 
mains as for weeks, with some line of ore ships filled up 
for the season at rates to be fixed later. So many ques- 
tions now enter the matter of ore freights that it is im- 
possible to make an agreement at this time. The wage 
and management question are unsettled and are fight- 
ing ground. The probable tonnage to be moved is fairly 
well understood in some circles, and it is sure that noth- 
ing can be done until well along in May, on account of 
ice, which shows no signs of breaking or melting. 

Mines are gradually resuming, and a number in addi- 
tion to those already referred to will start shortly. The 
situation is far more clear thah 30 days ago, and the feel- 
ing is better than in months. There is no increase of in- 
quiry for ore lands and developed properties, and none is 
expected for many months. 

The first shipment of ore from the Baraboo district 
was made March 138 by the International Harvester Com- 
pany to their Chicago furnaces. This ore was in 14 
cars, decorated with flags and bunting, and bore the in- 
scription: “ First Shipment of Bessemer Ore from North 
Freedom, Wis.” This was ore from stock accumulated 
last fall; the mine has not resumed and will not for a 
month. Shipments of about five cars a day will con- 
tinue for some time. 

A Better Forecast. ‘ 


It is impossible to believe that many of those who are 
talking about excessively small lake shipments this year 
have put down any figures. Even should the United 
States Steel Corporation move not in excess of 8,000,000 
tons, the production for the year can scarcely fall under 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons. The Steel Corporation will 





Plans have been pre- ° 
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not cut their shij nents square in two, and can be de- 
pended upon to produce not far from 10,000,000 tons, and 
the total of the year will be nearer 20,000,000 than the 
estimates that have been given out by many ore men and 
shippers. 

Considerable exploration will be done near Negaunee 
the coming summer. Lands near the new Mary Char- 
lotte mine and in section 16 may be tested by drills, and 
30 acres adjoining the new Maas mine have been taken 
under option, requiring drill work at once. 

For several years BE. F. Hatch of Norway, Mich., has 
been experimenting on an electric smelter of new design. 
Last week it was tested at Sault Ste. Marie, and the promo- 
tors claim the test was satisfactory, and that “ electric 
smelting is a success.” The test was with galena, which, 
say members of the company, is the “ hardest mineral to 
refine, and therefore a severe test.” 

Messrs. Hulst, Olcott and Powell of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company have incorporated the Hope Iron Min- 
ing Company of Duluth, with a capital of $50,000. 


The Labor Situation. 

The two weeks’ strike of miners at the South Range 
copper mines, Baltic, Champion and Trimountain, is 
ended by the men accepting the last compromise offer of 
the companies. This offer was accompanied by a decla- 
ration on the part of President Wm. A. Paine of the 
Copper Range Consolidated Company that it would 
remain open until Saturday, and that thereafter, if the 
company’s offer was not accepted, the mines would be 
closed down indefinitely. The mines were producing 
about 2,500,000 pounds a month, and the strike lasted 
more than two weeks; so that production has been cut 
pretty nearly 2,000,000 pounds. Labor conditions in 
the copper country are better than prior to this strike, 
and it is hardly probable that any more trouble will crop 
out there for some time. 

In general, labor throughout the lake mining regions 
is in a satisfactory condition, except for one sore spot. 
Iron ore miners realize the difficulties that mining com- 
panies have been experiencing the past winter, and they 
appreciate the efforts in their behalf made by mining 
managements and superintendents in all parts of the 
district. It is one of the remarkable things connected 
with the disturbances of fall and winter that so little 
suffering has been noted in the iron ore mining fields. 
All through the northern peninsula bf Michigan and 
Northeastern Minnesota there has been such a boom in 
the production of wood for paper making as has never 
been known, absorbing many men. The mining man- 
agements have carefully culled their operatives, re 
taining to as large extent as possible those with families, 
and this has had an excellent effect. Then miners have 
been getting high pay for some years and generally have 
had money laid aside. Thousands have taken the occa- 
sion to revisit their European homes during the winter, 
and these have been withdrawn from the competitive 
field. Employment agencies report that there has been 
no time this winter when men have not had all the work 
they wanted. 

The one sore spot among otherwise excellent labor 
conditions is, strange to say, in the ranks of the most 
skilled and technical employees. The Dredgemen’s and 
Steam Shovel Operators’ Union last fall sent an organ- 
izer through the lake region, and most of the men on 
shovels along the Mesaba range joined the organization. 
This union now proposes to call a strike in the spring. 
Most of the shovelmen along the range have been helped 
by their employers and have worked up to their positions 
from lower down the ranks, and the mining companies 
are ready to help others to work up at any time neces- 
sary. Of course, a tie up of shovels would cut down pro- 
duction tremendously and shut off the mines whose prod- 
uct is most cheaply won. 

Copper Shipments, 

All rail shipments of copper from mines and smelters 
on the south shore of Lake Superior now average about 
500,000 pounds daily, and several recent days have 
amounted to more than 1,000,000 pounds. The Calumet 
& Hecla is not shipping all its production, reserving 
mineral for shipment by lake to its Buffalo smelters 
later in the year. 


D. E. W. 
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The Premium System in British Navy Yards. 


LonpoNn, March 12, 1904.—An announcement of un- 
usual importance has been made to the effect that certain 
of the shops in the Government dock yards are for the 
future to be operated on the premium system. It will, 
first of all, be applied to certain classes of machine work, 
and if satisfactory results are obtained the system will 
be extended. The principle upon which payment will be 
made is that extra remuneration can be earned for doing 
work in less time than the fixed time allowed for it. The 
scheme is as follows: 

When a piece of work is given out, a certain time, 
based on known times taken for similar work done on 
ordinary time in the shop, will be allowed for it. This 
time allowance will include all the necessary time for ob- 
taining tools and materials, preparing for machine and 
lifting and setting the work in or on the machine, any re- 
moval and resetting, change of tools and removing work 
after completion. If the work is satisfactorily completed 


in less time than the fixed time allowed for it, the work- 


man becomes entitled to a premium varying in amount 
with the time saved. If, on the other hand, he takes 
longer than the time allowed, he will still be paid his 
ordinary wages. From this it will be seen that while 
the workman may increase his wages by his own indi- 
vidual effort, he cannot lose money by the introduction of 
the system. 

The premium will be calculated as follows: The value 
of a “premium hour ” will be considered to be one-forty- 
eighth of the workman’s weekly wages, and the amount 
of premium earned on a job will bear approximately the 
same relation to the erdinary wages due for the time 
taken to complete it as the time saved bears to the time 
allowed. 

To give an example: Suppose a man is given 48 hours 
to do a job and does it in 36 hours; he saves one-fourth, 
or 25 per cent., of the time allowed, and accordingly will 
be credited with 25 per cent. of the time taken to do the 
job, which is nine premium hours; so that a mechanic in 
receipt of 36 shillings per week, and whose “ premium 
hour” rate would therefore be 9 pence, would receive 
9 x 9 pence = 6 shillings 9 pence premium for this job in 
addition to his ordinary wages for the period worked. 
Similarly, a skilled laborer in receipt of 24 shillings per 
week, and whose “ premium hour” rate would therefore 
be 6 pence, would, in the example quoted above, receive 
9 x 9 pence = 4 shillings 6 pence premium. 

A convenient way for the workman to calculate his 
premium is to multiply the time taken by the time saved 
and divide the product by the time allowed, all times being 
taken in hours. This will give the premium in hours, 
which, multiplied by the “ premium hour” rate, will give 
the amount of premium earned. 

The time taken will be recorded to the nearest quarter 
of an hour. In calculating the premium the time taken 
will include all the working hours from the time of com- 
mencement of a job up to the time of commencing the 
next job. Overtime and night and day shifts will be 
paid for at overtime rates as at present, but will only 
count as ordinary hours in the calculation of the “ pre- 
mium.” Lost time, or absence without leave, will count 
in the time taken. Absence with leave will not be in 
cluded in the time taken. 

The working of the system will be as follows: Each 
workman on commencing a “ premium” job will receive 
a “ job ticket,” on which he will find a description of the 
work to be taken in hand, and date and time of commenc»- 
ment of the job, the time allowed for it, and other par- 
ticulars as to ship or service, head of charge, &c. On 
this ticket the shop measurer will fill in th® daily time 
worked and particulars of overtime, leave and lost time, 
and when the job is finished the time of completion wi!l 
be inserted on it to the nearest quarter of an hour. The 
ticket is then to be returned to the inspector, and if the 
man’s next job is also to be executed on “ premium,” the 
time of commencing the new job will be the same as that 
of finishing the previous job. 

As soon as possible after a job has been inspected and 
passed as satisfactory, the amount of premium earned on 
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Premiums will 
be paid weekly on the Friday following the week in which 


it will be communicated to the workman. 


they have been earned. It is to be clearly understood that a 
“premium” is not earned until the finished work has 
been inspected and passed as satisfactory. 

If a man’s work when finished does not pass inspection 
he will receive no premium for that job unless he can 
make good the work in the time allowed, in which case 
he will receive the premium on any saving of time still 
remaining. No premium will be paid on articles that 
turn out defective, on account of faulty material or other 
causes, during machining or other operations; but if one 
or more of several similar articles, for which a covering 
time allowance for the whole is given, should turn out 
defective, the workman will still receive any premium 
earned on the rest of the articles, the premium being cal- 
culated on the saving of time made on the reduced time 
allowance corresponding in proportion to the number of 
articles satisfactorily finished. No allowance will be 
made in the time taken for stoppages occasioned by break- 
ing of straps, stopping of driving machinery, or any other 
cause. 

In cases where a job is stopped in order to undertake 
more pressing work, or for any other purpose, the work- 
man will return his “ job ticket” to his inspector, and 
the date and time of return will be noted on it (this being 
the commencing time of his next job if a “ premium” 
job). The time spent on the job up to the time of inter- 
ruption will be counted as part of the time taken, and on 
reissuing the ticket the time allowance will, if necessary, 
be so revised as to give the workman as fair an oppor- 
tunity of earning “ premium ” on the whole job as would 
have been possible had the work not been interrupted. 

As far as practicable, time allowances -for definite 
operations will not be reduced after they have been once 
satisfactorily established and regarded as standards, un- 
less a new method of manufacture, necessitating a re- 
vision of the time allowance, be introduced. But if an 
established or standard time is seen to be operating un- 
fairly to the workman, it may be increased with the sanc- 
tion of the principal officer of the department. As some 
of the work in the department may not be deemed suitable 
to be done on “ premium,” it is to be understood that a 
man may be required to work on “ premium” or on or- 
dinary weekly time rate, as occasion and the work may 


require. Apprentices will not for the present be employed 
on “ premium ” work. 8. G. H. 
ee 


Making Barb Wire in a Court Room.—A novel fea- 
ture of a patent infringement suit in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis by the Columbia Wire Company of Illinols 
against the Kokomo Wire & Nail Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., was the operation in court of two Bates barb wire 
machines, run by a 4 horse-power dynamo. The machine 
installed by the Illinois company weighed 1400 pounds 
and that of the Indiana company more than aton. They 
were hoisted by cables to the third floor of the building 
and taken in the court room through the windows. Fre- 
quent demonstrations were given by operators of the two 
machines during the course of the trial, at times on steady 
runs for over half an hour, the making of barb wire being 
watched with equal interest by court, lawyers and spec- 
tators. The court has the case under advisement. 


DO CO 


J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company and the Gulf Re- 
fining company of Pittsburgh have issued a little pam- 
phlet, entitled Texas Petroleum, in which it is estimated 
that the production of 1903 was 14,100,000 barrels, 6,500,- 
000 barrels of which are credited to Spindle Top, 7,000,- 
000 barrels to Sour Lake, 500,000 barrels to Jennings and 
100,000 barrels to Saratoga. Quite recently a new field 
has been opened up at Batson Prairie, Texas, which 
promises to be the largest yet discovered. The shipments 
from Port Arthur, Texas, by water were 7,572,849 barrels 
in 1903, as compared with 2,739,773 barrels in 1902, ap- 
proximately one-half being loaded by the J. M. Guffy 
Petroleum Company and the Gulf Refining Company. 
The pamphlet contains two reports by Boverton Redwood 
of London, tne well known petroleum expert. 
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An Improvement in Valve Motion of Duplex 
Air Compressors.* 





BY STERLING H. BUNNELL.{ 


The use of poppet valves held down by springs op- 
erates in pumps handling incompressible fluids merely 
to increase the work done by the piston, generally only 
by a trifling amount. The same system of valves applied 
to a compressor working with an elastic fluid not only 
involves a similar loss by the friction of the fluid in pass- 
ing the spring loaded valves, but also decreases the den- 
sity of the fluid filling the cylinder at each stroke, so 
that the total weight of gas handled falls considerably 
below that corresponding to the swept capacity of the cyl- 
inder. Such valves by reason of their inertia tend also 
to delay closing till after the reversal of the motion of 
the piston at the end of its stroke and thus to cause a 
further loss by slippage. For these reasons mechanical- 
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tion. ‘The air inlet valves are usually of rotary type, 
driven like Corliss steam valves by a rocker or wrist 
plate connected to the valve arms by short links, or they 
may be plain slide valves. In any case, the inlet valve 
must close as the piston reaches the end of its stroke, 
and open shortly after it commences the suction stroke, 
the lateness of opening being for the purpose of allowing 
the air contained in the clearance space to expand to the 
pressure of the air in the intake. The required position 
of the eccentric operating air inlet valves is therefore 
approximately at right angles to the crank operating the 
piston, or more or less back of this position. 

Air compressors of the type just described have been 
regularly provided with six eccentrics to operate the 
double steam valves and air inlet valves of the two sides 
of the duplex machine. A moment’s consideration of the 
preceding paragraph will show that the cut off valve 
eccentric of one steam cylinder and the air inlet valve 
eccentric of the opposite cylinder are a little back of the 
position opposite the crank on the steam cylinder side, 
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A 13 x 18 x 18 Inch Horizontal Duplex Compressor Fitted with the Improved Valve Gear. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN VALVE MOTION OF AIR COMPRESSORS. 


ly actuated inlet valves are generally applied to com- 
pressors of medium and large size. The adaptability of 
the duplex or two-crank type of direct connected air com- 
pressor to varying capacity requirements and occasional 
unusually low speed, together with the superior economy 
of its steam cylinders working under short cut offs, has 
brought about its general use except for supplying such 
small quantities of air as can be delivered by the single 
cylinder of the straight line or single crank tandem com- 
pressor of small size. It is to the common type of duplex 
compressor with Meyer steam cut off valve gear and me- 
chanically actuated air inlet valves that the construction 
to be described applies. 

The main steam valve of a Meyer or riding cut off 
gear is set exactly like any plain slide valve, being laid 
out to give proper steam lead, exhaust opening and ex- 
baust closure or compression, without regard to the point 
of cut off, which will therefore come somewhere around 
three-quarters or seven-eighths full stroke. The riding 
cut off valve is operated by an eccentric set either just 
opposite the crank, or, better, a little back of this posi- 


*A paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, December, 1903. 

+ Vice-president and manager the Brown-Cochran Company, 
Lorain, Ohio. 





while the alternate steam and air cylinders have valves 
to be actuated by eccentrics, one set back of the position 
opposite the crank and the other 180 degrees from the 
first. It is only necessary to modify the arrangement of 
valve arms and links of the inlet valves of the latter 
compressing cylinder, using precisely similar valves, valve 
arms and other gear, except the rockers or wrist plates, 
to allow of driving the air valve gear of each side of the 
machine by direct connection to the cut off valve rod of 
the other side. 

The details of the gear are clearly shown by the illus- 
trations. Steel tube is common enough to-day to allow 
of using it for the right and left threaded sleeves of the 
cut off valves. Through each sleeve is passed a similar 
solid rod connected at one end by means of suitable rock- 
ers and pins to the eccentric rod, and at the other end 
to an arm carried on a cross shaft. This rod drives tlie 
encircling sleeve, and, therefore, the cut off valve carried 
on it, through the medium of two simple split clamps 
touching the ends of the sleeve» The cross shaft passes 
through bosses on the compressing cylinder casting and 
terminates in a boss on the opposite compressing cylinder, 
and carries adjacent to the latter boss the wrist plate or 
rocker driving the inlet valves of this side. This descrip- 
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tion applies also to the details of the corresponding gear 
of the other two cylinders. It happens that there is ab- 
solutely no difference between the two sets of parts ex- 
cept in the two wrist plate rockers, and in the fact that 
one of the long rods is a little longer than the other, be- 
cause the center of its rocker is further back on the air 
cylinders. 

It looks at first sight as if this combination would be 
troublesome to lay out and to adjust in erecting the com- 
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shaft is not broken and the cylinder castings remain in 


position the eccentric driving the air inlet valves of the 
cylinder which is to be operated may as well be on one 
end of the shaft as on the other. 

The compressor shown embodies a modification of the 
usual framing, which has some advantages. The two 


separate bed plates are bolted together along their center 
lines, and are further bolted to a single cross member 
lying under the cylinders. 


The strains which tend to 
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Arrangement of Steam Valves, 18-Inch Stroke Gas or Air Compressor. 


pressor. There is really no additional complication, for 
it is only necessary to slack off the clamps on the long 
rods, set up the air valve motion in the usual way, locate 
the eccentrics as required, and then set the sleeve along 
the rod to give even cut offs and tighten the collars. The 
cut off valves can be changed to equalize the cut offs at 
any time without disturbing the long rod, merely shift- 
ing the clamps as desired, and the air valves may be 
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work the ordinary duplex machine on its foundations are 
thus resisted directly by the cross frame, making the 
machine nearly independent of a masonry foundation 
except as a mere support. Tie rods between the upper 
parts of cylinders and over the guides.add greatly to 
the rigidity of the whole. : 

A number of these machines have been constructed, 
ranging from 12 to 24 inches stroke, all of which have 
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shifted or reset without disturbing the equality of the been shipped without taking apart and leveled upon 


cut offs. The net result of the arrangement is the saving 
of two eccentrics, straps, rods and rockers and of the 
space between or outside the cylinders that would other. 
wise be occupied by these parts, at the cost of substitut- 
ing a piece of steel tube for a solid rod and of enlarging 
the diameters of steam chest glands to correspond. The 
feature of operating one side of the machine alone in 
case of necessity is not lost, because so long as the crank 





foundations in a few minutes’ time. Some of these com- 
pressors have been continuously operated at speeds up 
to 200 revolutions per minute for months together, and 
none of them have developed any objection to the com- 
bination of valve mechanism described, or have shown 
the tendency of the usual duplex compressor with inde 
pendent frames to shift on its foundations and thus work 
out of alignment. 














A New Grinding [lachine. 


The grinding machine shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration is intended for straight cylindrical and taper 
grinding. It was the desire in its design to eliminate all 
unnecessary fixtures and adjustments usually found on 
this type of machine, and to add a provision whereby 
abrupt short tapers on long shafts or rods can be ground 
by a former, avoiding the long overhang of the swiveled 
platen on the carriage, such as is necessary in the usual 
construction. The bed is deep and well ribbed, and ample 
weight and rigidity have been allowed throughout to in- 
sure accurate grinding. Instead of the usual form of 
carriage ways, this machine has flat ways, undercut 30 
degrees, the carriage being kept in alignment by a gib on 
the front side. The top platen of the carriage swivels, 
and provision is made to adjust it at the right hand end 
of the carriage. 

The headstock is designed to grind with either live or 
dead centers. The tailstock has a spring center, and a 
suitable number of adjustable spring back rests are pro- 
vided to support slender work. Varying speeds are avail- 
able for rotating the work, and three table speeds. A 


simple but effective mechanism is used for reversing the © 


table. The reversing dogs on the table can be set almost 
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‘Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 

LONDON, March 12, 1904.—On the northeast coast the 
market has been distinctly improved by the revival of 
shipbuilding. It is evident that much is expected from 
the shipbuilding revival, for selling agents have been 
expressly warned by their principals to be unusually 
cautious in concluding contracts at present prices. If 
anything, some slight improvement is to be reported in 
pig iron, the demand, if not strong, being at least more 
regular than has been the case recently. There is no 
American or German competition in iron of any kind 
worth mentioning, and in steel the orders given to Amer- 
ica and to Germany are not of much account. In the 
more highly manufactured products the whole tendency 
is for prices to sag. The luckiest makers over here just 
now are the rolling stock makers. They have good con- 
tracts on hand, both for home and foreign railroads. 
Prices to-day are as follows: 

Pig Iron: Middlesbrough warrants, 42 shillings 6 pence 
Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 46 shillings; part mine, 
47 shillings to 48 shillings 6 pence; all mine, 60 to 65 shillings; 


best all mine, 75 to 80 shillings; cold blast, 95 to 100 shillings; 
Northamptonshire, 44 shillings 6 pence to 46 shillings; Derby- 
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THE NEW DIAMOND GRINDING MACHINE. 


in contact with the reversing lever, and a 60-inch carriage 
will run on 14-inch lengths, with a variation of less than 
1-32 inch. 

As the machine was designed for the special purpose of 
plain cylindrical grinding, the wheel head was constructed 
only with this in view. The base is heavy and spread 
out to absorb vibration, and contains a reservoir for wa- 
ter, to which the pump is attached. The saddle of the 
wheel head is actuated by the hand wheel shown on the 
front of the machine, the rim of the wheel being grad- 
uated to 0.001 inch. To compensate for the wear of wheel 
the head is adjustable on the saddle. The spindle is 
made of tool steel, hardened and ground, and runs in 
brofize boxes. Its bearings have been given special at- 
tention to allow for their wear. 

This machine is made by the Diamond Machine Conm- 
pany of Providence, R. I., and is furnished in sizes to 
grind from 50 to 144 inches in length. 


—_——_- om - 


The Jacobson Machine & Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., 
manufacturers of gas engines up to 300 horse-power 
capacity and the Jacobson stationary bottom vise, have 
opened an office in Room 603, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, with E. A. Arnold in charge. 


G. W. McClure, Son & Co., blast furnace engineers and 
contractors, of Pittsburgh, have removed their offices from 
the Smith Biock to Rooms 705 and 706 in the new Besse- 
mer Building. 


Shire, 45 shillings 6 pence to 47 shillings; North Staffordshire, 
46 shillings 6 pence to 48 shillings; Lincolnshire, 49 shillings 1 
penny. 

Public stores stocks, Thursday, March 10: 
Commal’s, at Glasgow... oc cccccccccccsccccccccccccesce 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough..........eeeeeeeeseeees 101,511 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, hematite..........ee+ee+. 
Hematite, West Coast... .ccccccccvcccccccscccccscces 

Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8; Earl of Dudley’s brand, 
£8 12s. 6d., second grade £7: common unmarked bars, £6 to £6 
5s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 10s.; angles, $6 15s. to £7: 
sheets: singles £6 7s. 6d. to £6 12s. 6d., doubles £6 10s. to £6 
15s., trebles £7 2s. 6d. to £7 7s. 6d., galvanized corrugated 
sheets, f.0.b. Liverpool, £10 5s. to £10 10s.; hoop iron, £6 17s. 
6d. to £7 2s. 6d.: nail rod and rivet iron, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s. ; 
gas strip, £6 2s. 6d. to £6 5s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 5s. to £4 7s. 6d.; Siemens billets, 


Tons. 


£4 10s. to £4 15s:; mild steel bars, £6 to £6 5s.; girder plates, 


£5 17s. 6d. to £6; boiler plates, £6 15s. to £7 5s.; girders, £5 
15s. to £6 5s.; angles, £5 5s. to £5 12s. 6d. 


Armor Plate Orders. 


The long wished for movement in the armor plate 
mills of Sheffield, stagnant for so many months owing 
to the dearth of Government orders, has come at last. 
The total quantity of armor ordered is a little over 
6000 tons, divided nearly equally between John Brown 
& Co., Limited; Vickers, Sons & Maxim, and Cammell, 
Laird & Co. As the productive capacity of each of these 
firms in armor plate is a maximum of 10,000 tons yearly, 
the present orders would not mean full employment for 
the maximum staff engaged on this work for a longer 
period than about three months, but unless there is 
pressure for the completion of the orders at the earliest 
possible moment the work will last longer -than this. 
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The armor ordered is a portion of that required for the 
three new battle ships provided for in last year’s naval 
programme and now in course of construction at the 
naval dockyards. 

Profits and Dividends. 


The Harvey United Steel Company this year pay an 
ordinary dividend of 15 per cent., having made a profit 
of £110,000, and carry £45,000 to the reserve fund. The 
present company were formed in 1901 to amalgamate or 
control four other concerns holding the rights of the 
Harvey patents, including the Harvey Steel Company of 
Great Britain and the Harvey Continental Company. 
It seems to have been financially an exceedingly good 
move. 

Not so happy are the shareholders of the Barrow 
Hematite Steel Company, the result of whose operations 
for the year, after deducting £18,335 interest on deben- 
true stock, £31,668 for depreciation, and £8408 in respect 
of extensions and improvements during the year, is a 
credit balance of £15,754. This, added to the sum 
brought forward from the previous year, gives a total 
of £18,582 at credit of profit and loss account. The di- 
rectors recommend the payment of the dividends on the 
first and second preference shares for the year, carrying 
forward £1320. 

On January 1 of last year the great rival tube firms 
of Lloyd & Lloyd of Birmingham and A. & J. Stewart & 
Menzies of Glasgow amalgamated. The result of the 
year’s working is eminently satisfactory, a dividend be- 
ing announced at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum for 
the second half of 1903, making 10 per cent. for the 
whole year of the greater combine of Stewarts & Lloyds. 
That is the same as A. & J. Stewart & Menzies had been 
paying for the preceding five years, but in this instance 
the beneficial appropriations are substantially larger. 
Thus the £380,000 to depreciation is double last year’s 
amount, and the £25,000 to reserve compares with 
£11,000, while the £52,900 forward is £2500 more. 

Unhappy are the shareholders of the Wilsons & Union 
Tube Company, for the balance sheet for the year shows 
that, after payment of interest on debentures, providing 
£3800 for the writing down of stock-in-trade to a safe 
basis, £1500 for possible loss in the realization of certain 
foreign accounts, and providing £9000 for depreciation 
for the past three years, shows a debit of £9525, which, 
added to the balance at December 31, 1902, increases 
the debit to £13,494. But for the appropriations made 
on the recommendation of the Shareholders’ Committee 
there would have been a credit balance of about £4800, 
which has practically all been made in the last half year. 

Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company, Limited, again 
distribute 25 per cent., after adding £15,000 to the re- 
serve and renewal account, and carry forward a balance 
of £15,240. The company’s business continues to expand, 
and to meet its requirements and to provide for several 
new developments the directors find it desirable to in- 
crease the capital of the company by an additional issue 
of 50,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 

The Bengal Iron & Steel Company pay this year 10 
per cent., notwithstanding a net decrease in the profits 
of £10,000, due to the stoppage of one of the large fur- 
naces for the purpose of having it relined. The chair- 
man at the annual meeting told the shareholders that it 
had been discovered that there were serious deficiencies 
in the stocks held in India, and to meet these a sum 
of £10,000 had been set aside, while stringent measures 
had been adopted to prevent a recurrence of this dila- 
toriness. No actual losses had been sustained, nor had 
the earning powers of the concern been in any way im- 
paired. Their other works were at present fully em- 
ployed. It was proposed to erect a further large blast 
furnace, and when the steel works were in operation 
another furnace would be blown in. To meet the de- 
mands of these enlargements increased capital was re- 
quired, and it was proposed to raise £50,000 by the 
creation of 5000 new preference shares of £10 each. 

This year Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Limited, pay a 
dividend of 10 per cent., a decrease on previous years. 
For 1899 the dividend was 20 per cent., for 1900 the 
same, for 1901 it was 15 per cent., for 1902 the rate was 
12% per cent., but now in respect of 1903 it is only 10 
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per cent. The series quoted suggests a _ persistent 
diminuendo. In spite of the fact that the issue of 
£1,000,000 414 per cent. second mortgage debentures a 
year ago means an addition of £45,000 per annum to the 
fixed charge, the directors might have declared 12% per 
cent. out of last year’s profits on the £1,844,750 of ordi- 
nary capital were it not that they have placed £100,000 
to reserve and increased the carry forward by £14,200 
to £85,000. 

The first yearly profit of the North British Locomotive 
Company, the great combine, after making due allowance 
for depreciation, is £193,100. When the combine was 
made the shareholders were assured that the average 
profit for the previous five years was sufficient to pay 
5 per cent. on the preference and 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares. The sum required to do this is £150,000, 
so that the prospectus announcement is this year at 
least justified by results. Nearly all the orders executed 
during 1903 were for Indian, colonial and foreign rail- 
ways. 

Troubles in the Cleveland Trade, 


The secretary of the Cleveland and South Durham 
Federation of Blast Furnacemen, in his annua! report, 
says the latter part of 1903 was far from satisfactory 
to those engaged in the production of pig iron. At the 
present selling price of iron the cost of material makes 
it almost impossible for hematite makers on the west 
coast to carry on their werks at a profit. Out of a total 
cost of £2 18s. 6d. per ton of pig iron, the ore costs £1 9s., 
coke £1 2s., limestone 1 shilling 6 pence, labor 3 shillings 
and standing charges 3 shillings, the cost of labor being 
so small that if furnacemen worked for nothing it would 
not help manufacturers much. Ss. G. H. 


—_——-ooo————_ 


Labor Notes. 


The Bates Machine Company, Joliet, Ill, on March 
18, secured a writ of injunction against the International 
Association of Machinists and its members. The writ 
granted is a sweeping one, prohibiting interference of any 
kind by the defendants. The company have also brought 
suit for $200,000 damages against the same defen- 
dants. Under the protection of this injunction the com- 
pany are this week endeavoring to reopen their plant. 


The Central Federated Union of New York City de 
cided at their meeting on Sunday that the proposed 
amendment to the eight-hour law, so that the Staten 
Island ferry boats may be competed for by local ship- 
builders, should not be passed by the State Legislature. 
The agitation for this amendment was started by the 
unions, but they now say that as it took 40 years to get 
the municipal eight-hour law enacted, it should not be 
amended, even if the contracts are placed outside of the 
State of New York. 


The Employers’ and Business Men’s Association has 
been incorporated at New Albany, Ind. Its purpose is set 
out in the articles of incorporation, in part, as follows: 
“It is the purpose of the association to promote the sta- 
bility of business, the employment of labor, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, to discourage strikes or lockouts 
and to oppose boycotts and kindred movements; also to 
protect the members, community and all persons whvu 
desire to work, from unlawful interferences, such as 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts and similar movements ; to pro- 
tect the members in the inalienable right to manage their 
own affairs without domination or coercion by any or- 
ganized movement; to make it possible for any person to 
obtain employment without being obliged to join a labor 
organization.” The association starts out with a mem- 
bership of ten of the best known business men of the city. 


OH 


L. W. Powell, formerly assistant to President T. F. 
Cole, of the Oliver Iron Mining Company, Duluth, Minn., 
has been appointed vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company, with headquarters at Duluth. 
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Industrial Trusts. 


The public mind is being again inflamed over the 
trust question, and many are bidding for public favor by 
fervid denunciation of monopoly and its evils. It is 
urged that not only shall legislation be rendered more 
stringent and effective, but the demand is made that the 
executive power be availed of to the utmost. The term 
trust seems now to be indiscriminately applied to large 
concentrations of interests, be they in the industrial field, 
in transportation, or in banking. Yet the conditions 
which apply to each group, so far as they affect the fun- 
damental right of the State to intervene, are very dif- 
ferent. A franchise to build a railroad, with its right of 
eminent domain and its possibilities of restricted com- 
petition, is quite a different matter from an act of incor- 
poration of a manufacturing company. In the case of the 
public carrier the State, as the representative of the 
public, has well defined rights and duties. In the case 
of a simple industrial undertaking the State has certain 
police powers, but should not intervene beyond that. For 
the sake of certain mutual advantages the State grants 
to manufacturing enterprises certain limited monopdly 
rights, conspicuous among which are patents. For the 
sake of revenue and of certain advantages to the whole 
community the State has passed certain laws restrain- 
ing the free importation of foreign made goods. If the 
State at the demand of the electorate decides to repeal 
the tariff, the industrial interests of the country must 
assent. But the State has not the right to intervene in 
the operations of an industrial corporation simply be- 
cause it is large, or powerful, or particularly prosperous. 
To limit the right to associate together for a common law- 
ful end, even if that end is the control of the means of 
production of an article of general consumption, is to 
strike at the sacred right to property, which Anglo-Saxon 
men will defend to the utmost. The State may decide 
that the mineral deposits on the public land shall not be 
transferred to individual ownership. The State may de- 
cree that patent monopoly shall cease. The State may re- 
peal our tariff laws. But the individual has never dele- 
gated to the community his right of freedom of action in 
associating himself with others in the pursuit of lawful 
undertakings, among which undoubtedly is that of pro- 
ducing articles for the consumption of his fellows. This 
country is not ripe for socialism, and has not had much 
encouragement from any successes due to letting others 
manage the work of individuals freely associated. It 
may be confessed that there has been a growing dis- 
position during the past few decades to turn to the Gov- 
ernment altogether too much for help in undertakings 
which should have been carried through and have been 
managed by individual effort. We do not need for the 
development of our resources and for the working out of 
our magnificent future more extended or more frequent 
intervention of the State. What we do want is more of 


the sturdy self reliance, independence and enterprise of 
individuals working together toward a common end. If 
those associations are very large or very comprehensive, 
they may 


or may not be more effective and successful. 
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Theoretically, our modern industrial trusts hold out the 
hope that they will be more effective. As a matter of 
fact, the experience of the past few years has rather 
cooled the ardor of those who had hoped that the trusts, 
as organized, represented a distinct advance in modern 
economic production. The majority have been distinc- 
tively disappointing in that respect. Their career since 
their formation has certainly not justified fully the 
hopes of those who favored them, nor has it realized the 
fears of those who saw in them a serious danger to the 
success and rise of thé individual or the small group who 
dared to enter into competition with them in their chosen 


field. 
> e—__ 


The Business Situation. 


At present encouraging features predominate. The 
general demand for iron and steel has shown a remark- 
able change for the better as compared with conditions 
prevailing at the opening of the year. All along the line, 
from pig iron to highly finished products, the volume of 
business has greatly augmented, and not only have weak 
points been strengthened, but some significant advances in 
prices have been made. The greatest change for the bet- 
ter has occurred in pig iron. The downward movement 
which was so marked during the last quarter of the past 
year has not only been arrested, but the trade has made 
a quick change of front, recovering a considerable part of 
the decline. An unexpected development in this branch 
was the purchase of Bessemer pig iron by the United 
States Steel Corporation, whose requirements in this line 
were supposed to have been amply met by the increase in 
their facilities for pig iron production. The trade was 
electrified when the fact was ascertained that the pur- 
chase of this pig iron was not simply for the purpose of 
putting backbone into the market, but was compelled by 
the necessities of finishing departments. Since that event 
the whole trend has been in the direction of improvement. 
The demand for highly finished products has increased to 
such an extent that the facilities of some of the steel 
works have been taxed to furnish the billets required. 

Other developments affecting trade have also been of a 
favorable character. The Northern Securities decision, 
which had been hanging over the stock market, threaten- 
ing great interests with direful results, has proved to be 
a much less seriously disturbing factor than had been 
expected, and the leaders in financial operations have 
taken fresh courage, as shown by the upward movement 
in stocks. The controversy between the bituminous coal 
operators and the miners in the Central West has been 
amicably settled, and the danger from that quarter of 
serious dislocation of transportation and industrial] in- 
terests has been eliminated for at least two years. The 
collapse in cotton speculation cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as distinctly favorable to general business 
interests. Last, but not least, timely rains have fallen 
throughout the winter wheat belt, and apprehensions of 
the failure of that crop have been averted for the present. 
Some of these factors in the general business situation 
are of a negative character, it is true, but they were so 
pregnant with the elements of danger that their favorable 
adjustment makes them of great importance in consider- 
ing the situation. 

There is danger, however, that the situation may be re- 
garded too favorably. The point must not be overlooked 
that a very large part of the heavy demand for iron and 
steel must be credited to the usual spring trade. We have 
passed through an unusually severe winter. Outdoor 
operations had been impeded to a greater extent than for 
many years. Railroad companies had their operations 
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most seriously interfered with, and the movement of both 
raw materials and finished products was heavily checked 
on this account. Again, the rapid decline in the demand 
for iron and steel last year caused a restriction of pro- 
duction through the latter months which brought the out- 
put of pig iron far below what might be considered a 
normal falling off. The opening of spring trade under 
such circumstances brought about a rush of orders like a 
flood, filling the stream of commerce bank full. The ques- 
tion just now is whether the stream will continue to be 
filled or whether the volume will diminish. That the 
latter is to be expected may be demonstrated by consider- 
ing the condition of the railroad demand. The railroads 
constitute the greatest factor in the consumption of iron 
and steel. We have never had a boom in the iron trade 
of this country which did not depend mainly upon the 
heavy requirements of the railroads. The poor years in 
the iron trade have always been those in which the rail- 
roads have been small buyers. This year their advance 
orders for rails have been light, and from present pros- 
pects it is not likely that they will take more than half 
the capacity of the rail mills. The severity of the winter 
has greatly damaged the motive power of railroads in the 
North, and it is possible that locomotives may be in good 
demand to replace those worn out or incapacitated, but 
the demand for cars, bridges and other material is not 
likely to be anywhere near the average demand of the 
past three years. The railroad companies, with few ex- 
ceptions, are not expanding their facilities or making bet- 
terments. With the railroad cofhpanies cutting a com- 
paratively unimportant figure as consumers in the iron 
trade this year, it seems absolutely certain that as the 
weeks pass by the demand for iron and steel will fall 
further under the capacity for production. 
borne in mind that never before have the iron and steel 


It must be 


works of this country been in such generally good physi- 
The percentage of pro- 
ducing capacity disqualified for competition under de- 
clining prices is less than ever before, and new plants are 
These are facts which will afford 
food for reflection to those who are inclined to believe 
that the depression is completely past and that the coun- 
try is again to enjoy a prolonged season of full employ- 
ment. 


cal condition as they now are. 


getting into operation. 


———_~++e__— 


Reduction in Wages in Union Sheet and Tin 
Plate Mills. 


As a result of the meeting of the general executive 
board of the Amalgamated Association held in Pittsburgh 
last week, that organization has agreed to make a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in wages in union sheet and tin plate 
mills. The meeting convened on Thursday morning, 
March 17, and was in session until the following Saturday 
evening until 10 o’clock. The 20 per cent. reduction in 
sheet mills includes the 10 per cent. reduction made in in- 
dependent union sheet mills about six weeks ago. The 
following tables show the old 1903-’04 scale, together with 
the new rates. It should be noted that the new scale of 
wages in sheet mills is based on 2% cents for gauges 26, 
27 and 28, instead of 3 cents, as in the old scale. The 
lower scale went into effect on Monday, March 21, and 
continues in effect until Monday, April 2. In the mean- 
time the Amalgamated Association officials will submit 
the matter to the lodges for a vote, and if the vote is 
favorable the reduction will continue in force until June 
30 next, the date of expiration of the present scale year. 
Under the reduction just made the same rates apply for 
rolling both iron and steel sheets, the scale being as fol- 
lows: 


Sheet Mill. 
WESTERN SCALE OF PRICES. 
It is agreed that when the actual average selling price 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge plain sheet steel f.o.b. mill is 


. 
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2% cents per pound the wages for rolling on a sheet and 
jobbing mill shall be as follows, with 2 per cent. additional 
for each one-tenth advance above said 2% cents selling 
price, and 2 per cent. decline for each deduction of one- 
tenth to said 2% cents selling price: 
Price for rolling steel,per 
ton, 2240 pounds. 


Gauges. Old seale. New scale. 


ba Be ONS, oC ace nc dewe amnion wate $3.60 $2.88 
I - PRG ER ae rk endes ecunmnseananaes 4.00 3.20 
OPES AG Di foi dead ue cdeakmneaesanaeiak aa 3.84 
Pe Ce Oe OES oc Kans eons deena ee ee 4.44 
TO: Bas dc aecnens secaseuex eee 6.75 5.40 
ON UR UNNI occ wd. eke aor cee ao kee hen eae 7.04 
Pe OD ee re er er ee 10.12 8.16 
ON SN a lars Sd aw ag dk Wa Rae eal eae ae .11.00 &.S0 
FO ne 0 ce Se udwdedaewawecbuadecenewwal 11.71 9.37 
et a ee ee ee 12.30 9.84 
a a ea ee 10.56 
Pes cds. cb Gude Sebeeuee tea a onan an 17.10 15.68 
Nes Oe. iccdecuvndesreae saute 16.64 


When slabs are being worked the reduction is to be 
only 10 per cent. instead of 20 per cent., as given in the 
above table. The reduction of 20 per cent. applies in the 
sheet mill hands seale and also for roughing and catching 
on sheet and jobbing mills. 


Tin Plate Scale. 

The Amalgamated Association also made a straight re- 
duction of 20 per cent. in the tin plate scale, which became 
effective on March 21, and continues in effect until April 
2. The present scale allows the roller on Nos. 8 to 11 
gauge $1.71 a ton, and this is reduced to $1.37. On 
gauges 25 and 26 the rate for rolling is $3.94, and this is 
reduced to $3.15. On gauges 27 and 28 the rate is $3.99, 
and this is reduced to $3.19. On gauges 29 and 30 the 
rate is $4.18, and this is reduced to $3.35. The basis of 
the tin plate scale, which was formerly $4.20 per bex, was 
reduced to $3.50 per box. On each 10 cents increase in the 
price of tin plate per box above $3.50 the men will get 2 
per cent. advance, and on each 10 cents per box decrease 
a reduction of 2 per cent. will be made until the price 
reaches $3.50 per box, which is the base price and below 
which wages will not go. These heavy reductions in wages 
made by the Amalgamated Association bear out the state- 
ment made in these columns last week that the affairs of 
the organization were in a critical condition. It was ab- 
solutely necessary for the Amalgamated Association to do 
something radical in the way of wage reductions to pre- 
serve its existence, and the cut of 20 per cent. in sheet and 
tin plate mills is the result. The association was almost 
certain to lose a number of important sheet and tin plate 
mills, but this action will likely hold them until the ex- 
piration of the scale year on June 30 next. After that 
date it is practically certain that a number of the larger 
sheet and tin plate mills will break away from the Amal- 
gamated Association, as they have become very tired of 


its methods. 
————q+>S>-e-oe___—_--——_ 


The Niagara Ship Canal an Essential Factor in 
Interstate Commerce. 


The Niagara Ship Canal, for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is asked to appropriate $4,500,000 as a necessary 


-complement to the 1000-ton barge canal for which the Em- 


pire State has appropriated $101,000,000, is being advo- 
cated by all the lake carrying interests and the chambers 
of commerce of the great lake cities as being essential to 
interstate commerce. At the hearing before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in Washington, March 25, the 
commerce of the great lakes will be represented by one of 
the strongest delegations ever sent to Washington to urge 
the passage of the measure; for this is conceded to be a 
project of national importance and of national necessity in 
connection with the enlarged Erie Canal. The proposed 
Niagara Ship Canal is to extend around the rapids at the 
head of Niagara River at Buffalo, alongside of the Erie 
Canal, a distance of two miles—from the foot of Maryland 
street to the foot of Squaw Island—with locks and basins, 
and will throw open to the deep draft vessels of the great 
lakes many miles of water frontage between Buffalo, 
Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. It will afford direct con- 
nection from Lake Erie to the enlarged Erie Canal and 
provide adequate terminal and transfer facilities for the 
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transfer of cargoes of grain, iron ore, copper, lumber 
and other commodities from lake vessels to the 1000-ton 


canal barges. Among those who are expected to speak 
before the Rivers and Harbors Committee and present 
arguments in favor of the Ship Canal are: William Liv- 
ingstone, president, and Harvey D. Goulder, general coun- 
sel of the Lake Carriers’ Association ; James J. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad; W. C. Edgar, editor 
of the Northwestern Miller; Col. Livermore of Boston, 
head of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company; John G. 
Milburn of New York and prominent men of the chambers 
of commerce of Duluth, Minneapolis and other shipping 
centers of the Northwest, Buffalo and New York City. 


——“(s-oe__—_—__ 


Scotch Iron and Steel Notes. 


The Scotch Steel Combination. 


Griascow, March 10, 1904.—The combine of Scotch 
steel makers, to which I have referred in previous letters, 
was brought before the House of Commons this week 
by Austin Taylor, who asked the president of the Board 
of Trade “if his attention has been called to a recent 
combination of Scotch steel makers, whereby a minimum 
price, with heavy penalties, has been fixed for Scotland, 
while these makers are delivering steel at lower prices 
in the Midlands, and, if so, whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps to protect English steel makers 
against this form of competition?” Mr. Balfour replied: 
“TI am aware of the combination referred to. The mat- 
ter is not one which seems to call for any action on the 
part of the Government.” Of course not. The Scotch 
combine is not in control of production and has none of 
the essence of monopoly. It is simply an association of 
makers who bind themselves by penalties not to sell 
below association prices in certain markets. These mar- 
kets are Scotland and Ireland; anywhere else they can 
sell for what they please. If they go and undersell Eng- 
lish makers in England, English makers will simply 
come and undersell them in Scotland. 

No fault can be found with the Scotch steel makers 
for forming an association to regulate prices, just as 
the bar makers and hoop makers and others do in Eng- 
land. But one may question the wisdom of the asso- 
ciated makers in putting up prices too much. After 
raising steel ship plates to £5 15s. and angles to £5 5s., 
they have now advanced bars to £6 5s. per ton. They 
are prevented from advancing boiler plates by the com- 
‘petition among the English makers. So far they have 
held their own, and Scotch shipbuilders paying £5 15s., 
less 5 per cent., for their ship plates are on the same 
footing as the North of England shipbuilders who are 
paying £5 12s. 6d., less 24% per cent. But English ship 
plates have come to Scotland before and will come again, 
unless a combination which is talked about between the 
Scotch and English steel makers be effected. If it is, 
there will be nothing to keep out either American or 
German plates, but a nice range of prices will tempt 
them. Personally, I do not think the Scotch steel com- 
bine will work out for the benefit of those engaged in it. 
But meanwhile it serves their purpose; it is a perfectly 


legitimate arrangement, and it is not a combination in 
restraint of trade. 


The Shipbuilding Outlook. 

It would certainly restrain trade if it made ship- 
building material so dear as to paralyze the demand for 
new ships, but it has not done so yet. Indeed, the pros- 
pects are now that shipbuilding will improve later in 
the year, as the war, if continued, must divert a good 


deal of shipping and cause some demand for ships by . 


the belligerents. Already the demand for second-hand 
ships is reviving, and it is noteworthy that a good many 
orders for new vessels are from thetowners of tramp 
steamers, who seem to have made up their minds that they 
cannot do any better by waiting, and that by the time 
their new vessels are ready there will be more profit- 
able opportunities of employment for them. Shipbuild- 
ers are not at present working at a profit—at least as 
a rule—and they will need higher, rather than lower, 
prices for any new contracts they undertake. At pres- 
ent employment in the Clyde shipyards is far below the 
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producing capacity, and some of them have practically 
nothing on hand and nothing to look forward to. Con- 
sequently the number of unemployed shipyard workers 
is considerable, and there is a good deal of distress in 
some of the riverside communities. The steel works are 
now fairly well employed, and malleable iron makers 
also are finding more to do than at the end of last year, 
but our industries are far from being “ full peg.” I hear 
this week of the charter of a steamer to bring 5000 tons 
of steel billets from Baltimore, United States, to Swansea 
or Cardiff at 9 shillings 9 pence freight. 


Iron and Steel Markets. 


There is little to report of the pig iron market. A 
fair business continues to be done with home consumers, 
but the demand from foreign customers, with the ex- 
ception of Italy, is quiet. Shipbuilding steel has been 
advanced in Scotland up to the level of prices ruling in 
England, but not much business has been put through 
since the advance. The steel rail trade continues very 
dull, and the competition with America for any export 
orders is exceptionally keen. A. cargo of Canadian pig 
iron has just arrived here from Sydney, Cape Breton, 
making the second this year. On the other hand, our 
exports are declining, for February shipments were only 
47,565 tons, as against 72,352 tons in February, 1903, 
according to the Board of Trade, though the figures are 
disputed here. 

A Boller Feed Pump Contract. 


A Glasgow firm, John Cochrane & Co., have secured 
the order for the boiler feed pumps for the London County 
Council electricity generating station at Greenwich, al- 
though their price is above that of four other tenderers. 
Messrs. Cochrane asked £3618; the lowest quotation is 
£3080, and that of the highest of the 33 firms submitting 
tenders was £84838. There were several Scotch firms on 
the list—Bruce, Peebles & Co., Edinburgh; Andrew Bar- 
clay, Sons & Co., Limited, Kilmarnoch, and Mirrlees, Wat- 
son & Co., Limited, and Harvey & Co., Glasgow. The 
committee, reporting on the tenders, state that the work- 
ing of the steam plant will be dependent on the efficiency 
of the pumps, and it is of the greatest importance that 
these should be of the best type obtainable, as failure 
would result in the dislocation of the working of the tram- 
ways throughout the whole of South London. The com- 
mittee were advised by their technical officers that the 
pumps proposed by Cochrane & Co. were “ better suited 
to the Council’s purpose” than those offered by the firms 
whose tenders are lower in amount, and therefore the com- 
mittee recommend the acceptance of the tender. The 
great variation in the amounts, from £3030 to £8483, is 
due to each firm tendering for its own standard design of 
pump. Bruce, Peebles & Co., Limited, are to supply to 
Cochrane & Co. the electrical motor for driving the pumps. 


Turbine Steamships Best in Rough Weather. 


At the launch of a new turbine steamer at Dumbarton 
for the Irish cross channel service, James Denny said he 
did not think Mr. Parsons realized, and certainly they 
(Denny & Co.) did not realize, the remarkable perform- 
ances that turbine steamers would give in rough weather. 
In the English Channel the “ Queen,” as compared with 
the paddle steamers, had an average superiority per run 
in ordinary good weather of 8 minutes, but in bad weath- 
er her advantage ran as high as an average of 20 minutes. 
In the circumstances he thought the owners of the “ Prin- 
cess Maud” were thoroughly justified in deciding to fit tur- 
bine engines. Hugh Brown, for the directors, said he had no 
doubt that in introducing the turbine they had done right, 
and that the result of the experiment, for it was an experi- 
ment so far as they were concerned, would give the utmost 
satisfaction, not only to the railway companies but to the 
traveling public whom they desire to serve. 

The three new first-class battle ships of 18,000 indicated 
horse-power, the “ Britannia,” the “ Hibernia” and the 
“Africa,” for which contracts have been placed by the Ad- 
miralty, are to be fitted with Babcock & Wilcox water- 
tube boilers. Each vessel will have 18 boilers of a total 
heating surface of about 40,000 square feet and a total 
grate area of 1250 square feet. Babcock & Wilcox have 
also received the order for the boilers for the Italian first- 
class battle ship “ Napoli,” of 19,000 indicated horse-power. 
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This vessel will have 22 boilers, having a total heating 
surface of 56,200 square feet and a total grate area of 
1600 square feet. 

The Admiralty have decided not to publish the report 
of the Torpedo Boat Destroyer Committee appointed to 
inquire into the strength of the destroyer “ Cobra,” which 
was lost in a gale in the North Sea, and into the question 
o. the scantlings of destroyers generally. The main sub- 
stance of the report is on the allegation that the “ Cobra ” 
broke her back owing to hogging and sagging alternately 
when riding on the crest and trough of the waves. The 
committee indicate that it was not obvious, from an exam- 
ination of the design and after hearing the constructors 
and the survivors, how this could have occurred, but that 
there might have been a flaw in the material. As to the 
strength of destroyers now in the navy their views are 
reassuring, and they have entered into the question very 
fully. The committee who have worked so well consist of 
Dr. John Inglis, Professor J. H. Biles and Archibald Den- 
ny, all of Glasgow, and Mr. Deadman of the Admiralty. 

The engines of all future British naval-ships are, ac- 
cording to the Glasgow Herald, to be so designed that the 
screw propeller will turn outward for driving the vessel 
ahead. The practice has hitherto been to fit the engines 
to turn the screws inward, but experience has shown that 
this causes a loss in maneuvering qualities, and also in 
propulsive efficiency, especially where the propellers work 
close to the hull of the ship. Experiments in Italy have 
confirmed this view. In the French navy experiments 
have been made with the same result, and France has de- 
cided that all small cruisers and torpedo craft shall be 
fitted with out-turning screws. B. f 


—_++e—___ 


Scrap Iron Classification of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company. 


Following is the classification of scrap iron by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, as revised Feb- 
ruary 1, 1904: 

Iron Aales: 
free from 
forgings. 

Steel Aales: 
free from 
forgings. 

Tron Rails: Standard section T rails, original weight 
50 pounds per yard or heavier, minimum length 4 feet, 
free from frogs, guards, switches, turntable and curved 
rails. 

Steel Rails: Standard section T rails, original weight 
50 pounds per yard or heavier, minimum length 3 feet, 
free from split heads, frogs, guards, switches, curved and 
turntable rails. 

A. No. 1 Railroad Wrought: Heavy wrought iron 
from railroad shops and cars, 6 inches and longer, in- 
cluding links and pins. 

B. No. 2 Railroad Wrought and Track Scrap: Heavy 
wrought iron and soft steel scrap from railroad shops 
and cars, 2 inches and longer, including track bolts, 
spikes, nuts, channel bars and mixed standard angle bars 
and splices. 

C. WShafting: Iron and soft steel, 1% inches to 4 
inches round and square; 4 feet and longer, in straight 
bars. 

D. No. 1 Wrought: Heavy wrought iron and soft 
steel fagoting scrap. Bars 5% inch to 4 inches, round or 
square; flats 4 inch thick and heavier, 4 inches long or 
longer, including wagon axle, horse shoes and wagon 
tires, exclusive of other shapes or bent pieces. 

E. No. 1 Country Wrought: Heavy wrought iron and 
soft steel scrap, including buggy tires, horse shoes; not 
less than 75 per cent. to be fagoting scrap, free from cast, 
malleable, hard steel and sheet iron. 

F. No.1 Mill: Iron and soft steel bars, not less than 
3 inch round or square, and flats not thinner than No. 12 
wire gauge, including heavy railroad sheet, tank in 
separate sheets and rings, boiler sheets and rings, clean 
pipes and flues, heavy punchings and clippings, and strict- 
ly soft steel agricultural implement shapes. 

G. No.2 Mill: Iron and soft steel hoops and sheets, 
railroad sheets, cotton tie clippings and ties, and iron too 


Iron railroad car axles; M. C. B. sizes, 
locomotive axles or defective or imperfect 


Steel railroad car axles; M. C. B. sizes, 
locomotive axles or defective or imperfect 
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light for No. 1 mill; wire rope 10 feet lengths and under ; 
wire netting, free from galvanized or tinned stock, 
tangled wire and skeleton sheet scrap. 

H. No. 1 Busheling: Iron and soft steel pipes and 
flues (clean) ; tank and bands No. 12 and heavier, boiler 
plate punchings and clippings, and soft steel and iron 
drop forgings and trimmings; nothing to be over 8 inches 
long or wide, free from galvanized or tinned stock. 

I. No. 2 Busheling: Cut hoops, sheet, cotton ties and 
similar light material; nothing to be over 8 inches long 
or wide; bundled wire and bundled sheet suitable for 
busheling without further preparation; bundles not to 
weigh over 40 pounds and not to be over 15 inches in 
height, width or length; all free from hard steel, cast and 
malleable, and galvanized or tinned stock. 

J-K. Aagle Turnings: Wrought iron and soft steel 
railroad car axle turnings and chips. 

L. Turnings: Machine wrought and soft steel, clean 
and free from borings and drillings, other metals, dirt 
and lumps. 

M. Drillings: Wrought or soft steel, clean and free 
from other metals, dirt and lumps. 

N-O. Mixed Borings and Turnings, and Cast Borings: 
Clean and free from other metals, dirt and lumps. 

P. No. 1 Boilers, Cut: Boiler sheets and rings not 
under 30 inches in diameter, all rivets cut. 

Q. No. 2 Boilers, Cut: Boiler sheets and rings, under 
30 inches in diameter, and riveted flues, not under 16 
inches in diameter, all rivets cut. 

R. Boiler Shop Scrap and Shipbuilding Shop Scrap: 
Wrought and soft steel bars, shape and plate ends, punch- 
ings and shearings, free from curly clippings and hard 
steel. 

S. No.1 Cast: Machinery and railroad cast, no piece 
to weigh over 75 pounds. 

T. Stove Plate: Stove plate and railroad locomotive 
grate bars, free from burnt iron. 

U. Bundled Sheet Scrap: New sheet clippings and 
shearings, securely bundled; bundles not over 15 inches 
in height, width or length (may be round or square), and 
weighing not over 40 pounds each, of uniform solidity, 
not pressed by machinery. 

V. Pipes and Flues: Wrought and soft steel. Must 
be free from dirt or lime, and from riveted seams, and 
malleable or cast iron fittings. 


De He — — 


On Wednesday night, March 23, the members and 
friends of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
visited the plant of the Frank-Kneeland Machine Com- 
pany department, at Fifty-fourth street and Allegheny 
Valley Railroad, through the courtesy of the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Company, I. W. Frank, president. 
The plant consists of foundry, machine shop, erecting 
shop, pattern storage building, &c. On the floor were a 
40-inch blooming mill, large hydraulic shears and large 
gear shears weighing 150 tons, which were completely 
erected and ready for shipment. The visitors were con- 
ducted through the plant by Isaac W. Frank, Edward 
Kneeland, G. W. Knotts, assistant manager of the works, 
and Frank I. Ellis, assistant engineer of the company. 


At Pittsburgh last week William G. Park and the 
Union Trust Company, receivers of the Clairton Steel 
Company, applied to the United States Court for per- 
mission to renew a note for $400,000 given to the City 
Trust Company of Boston, the renewal to extend four 
months. The note was given prior to the receivership, 
and the present management expect in the next four 
months to be able to meet the obligation, at least in part. 


The plant of the Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works, at 
Canonsburg, Pa., has been started up after a shut down 
of several weeks, the employees accepting a reduction of 
20 per cent. in wages. The concern are manufacturers of 
steel and iron sheets for stamping, enameling, deep draw- 
ing, tinning and galvanizing, and also stove and range 
work. John F. Budke is president and general manager, 
John M. Watson, vice-president and business manager ; 
William H. Paxton, treasurer, and George W. Retberg, 
secretary. 
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The National Eight-Hour Bill. 


Arguments Before Senate and House Com- 
mittees. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1904.—The National 
Eight-Hour Bill was the subject of argument during 
the past week for three days before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and for one day before the 
House Committee on Labor, the witnesses including prom- 
inent manufacturers and the representatives of manufac- 
turing and employing interests in half a dozen different 
states. Among those heard were Oliver Crosby, presi- 
dent of the American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Joseph Beck, secretary of the St. Paul Jobbers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association; Wallace Downey, presi- 
dent of the Townsend-Downey Shipbuilding Company, 
New York; W. C. Shephard, secretary of the Builders’ 
Council and Exchange, and the Employers’ Association, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; J. BE. Patterson, of J. BE. Patterson 
& Sons, manufacturers of woodwork, and representatives 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Daniel Davenport, of Bridgeport, Conn., executive agent 
of the American Anti-Boycott Association, and John 
McIntyre, secretary of the executive committee of the 
United Tppothetsz of America. 


Manufacturers and Employers Aroused. 

A significant feature of the arguments presented by 
these witnesses was the evidence contained therein that 
manufacturers and employers throughout the country are 
becoming aroused to the danger that menaces all indus- 
tries from the pending bill, which in past Congresses has 
seemed to be understood only by certain iron and steel 
manufacturers, shipbuilders, &c., through whose efforts 
its enactment was prevented for a number of years. The 
course adopted by Chairman McComas of the Senate 
Committee, in the conduct of these hearings, has sub- 
jected him to much severe criticism from those who have 
followed the progress of this measure in the two houses. 
Instead of occupying the position of an impartial pre- 
siding officer open to conviction, he has become the 
ardent partisan of the pending bill, and has employed 
every conceivable device to minimize the effect upon his 
colleagues on the committee of the arguments presented by 
manufacturers and employers, arbitrarily limiting the 
time of those who addressed the committee, undertaking 
to restrict the scope of their arguments, and incorporating 
in the official record of each address remarks of his own 
intended as a reply to the objections raised to the pend- 
ing bill. In one breath he has stated that the bill was 
directed especially against the shipbuilding and armor 
plate industries of the country, and “would not affect 
to exceed three per cent. of the manufacturers of the 
United States,” and in the next he has defended the bill 
on the ground that, by indicating the position of Con- 
gress and the Government, it would go a long way toward 
bringing about a universal eight-hour day. 

But what Senator McComas’ critics regard as his most 
objectionable utterance is a statement which he incor- 
porated in the record at the close of the hearing on the 
17th inst., and which was subsequently sent broadcast 
over the country through the press associations, to the 
effect that a studied effort was being made on the part of 
certain opponents of the bill to arouse the opposition of a 
great many manufacturers who would not be affected in 
any degree by its passage. He added that he was greatly 
surprised at the misapprehension which he said existed 
among manufacturers with regard to the scope of the law, 
which was by no means as comprehensive as was com- 
monly supposed. Of course, Senator McComas’ purpose 
is to create the impression among manufacturers as a 
class that the bill does not affect their interests, and hence 
that they should not seek to bring ‘pressure to bear upon 
Congress to prevent its enactment. Equally, of course, 
the manufacturers of the country are coming to recognize 
in Senator McComas simply a strong partisan of the bill 
whose personal opinion with regard to its provisions 
would be worthless for their protection should the meas- 
ure become a law. Taking Senator McComas at his word, 
however, that the bill is directed almost entirely against 
the shipbuilders and armor plate makers, it is not difficult 
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to understand the indignation with which this statement 
has been received by representatives of these industries 
who have recently appeared before the committee, some 
of them within a few hours after their appearance before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which is now engaged in considering measures for the 
relief of the moribund shipbuilding and ship-owning in- 
terests of the country. 
Some of the Arguments, 


Daniel Davenport, of the American Anti-Boycott Asso- 
ciation, was the first witness before the Senate Committee. 
His argument followed the lines of that heretofore sub- 
mitted to the House Committee, but he dwelt with special 
emphasis upon the predicament of the contractor, who, 
under the bill as amended by the Senate Committee of 
the last Congress, is made responsible for all the acts of 
his sub-contractors, although unable to protect himself in 
the event of their failure to comply with the law. He 
was followed by Oliver Crosby, president and engineer of 
the American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
and representing the Commercial Club of St. Paul, the 
Foundrymen’s Association and the Association of Ma- 
chinists of the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Refer- 
ring to the comment of the chairman that the bill was 
only meant to apply to shipbuilders and a few large con- 
tractors, Mr. Crosby said that, in his opinion, it affected 
all manufacturers. Continuing, he said: 


My concern has built some gun carriages for the War De- 
partment and several targe cranes for the Navy Department, and 
we have made a great many minor articles for the equipment 
of our sea coast defenses. All of these contracts have been 
awarded to us in competition, and we believe on the merits of 
our work. Within the past ten years probably 10 per cent. of 
the output of our plant has been supplied to the Government, 
and in that length of time we have brought into our State and 
distributed among our workmen more than $1,000,000. Our 
business is not as large as that of many other Government con- 
tractors, but there are a great many who are in substantially 
the same position that we are, and who will be obliged to choose 
between their Government work and their commercial work in 
the event of the passage of this bill. 

While building mortar carriages for the Government we were 
subject to a penalty of $25 a day for failure to complete them 
on time. It would not amount to much for one day, perhaps, 
but in a month it becomes a respectable sum. Under this bill 
we would be subject to constant delays and would not be able 
to run our plant overtime to make them up. It is not always 
the manufacturer’s fault that delays occur. We are now build- 
ing a crane for the Boston navy yard on a contract let to us 
in December. Before putting in our bid on that work the di- 
rectors of our company examined this bill very closely and 
finally decided that it would not apply to any contract made be- 
fore its passage; but I will tell you very frankly that if this 
bill had been a law our company would never have put in a 
bid for that crane. We could not afford to do it. 

To fill a Government contract is exceedingly difficult, and I 
do not say, with any intention of complaining, that what is 
called “red tape” is unnecessary, or that the specifications on 
Government work are too exacting. I believe the requirements 
are necessary in carrying on such an enormous amount of work 
as the Government is obliged to contract for. But in complying 
with these specifications we are obliged to supply ourselves 
with materials that will stand Government tests and conform 
to their regulations, and ofttimes we have to wait for a report 
to be sent to Washington, and this results in a serious inter- 
ruption to the work. . 

Now, there never has been a case when I found myself in a 
tight place of this kind that our men were not willing, ready 
and anxious to help me out in every way, and in many cases 
we have been obliged to work our force 10, 11 and 12 hours a 
day for a short period in order to meet our obligations. This 
bill would prevent all that, and if we did it, it would cost us 
$500 a day fo work 100 men a few minutes extra. For that 
reason, among others, we would not feel safe in putting in a 
bid for this sort of a contract, even if we were running our 
plant on an eight-hour day. 


Wallace Downey appeared as the representative of the 
Metal Trades Association of New York. The chief fea- 
ture of his argument, which was made on somewhat dif- 
ferent lines from that submitted to the House Committee 
a fortnight ago, related to the effect of the New York 
eight-hour law upon the shipbuilding industry of that 
State, which was commented upon editorially in The Iron 
Age of the 17th instant. 

Mr. Beek, representing the manufacturers of St. Pauli 
and Minnesota, urged the committee not to pass any law 
that would reduce the number of concerns in the country 
able to bid on Government work. All the people of the 
country are interested in keeping down the national ex- 
penditures as much as possible, yet any legislation that 
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would force manufacturers to adopt an eight-hour day on 
Government work, or would make it necessary for the 
Government to do its own work, must add enormously to 
the burdens of the taxpayers. Said he: 


Let me give you a single illustration in this connection. 
Some years ago the Government decided to build two warships, 
the “Raleigh” and the “Cincinnati.” The cost was limited 
by the appropriation bill to $1,100,000 each. The Government 
asked for competitive bids, and the Cramp Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company offered to construct the vessels for $1,225,000 each 
and to complete them in three years. The Navy Department 
could not let the contract, because the bid exceeded the amount 
of the appropriation. The Government, therefore, built those 
two ships in the navy yards, and on the eight-hour basis. One 
of these vessels cost $1,890,000 and the other $1,900,000, as 
against the Cramp bid of $1,225,000, and it took six years to 
build them. The total price paid for those two ships built in 
the Government yards would have covered the cost of three 
built by the Cramps. 

Both Senate and House committees will give hearings 
during the present week, but an effort will be made to re- 


port the bill to both houses before April 1. Ww.L.C. 
+ oe 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The past week has been characterized by somewhat wider 
fluctuations in prices of industrial stocks than has latterly 
been the case. Stimulated by the reports of increasing busi- 
ness, the United States Steel stocks made a sharp advance 
for several days, which had an effect on the general list. 
The Steel stocks were particularly strong on Thursday, under 
rumors that some good orders for stee] rails were about to 
be placed. On Friday the announcement of the suspension 
of the great cotton operator, D. J. Sully, depressed the 
stock market, as speculators were fearful of financial 
troubles following his suspension. Some hesitation ensued 
on Saturday and Monday, but a better movement set in on 
Tuesday in connection with the extraordinary transactions 
in the securities of transcontinental railroads attending the 
announcement of the division of the holdings of the Northern 
Securities Company. The most important fluctuations in 
industrial stocks during the period mentioned were as fol- 
lows: Can preferred declined from 3914 to 3514, ex-dividend, 
recovering to 37%; Colorado Fuel declined from 29% to 
2814, recovering to 2954; Pressed Steel common declined from 
30% to 29, recovering to 30%, and the preferred advanced 
from 70 to 74, declining to 71; Railway Spring preferred 
advanced from 72% to 74%; Republic preferred declined 
from 44 to 425, recovering to 4414; Tennessee Coal ad- 
vanced from 37% to 3954, declining to 3814; United States 
Steel common advanced from 11% to 11%, declining to 11 
and recovering to 111%; the preferred advanced from 56% 
to 5944, declining to 56% and recovering to 5774; the 5 per 
cent. bonds advanced from 72% to 7514, declining to 73% 
and recovering to 74144. The last sales reported on Wednes- 
day up to 1.30 p.m. were as follows: Car & Foundry com- 
mon 20%, preferred 707; Locomotive common 22, preferred 
824%; Colorado Fuel 28%; Pressed Steel common 30, pre- 
ferred 70; Railway Spring common 20%, preferred 7414; 
Republic common 714, preferred 44; Sloss-Sheffield common 
39, preferred 8114; Tennessee 39; United States Steel com- 
mon 11%, preferred 57%, new 5’s 7414. 

The report of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, 
after deduction of charges and dividends, shows a surplus 
for the year ended February 1, 1904, of $35,934, as com- 
pared with $69,894 for the previous year. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company’s general balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1903, as filed with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Boston, Mass., shows: Assets—real estate 
and machinery, $3,617,026; merchandise, $1,392,711: cash 
and debts receivable, $2,152,581; New York office and fix- 
tures, $4847; investments, $4,702,652; total, $11,869,317. 
Liabilities—Capital stock, $7,000,000; accounts payable, 
$470,017; surplus, $3,845,301; profit and loss, $553,999: 
total $11,869,317. 

The only change in the directorate of the Otis Blevator 
Company at the recent annual meeting of the stockholders 
was the election of ex-Governor William Murray Crane of 
Massachusetts to replace John A. Roche, who recently died. 
The annual report, as of December 31, 19038, is as follows: 


1902. 


1903. 
Net after deducting charges, repairs. &c. $908,055 $978,410 











a, CU ee es 332,670 284,829 
ee ee $575,285 $693.581 
CORE, SUES a6. 5 5b ke we ris cs Re eee 127,006 127,00 
ici aii $448,379 $566,575 
RIE, o0n.4 Gad 8 we kr dace aamenews 248.379 266,575 
die km <tiedta ab ae we ee aa $200,000 $300,000 
PROC CN oc Os civccavacwucnene 1,000,000 700,000 
Total surplus..................+.-$1,200,000 $1,000,000 


The annual report of the general manager of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Limited, was submitted to a 
meeting of the directors held in Montreal on March 12, show- 
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ing a large increase in business and profit, the output of 
coal having considerably increased and the iron and steel 
plant having been fully operated during 1903. The profits 
were $859,397.19, as compared with $609,935.25 for the year 
previous. A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was declared 
on preferred stock and a half yearly dividend on the common 
stock of 3 per cent., leaving a balance of $685,642 to be 
carried forward to the profit and loss account. 


ep ee 


The Metal Trades Convention. 


(By Telegraph.) 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23, 1904. 

With over 100 members present, the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Metal Trades Association opened 
at the Walton Hotel here this morning. The schedule 
of topics to be discussed and the enthusiasm evinced by 
the members on these subjects promise a most interesting 
meeting. There are two topics which bid fair to absorb 
the greatest attention of the members. These are the 
relation of the national and local associations toward 
each other, and the matter of agreements with labor 
organizations. The views of acting President H. N. 
Covell on these topics were received with the greatest 
of interest, and the indications point to a very thorough 
discussion along the lines laid down. 

The convention opened promptly at ten o’clock, and 
H. N. Covell, presiding officer, proceeded immediately 
with the important business, abbreviating as much as 
possible the dry routine usually encountered in such 
meetings. As a result of an excellently prearranged pro- 
gramme the appointments of committees and their ratifi- 
cation by the convention were quickly disposed of. They 
are as follows: 

Convention: C. Bermingham, Toronto, Canada; C. E. 
Hildreth, Worcester, Mass.: G. K. Garvin, New York; E. 
E. Bartlett, Boston; F. K. Copeland, Chicago. 

Strikes and Lockouts: FE. C. Wells, Quincy, Ill.; 0. P. 
Briggs, Detroit, Mich.; M. A. Neeland, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Nominating: G. F. Steedman, St. Louis; J. C. Hobart, 
Cincinnati; M. H. Barker, Boston. 

Wages and Hours: W. C. King, Buffalo; P. G. March, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: George T. Brown, New London, Conn. 

Ways and Means: A. CC. Pessano, Detroit; a. Se 
Schwacke, Philadelphia; J. D. Hibbard, Chicago, H. D. 
Beach, Bridgeport, Conn.; Wm. Lodge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Constitutional Amendments: W. D. Sayle, Cleveland, 
Ohio: F. A. Scheffler, Harrison, N. J.: W. B. Morrison, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Auditing: FE. Burkitt, Jackson, Tenn.; H. H. Latham, 
Chicago: F. Weber, Orange, N. J. 


President’s Report. 


H. N. Covell, acting president, said in his report: 
As acting president, I welcome you to this the sixth 
annual convention of our organization. It is with ex- 
treme regret that I have to announce the resignation of 
S. W. Watkins, who has, with such signal ability, per- 
formed the duties of president for the past two years, 
and who had also rendered valuable service as a member 
of the Administrative Council previous to his election to 
the office of president. Owing to the severance of his 
connection with the National Electric Company Mr. 
Watkins was compelled reluctantly to resign the office. 

The past year has been an eventful and prosperous 
one in the history of our association. There has been a 
very healthy and encouraging growth in membership ; 
much has been done in the way of perfecting the details 
of organization; our finances were never before in such 
satisfactory condition, and, notwithstanding very heavy 
expenditures for defence and protection, the balance sheet 
shows a surplus in our reserve fund greater than ever 
before reached. The funds are distributed in a number 
of sound financial institutions in various sections of the 
country, and are drawing interest at the best obtainable 
rates. A number of strikes of greater or less extent have 
demonstrated to our members involved the value of or- 
this is something we cannot avoid. Organized labor has 
rights and a standing in the community, whether we like 
it or not. If through conference we can impart some of 
our ideas, and we certainly can, it will be sowing seed 
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ganization. Although the strikes are not officially de- 
clared off, yet our members’ shops have been filled with 
new men and are running full force. ; 

Great credit is due to our commissioner, E. F. Du Brul, 
and to his able assistant, Secretary Wuest, for the pains- 
taking, conscientious and successful manner in which the 
details of the organization have been conducted, and the 
work as carried out at headquarters is a credit alike to 
the gentlemen named and to the association. 

Your treasurer and administrative council are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise for the able manner in which 
they have served the interests of the association, and 
last, but not least, you, the members, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the esprit du corps which has always been a 
distinguishing feature of this association. No organiza- 
tion will succeed if it does not possess this very necessary 
factor, and the measure of success is in direct proportion 
to the loyalty which exists within its ranks. 

Our association stands pre-eminent as the one which 
has not only adopted and published a declaration of prin- 
ciples but has adhered to it, and in the settlement of 
the disputes and strikes which have involved a number 
of our members there has been no deviation from these 
principles. 

Endeavor to secure additional members. One of the 
most important of the questions which will claim the at- 
tention of this convention is that of the relation of the 
National association to the various local associations. 
Both are essential, one not more than the other, but one 
without the other will not accomplish what we strive for. 
There is a tendency on the part of members of local 
associations to be satisfied with the local alone, and they 
fail to appreciate the value of the National association. 
Should there be local metal trades associations established 
in the various cities, towns and communities, with no 
allegiance to a head and supreme organization, such a 
condition would be very similar to that in which Japan 
in her struggle would find herself if her army were com- 
posed of individual regiments, each directed by its own 
officers, and entirely independent of the other regiments 
in the army, owing no allegiance to and taking no orders 
or instructions from a supreme ruling center, working 
with no fixed purpose, or following no general plan of 
campaign, each for itself, and working out its own salva- 
tion with no thought of the others. The result would be 
disaster and defeat to the army which was so organized. 
There can be no two thoughts on this subject. It is a 
self evident proposition. It is easy to conceive how the 
members of a local association which has been successful 
in a struggle may have cause for a feeling of exultation 
and a sense of power, but they should at the same time 
remember that the result might be different at another 
time, and, above all, that they are organized for a com- 
mon purpose with other locals. The adage “In union 
there is strength” should be remembered, for no truer 
words were ever spoken. 

The element of expense may deter some from being 
members of both Nationa] and local associations. The 
fact must be borne in mind that neither can be main- 
tained without some expenditure of money. The cost of 
maintaining a local association need not necessarily be 
great; salaries, rent and a few incidentals comprise the 
total of expenses. A concern joining the National asso- 
ciation, however, pays into its reserve fund a propor- 
tional part, based upon its unexpended balance, as pro- 
vided in the constitution. It is manifestly but fair that 
those becoming members should be on the same footing 
precisely as those who are already members. This owner- 
ship and participation in the reserve fund is an asset, and 
a firm retiring from business will have handed to it an 
amount equa] to its share in the unexpended balance. To 
maintain and increase this reserve fund a certain per- 
centage from monthly dues is set asjde for this purpose, 
and a member pays his proportionate share to it. It is 
without argument that a reserve fund is a necessity, the 
larger the better. Ready cash at our disposal in the 
occurrence of labor troubles is a very important factor in 
the situation. Yet here again is an argument wherein 
the necessity of a National organization fully appears. 
It is not conceivable that any local association, except by 
tremendous individual drain, can accumulate a reserve 
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fund which will carry itself through a protracted strike 
and afford the relief and assistance which the National 
association can give to its members. I thoroughly believe in 
home rule. I believe that local situations can be dealt 
with better by a local association composed of men who 
are neighbors and associated with each other than they 
can be by strangers. At the same time, there must be 
some general policy on which all associations may stand 
—some supreme and guiding head to shape that policy. 
Our supreme head is the convention. The resolutions 
and rules determined upon by that body are in turn 
passed to the administrative council for execution. The 
administrative council is simply the executive branch of 
our government, whereby the constitution and by-laws 
and rulings of conventions are carried into effect. The 
words “supreme head” mean simply yourselves, and 
do not apply to a person or a group of individuals. 
Without a federation or amalgamation, which means 
nothing more than the pooling of individual interests, the 
local association would be as a ship without a rudder, 
first blown this way and then that way by every change 
of wind and current. Disastrous results would follow as 
surely as fate. Be loyal to your local first; that is good 
citizenship. Believe in it, work for it, help it, but beyond 
that be loyal to your National association. That is 
patriotism. A nation without it falls. Steal a leaf from 
organized labor as it stands to-day and apply it to our 
own cases. There is organization carried to a fine point, 
Local lodges, district lodges, national unions, then a fed- 
eration of national unions. We should strive to reach 
that state of organization. We should be as ready to 
contribute our share toward maintaining the organiza- 
tions as our employee is with his dollar dues per month 
in addition to unknown assessments. Much time and 
thought have already been given to a solution of the 
problem which confronts us. Undoubtedly the ideal 
proposition would be that there should be a local associa- 
tion in every city, or, in the case of isolated plants or 
small towns, in groups of the same, they in turn to com- 
pose districts and districts to make up the National. In 
other words, we should organize from the bottom up 
instead of from the top down, as we are now endeavoring 
to do. It means that every concern which joins a local 
must at the same time be a member of the National. The 
question of expense can be regulated by judicious legis- 
lation, and I trust that there may be full and free dis- 
cussion of this question, and if some tangible result can- 
not be reached at this time that the subject may be re- 
ferred to a competent committee, which may consider the 
matter in all its phases and aspects, and be prepared to 
announce its conclusions at some future convention or 
through communications by mail. 


The question of our relation with organized labor is 
a most important one. I believe that the tendency is 
growing to a more liberal spirit; that it is a fact that 
more employers have come to view the situation in a 
broader and less conservative manner, and have eradi- 
cated from their minds the idea that all is absolutely bad 
in organized labor, and conversely wholly good on the 
employers’ end. More lasting ultimate good may be ac- 
complished by an endeavor to correct the abuses of or- 
ganized labor than by crushing it (if such a thing were 
possible). I am of the opinion that no harm will be 
done, but that much good would ensue, by occasional con- 
ferences with representatives of organized labor. We 
cannot ignore the fact that organized labor is prominent 
in our nation’s affairs. Were it not that labor is organ- 
ized, this association would not be organized, and there- 
fore in the mere fact of our own organization we recog- 
nize the organization of labor. 

The use of the word “recognize” applied to labor 
organization is, perhaps, not a happy one. To use the 
word from the labor union standpoint would mean the 
adoption of the closed shop, minimum rate, hours of 
work, limitation of apprentices, and throughout the whole 
category of labor union restrictions, which is a condition 
strictly contrary to our declaration of principles, and is 
in no sense to be considered by this association. But using 
the word “ recognize ’”’ in a broader sense, we cannot deny 
the fact of their existence. We recognize the fact of 
their existence, hence recognize them to that extent, and 
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which some day may take root and grow and thrive. If 
two persous disagreeing upon a matter should stand upon 
opposite sides of a street and hurl epithets, stones and 
sticks at each other, no good will be done to either. Sur- 
rounding property and passers-by would be liable to re- 
ceive injury. The more stones thrown, the more angry 
would they become. It would be infinitely more sensible 
if both sides should conclude to come to the middle of the 
street and talk it over. 

And so it seems to me that the National Metal Trades 
Association should meet organized labor in conference. I 
am a firm believer in national agreements. I do not mean 
any agreement, but agreements which must be based upon 
our fundamental principles, and this without any in- 
fringements of our rights as employers, citizens of the 
United States or members of the association. It is not 
logical that we should disparage or disapprove of agree- 
ments with organized labor as a body, when component 
parts, as represented by local associations, make local 
agreements, and are, in numerous instances, successfully 
operating under them to-day, and, in fact, using as a basis 
of the agreements a form officially sanctioned by this as- 
sociation. 

This is a subject upon which there are widely diver- 
gent views entertained by our members. There is no bet- 
ter place than at this convention for a thorough ventila- 
tion and expression of opinion. Every member has a 
right to his own opinion and an opportunity to express 
it. I wish it distinctly understood that I do not favor an 
agreement wherein there is a single retraction of our 
rights nor of the principles which we believe are just, 
equitable and correct. Our principles must be main- 
tained and upheld, no matter at what cost; but, at the 
same time, I feel that there is common ground on which 
we may stand without danger of impairment of our dig- 
nity or infraction of our tenets. 


Reports of Other Officers. 


The report of the treasurer showed a very gratifying 
increase in the balance in the treasury, despite the large 
expenditures of the year, and indicated that the organiza- 
tion is in a most flourishing condition financially. 

The report of Robert Wuest, secretary, showed a net 
gain in membership for the year of 125 members, or 46.4 
per cent., as compared with 1902. Among the shops of 
the members the average number of operatives per shop 
is 27 per cent. less than a year ago. As to changes in the 
number of hours under which the shops of the associa- 
tion are operating per week, the report showed that 9.7 
per cent. more shops and 10 per cent. more employees are 
working 55 hours per week than was the case a year ago. 
This, it is stated, was in most cases due to voluntary re- 
ductions made by the employers, and that the reductions 
were made as a rule in the shops located in the larger 
cities. The report of Commissioner BE. F. Du Brul was 
most enthusiastically received, and the reading of it oc- 
cupied the balance of the morning session. 


Committee on Legislation. 


In the afternoon session the report of the Committee 
on Legislation said: “ Our association has been actively 
engaged in a legislative campaign before the committees 
of Congress against the following bills: Eight-Hour bill, 
Anti-Injunction bill, Metric System bill and Power Boat 
bill.” The report continues as follows: “‘ We have reasou 
to believe that none of the above bills will pass, due to 
the concerted effort on the part of all interested organ- 
izations and to the knowledge that Congress is gaining 
through such organizations as ours. The people are made 
familiar with such legislation and vigorously protest 
against it.” 

Commissioner Du Brul’s Report. 

Since our last convention the industrial situation all 
over the United States has been such as to command the 
closest attention and careful consideration on the part of 
all elasses of the community, whether employers or em- 
ployees. 

Strikes and labor troubles during the vear attained 
u frequency never before known. Boycott, violence and 
other methods of intimidation on the part of the labor 
unions have been greater than ever. We have witnessed 
the spectacle of large cities tied up by a teamsters’ and 
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freight handiers’ strike, at a cost of millions of dollars. 


We have witnessed a regular labor war in Colorado, con- 
dfxted by the Federation of Miners, and financially as- 
si by the American Federation of Labor, requiring the 


maintenance in the field of the State troops for months 
at a time, and bringing about a condition of affairs which 
General Bates investigated on the behalf of President 
Roosevelt, and which, the general reported to the’ Presi- 
dent, amounted to a state of anarchy and insurrection. 
The same scenes that existed in Colorado have been du- 
plicated on a smaller scale by strikes in many parts of 
the country, so that to-day the union question is the one 
question most prominently before our people. As gloomy 
as the prospect has been, it has had some compensation. 
THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION. 


The lesson learned by the members of this association 
above five years ago has since been learned by thousands 
upon thousands of employers and by hundreds of thon- 
sands of other citizens, whose interests have been diverse- 
ly affected by this situation; that lesson was organiza- 
tion. 

All over the country employers’ associations have 
sprung up in different trades, and in numerous cities 
local organizations covering every kind of employers have 
been formed. In addition, the great public have mani- 
fested their interest in the eager formation of citizens’ 
alliances, which include in their membership all classes 
of the community who are opposed to boycott, violence 
and kindred methods of coercion. Doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, school teachers, merchants, business men, man- 
ufacturers and working men alike join together in th2 
citizens’ alliance, to put down the evils that threaten to 
overwhelm our present political systems. 

THE ANTI-BOYCOTT ASSOCIATION. 


Since our last convention, at which Mr. Davenport ad- 
dressed us regarding the necessity of forming a national 
organization whose primary duty it should be to enforce 
the laws, the American Anti-Boycott Association has been 
formed, for the purpose of fighting the boycott in all its 
forms and in all its phases, many of our members being 
members of that association, which is doing a magnificent 
work. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, which has 
been leading the fight against the evils above mentioned 
in so far as they manifest themselves in Congress through 
pernicious legislation, has almost quadrupled its member- 
ship in two years. Finally, there has been formed a 
national federation of all the above sorts of organizations, 
whose main purpose is the enforcement of the law and 
the education of the people on these questions. 

Everywhere, particularly in localities where one phase 
or other of the movement before mentioned has mani- 
fested itself, our members have always been in the front 
ranks, whether it be in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or 
in smaller cities, like Quincy, Elmira or Joliet, or Trenton. 


THE OPEN SHOP. 


Everywhere that this movement has taken hold it has 
been a source of gratification to the members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association to know that their organ- 
ization has been of assistance in training its members in 
this wider field of usefulness. They are glad to know 
that the National Metal Trades Association exercises 
much influence in many communities, and that its litera- 
ture and its publications are widely read; that through 
its influence many men have gained information that they 
would otherwise have been slow to acquire. Perhaps 
the greatest source of gratification to our membership is 
the knowledge that our association’s uncompromising 
fight for the open shop has not only been upheld by the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in its verdict, but that 
it has met a hearty response from the whole American 
people, who are opposed to discrimination and unfairness 
of any kind. Our association has encouraged and assisted 
to the utmost of its ability and at considerable expense of 
time and money in the furtherance of all these move- 
ments, and, in your commissioner’s judgment, it has been 
time and money well spent. No monetary value could 
be placed on its efforts in aiding the arousing of public 
opinion to the knowledge that menacing danger lurks in 
the present methods of unionism. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Employers’ Association of Cincinnati, as one ,x- 
ample, is absolutely and entirely due to the etait 
the members of the National Metal Trades Association, 
and the same with the organizations of Quincy and 
Joliet, Ill.; Elmira, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.; Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Mass., and other points too numerous 
to mention. 

The influence of our association in the legislative 
campaign is second only to that of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Our effort in the direction of 
enforcing by legal means the right of a man to work 
legally as he wills, and the right of a man to run his own 
business legally as he wills, is second only to that of the 
American Anti-Boycott Association in the matter of legal 
procedure, 

In the matter of taking care of our own members in 
times of strike and labor trouble, with every means at 
our command, our membership can feel that there is no 
association in any line of business that is superior. This 
is not boasting; it is a fact, and is called to your atten- 
tion only that you may know the good work to which 
each member of this association has been a party, the re- 
sults that work has secured in the shops of the members 
and the recognition of your work, for it is the work of 
every member. 

In view of all the above, in measuring the work of 
the association for the year and the conditions demand- 
ing the large expenditures which we have made, our 
membership will certainly recognize the fact that the 
present more encouraging condition is a sufficient justi- 
fication of the expense we have gone to to bring it about. 
The very wide prevalence of labor trouble all over the 
United States, and the severity and heavy expense under 
which the association labored in protecting the few of its 
shops that were struck, and the absolute clean cut victory 
which we have gained in absolutely every case, all go 
to show that the influence of our association is a de- 


terrent to the other side of our particular controversy, and. 


that there has been a very wholesome disposition on the 
part of the unions to let members of the National Metal 
Trades Association severely alone. 


VIOLENCE AT STRIKES, 


One curious fact that has come to the notice of your 
commissioner is that not one single strike during the 
last two years which was called by any local lodge of 
the International Association of Machinists, and which 
has been resisted by the employer, has been free from 
violence. I do not refer to mere picketing, but to abso- 
lute violence in the shape of assaults, and in some cases 
murder. If the wrecking crew, educational committee, 
missionary board or other euphoniously named gang of 
sluggers is not a fixed institution in that organization ap- 
pearances are certainly very deceiving. It is only fair 
to say, however, that strikes in charge of certain of- 
ficials, notably Messrs. Ames, Mulberry and Wilson, vice- 
presidents of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, are more violent than others. 

While ine officials of all unions publicly state that 
they do not approve of violence, it is unfortunate, to say 
the least, that they cannot control violence better than 
they do, and it is unfortunate that they print such things 
as was printed in the Machinists’ Journal, where Vice- 
President Mulberry reported that “the climate of Chey- 
enne was not very productive to the health of scabs, as 
a number of them had been sent back home very ill;” 
and where Vice-President Wilson reported that in Omaha, 
where he had tab on the scabs day and night, the pro- 
fessionals were the only ones that would stay, “and 
you can do only one thing with them.” 

With the arousing of the public, violence in labor 
strikes is gradually becoming a thing of the past, and 
this is because of the enforcement of the law from the 
outside and not from any strong effort from outside the 
unions. 

The men who really deprecate lawlessness leave the 
unions the first chance they get. This has been such a 
common occurrence that it is proverbial wherever the 
law is strictly enforced present day unionism has ceased 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. 
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WORK OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL. 


Since our last convention in Buffalo the Council have 
held three meetings. 

The first, held in Buffalo immediately after the con- 
vention, was called for the purpose of putting into effect 
immediately certain resolutions of the Buffalo conven- 
tion, to provide for representation at the convention of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association in New Or- 
leans, and to take immediate steps toward handling cer- 
tain labor difficulties that were then threatened and to 
provide for the appointment of a district organizer. 

The Chicago meeting drew up certain rules for the 
conduct of the business of the administrative council; and 
also a set of recommendations to the membership, rec- 
ommending the adoption as nearly as possible of a uni- 
form apprenticeship agreement containing the rules and 
regulations covering the employment of apprentices. 

The engagement of a deputy commissioner was also 
authorized, who was to act as a national organizer anu 
supervisor of employment bureaus. It was also resolved 
thatthe efforts of our association and further organization 
be directed principally toward the securing of new mem- 
bers where local associations harmonious with our pol- 
icy existed, and to the formation and strengthening of 
such local associations, and that our members be urged 
to join or form local associations. 

A set of rules regulating employment departments 
were also drawn up at this meeting, prescribing the con- 
ditions under which the administrative council would 
approve the rebate voted by the last convention to such 
of our members as contributed to the support of such bu- 
reaus. 

MODEL LOCAL AGREEMENT. 


A draft of an agreement to be followed whenever pos- 
sible by our membership in making local agreements was 
also adopted. Certain changes in the constitution were 
recommended, which were later submitted by ballot to 
the membership. A ruling was passed that where an ap- 
plicant’s plant include a department employing either 
structural iron workers, millwrights, carpenters and pipe 
fitters, which is virtually a unit separable from machine 
shops, that such men shall not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of our association. Certain districts were assigned 
each member of the administrative council to keep in 
touch with. Investigation by special committee was pro- 
vided for in the case of the Kempsmith Machine Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the W. P. Davis Machine Company 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

The strike and lockout at Quincy, IIl., was considered, 
and defense of the strike approved and the lockout sanc- 
tioned. 

It was ordered that a district meeting of chairmen and 
vice-chairmen be held at Cincinnati, to consider methods 
of fighting strikes, and the best courses of procedure to be 
followed in the same. 

On October 19 and 20 the semiannual meeting of the 
council was held at Cincinnati. 

NOT TO EXTEND WORK TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The reports of the commissioner, secretary and treas- 
urer were carefully considered, and reports of conditions 
existing in each district were received from each mem- 
ber of the council. The Pacific Coast Metal Trades’ As- 
sociation, having asked through its secretary whether 
we could take them in as a branch and put a deputy 
commissioner on the Coast to handle affairs out there, 
were advised that at the present time we could not take 
such action, and it was further decided for the present 
that we confine our efforts to the States east of and in- 
cluding Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

TO INCLUDE BRASS MOLDERS. 

A number of our members having asked that their 
brass molders be included in the report of this associa- 
tion, as they were being organized into brass workers’ 
unions which we were already covering in those shops, 
it was ruled that in such shops, where the brass molders 
were members of the Brass Workers’ Union, that we as- 
sume jurisdiction, the president of the National Foun- 
ders’ Association having stated that they were not ex- 
pecting to protect employers of such men. 
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One of the members having suggested that associate 
membership be created with reduced dues, the recom- 
mendation was not concurred in, and in view of the gen- 
eral depression in business it was resolved that our asso- 
ciation resist any change from existing conditions which 
might tend to increase the members’ running expense. 

Propositions were submitted by a number of other 
trades organizations tending toward the establishment 
of relationships whereby their strike troubles could be 
handled through the National Metal Trades’ Association, 
but at a reduced assessment from that of our present 
membership. The propositions were declined, and the 
gentlemen advised that we could only take them in on 
the regular basis, the same as our present membership. 

The Finance Committee recommended that the em- 
ployment bureaus of Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Worcester, being operated in-accordance with our rules, 
entitled our members in those cities contributing to the 
bureau to a rebate. 


CINCINNATI OFFICES COMPLIMENTED. 


The accounts were audited and passed, and the secre- 
tary, treasurer and commissioner were complimented on 
the condition of office affairs. Various changes were 
suggested in the Bulletin by a special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, which have been carried out. 

A special committee having been appointed to look 
into the conduct of the business of the association in 
the closest detail, recommended that in view of the 
general depression in business, with prospects of further 
depression, that the expenses be reduced to a minimum 
amount compatible with efficiency, and that the expense 
of retaining the organizers in comparison with the re- 
sults did not seem to justify that expense. 

Article 8, Section 8 of the By-laws, demanding a 
clearer interpretation of the word “ operative,” was in- 
terpreted as meaning all employees engaged in the shops 
of our members included in the trades list, excepting 
iron foundry employees, engineers, firemen, shop and 
office clerks, stock keepers, general foremen, superintend- 
ents, drivers, draftsmen and yardmen. 

Mr. Du Brul continues with exhaustive accounts of 
some 70 strikes which the association either settled favor- 
ably or forestalled for their members. In some of these 
cases mere mention of the fact that the concern involved 
was a member of the association proved effective in pre- 
venting the enforcement of demands of the union. 

The resignations from the association of the following 
concerns were accepted during the year: Alfree Engine 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Colorado Iron Works, Den- 
ver, Col.; Denver Engineering Works, Denver, Col.; F. M. 
Davis Iron Works, Denver, Col.; the Denver Iron Works 
& Foundry Company, the Dillon Iron Works Company, the 
Star Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, C. M. Anderson Forge & 
Tool Company, G. W. Livingston, Miller & Buchanan, J. 
H. Montgomery Machinery Company, Nock & Garside, 
Sack & Lawler Machine Mfg. Company, all of Denver, 
Col. ; the National Cash Register Company ; Columbia En- 
gineering Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pierson Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. ; Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Central Union Brass Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. 
P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Gleason 
Tool Works, Rochester, N. Y.; John Inglis & Sons Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada ; Watson Machine Company, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Northern Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rahn Mayer Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Indianapolis Drop Forge Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; E. B. Hayes Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; F. 
M. Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company, Chicago, Ill.; the Still- 
well, Bierce & Smith Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio; Ham- 
ilton Metal Pattern Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The following concerns resigned their membership, but 
after reconsideration withdrew their resignations: Brown 
Cotton Gin Company, New London, Conn.; Carney & 
‘Trecker, Milwaukee, Wis.; Quintard Iron Works, New 
York. 

The following concerns were dropped from the rolls 
for various reasons: E. E. Kendall & Son, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Samuel L. Moore & Sons Company, Elizabethport, 
N. J.; Stock & Haskins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ACCRUED BENEFITS. 

In reviewing the work of the year just closing one 
may say that our association has been comparatively free 
from serious troubles. There have been really only two 
or three cases in which we have been put to heavy ex- 
pense, and with our growing experience in the matter of 
handling troubles there will probably be a gradual reduc- 
tion in expense per case as time goes on. 

During the last spring it was a very difficult matter 
to get men, as all nonunion men were busily employed, 
but as the summer wore on and as the present depression 
in business occurred it has become easier each week al- 
most to fill strikers’ places, and, besides, there have been 
fewer strikes. There is, of course, nothing quite so cool- 
ing to the ardor of the radical agitator as the knowledge 
that jobs are at a premium, and a further cooling effect 
is becoming apparent all over the country as the knowl- 
edge dawns on the hotheads that when they tangle up in 
a fight with this association they are in for a fight to the 
finish, and the finish has only been one way, and that is 
our way. 

As a deterrent of trouble one can readily see that our 
association has been of great influence. 


EXPENSES TO MEMBERS. 


Reading over the report of trouble cases one may 
recognize at a glance the many of the cases reported were 
met in which no expense has devolved on the association, 
the case being handled for probationary members at 
their own expense. 

One thing your commissioner wishes to impress upon 
the membership is as to the fallacy of the idea 
some of our members have as to what we do in 
the way of paying out money for breaking strikes. One 
cannot suppose for a moment that we can pay out more 
money than we take in and pay the expenses of running 
the association besides. It is the opinion of all members 
of the council and of all the members who have been 
in the association long enough to really understand its 
purposes that the moral influence and the other assist- 
ance resulting from membership in a body like this, out- 
side of the mere payment of money, is worth incalculably 
more than what any member puts in. 

To hear some manufacturers and even some members 
talk one would think that associations like ours are 
looked upon as “ get-rich-quick ” schemes, through which 
somebody threatened with a strike, on putting in $1 or 
50 cents, can have their troubles settled. While it is 
true that in a number of cases of strikes the member 
involved had expenses paid for him that far exceeded 
in amount what he has paid into the association, we 
must realize that we cannot do that very long or for 
very many members any more than the union could. 
While it is not impossible for us in some cases, it cer- 
tainly is impossible in all. The point your commissioner 
desires to emphasize is that our membership thoroughly 
understands that the association will do the best it can 
for them, and that the association will do more for them 
than they can do for themselves; but neither this asso- 
ciation nor any other can do impossibilities. 


LOYALTY OF MEMBERS. 


Your commissioner feels that the most valuable asset 
which our association has is the loyalty of its members 
one to the other, the united spirit they have.in resisting 
aggressions and the knowledge that in standing by and 
maintaining our declaration of principles they are doing 
what all experience proves to be right. 

Your commissioner is glad to vote that the members 
of the association feel, individually and collectively, that 
this association and its success are to-day vital elements 
in their business; that the association is just as much a 
department of their business as their selling, advertising 
or manufacturing departments. 

With the feeling among the membership, and with 
the realization that the members are the association and 
that the association is not a thing apart from its mem- 
bership, and with the good condition financially in which 
we find ourselves, there is nothing that can prevent the 
association continuing its successful career. 
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Trade Publications. 


Pumping Machinery for Beet Sugar Factories is 
the subject of a 65-page catalogue (K-104) from the Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, 114 Liberty street, New York City. In it 
are gathered in concise form all of the styles of pumping appa- 
ratus which are particularly adapted to use in the beet sugar 
industry. A valuable feature of the book is a classified table in- 
dicating the choice of apparatus which will best serve the vari- 
ous services encountered in a beet sugar plant, and following 
this each of the several types is taken up in order, with illus- 
trations, text and tables of sizes and capacities. 

A Reversing Countershaft.—The one-belt reversing 
countershaft manufactured by the Smith Countershaft Com- 
pany of Melrose, Mass., is described in its catalogue D, just 
issued. It is a new mechanism designed to drive screw machines, 
monitors, engine lathes and other machine tools requiring a for- 
ward and reverse drive, and, as the name suggests, makes use 
of but one driving belt from the line shaft, the reversing being 
accomplished in the countershaft itself. 

Nordberg Engines.—The D’Olier Engineering Company, 
119 South Eleventh street, Philadelphia, Pa., in bulletin series 
G-No. 2 give an interesting explanation of the construction and 
application of the Nordberg engines. On the cover is illustrated 
what is said to be the most powerful mine hoist ever construct- 
ed. It has a capacity of 5000 indicated horse-power and was 
installed for the Tamarack Mining Company, Calumet, Mich. 

Pneumatic Tools.—The 1904 catalogue of the Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited, 9 Bridge street, West- 
minster, London, S. W., England, supersedes all those 
previously issued by the New Taite Howard and the Interna- 
tional Pneumatic Tool companies, both of which have been ab- 
sorbed by the Consolidated Company. The catalogue contains 
126 pages, carefully indexed, and is divided into four parts. The 
first illustrates various forms of hammers, riveters, drills, tube 
cutters, machinery grinders, polishers, jacks, hoists, forges, &c. 
Following the list of apparatus with its illustrations, more com- 
plete directions and descriptions are given of each of the several 
types. Similarly another part takes up the list of repair parts, 
giving the numbers and names to order by. The last part is a 
supplement illustrating applications. The firm direct attention 
to some slight alterations in the cable code which will hereafter 
be in effect. / 

Alternators.—The National Electric Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have brought out catalogue No. 60 on alternating current 
machinery for lighting, power and railway service. It is a very 
complete book, 40 pages in length, giving a general and detailed 
description of the apparatus and dimensions, diagrams and 
tables. It is handsomely illustrated and will be found of inter- 
est to those concerned with the growing importance of alternat- 
ing current machinery in power service. 

Milling Machines.—The latest design of milling machines 
manufactured by the Oesterlein Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is presented in catalogue A, just received. There are 
three sizes of plain and the same number of universal milling 
machines shown, with one special plain milling machine having 
an extra long traverse feed, with automatic feeds in all direc- 
tions. Among the special accessories illustrated are a vertical 
spindle milling attachment, a circular milling attachment, three 
forms of vise, a center rest, arbors and a universal cutter and 
tool grinder. 


Steam Specialties.—Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. 
J., have systematized the compilation and distribution of trade 
literature, new publications now being issued in the form of 
loose sections which may be added to their predecessors or sub- 
stituted for those they supersede. The matter now included un- 
der the preceding subject is in five parts: The first concerns the 
Webster Star vacuum feed water heaters and purifiers, and 
gives a fund of information on feed water heating. Appendix 1 
to part 1 illustrates the standard pattern class A; appendix 2, 
class C, capacities 500 horse-power and larger; appendix 3, a 
collection of testimonial letters; appendix 5, class C, capacities 
50 to 500 horse-power. The following are the subjects of the 
other parts: Part 2, apparatus for purifying feed water when 
requiring chemical treatment; part 8, Webster separators for 
steam and oil; part 4, Webster live steam purifiers, and part 5, 
the Webster system of steam circulation for heating purposes 
at or below the pressure of the atmosphere. The last 35 pages 
of part 5 contain beautiful engravings of various notable puild- 
ings in which the Webster system has been installed. Appendix 
1 of part 5 describes the Webster motor valve for use in con- 
nection with the low pressure circulation of steam for heating 
purposes. 

Portable Grinders and Drills.—A number of specialties 
manufactured by the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are described in a booklet having the foregoing title. It 
includes a general description of the Hisey portable electrically 
driven grinder and illustrations of its application in grinding 
lathe centers, milling machine cutters, and its use on a lathe 
for internal grinding and on a planer for eurface grinding; the 
Hisey portable bench grinder; a portable suspended surface 
grinder; an electric hand or breast drill; a special reaming and 
tapping machine; a Scotch drill, and a portable electric radial 
drill. 

Power Presses.—Inclinable open back power presses, 
manufactured by the V. & O. Press Company, formerly Vieillard 
& Oswald, Brooklyn, N. Y., are described in their catalogue No. 
10. A peculiarity of the machine is the provision for ripping it 
back bodily to facilitate the inserting of work. It is made in 
seven sizes, ranging in weight from 500 to 5500 pounds, and 
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is designed for such work as cutting, forming, punching, press- 
ing, shallow drawing, &c., all kinds of sheet metal gaoods, paste- 
boards, celluloids, leather and other sheet materials. Each size 
is illustrated in both its upright and inclined positions, with a 
brief note appended drawing attention tothe work to which 
it is particularly adapted. The press is also shown squipped 
with a dial feed and positive safety clutch attachment, which 
prevents the slide from descending far enough to cause any 
damange in case the dial should fail to assume its correct posi- 
tion. 

Conveying Machinery.—The Borden & Selleck Company, 
48 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., manufacture machinery for handling 
freight or merchandise of all kinds and material in bulk, such as 
coal, crushed stone, &c., transferring it horizontally, vertically 
or on an incline. In a recent booklet, No. 6, several very in- 
teresting installations are illustrated profusely. The text is 
boiled down in a manner that will appeal to the busy man, and 
depends principally upon the pictures to tell the story. Among 
the more notable equipments are a freight conveyor for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Salt Ste. Marie Railway, Gladstone, 
Mich., and a coal conveyor in the Chicago Consolidated Traction 
Company’s power house. 

Dynamos and Motors.—Bulletin No. 149 from the C. & 
C. Electric Company, 143 Liberty street, New York City, deals 
with type M. P. multipolar dynamos and motors for direct cur- 
rent. The design and construction of the machine are taken up 
in detail, tables of capacities and dimensions are given and 
numerous illustrations of the various forms and typical in- 
stallations. 

Electrical Apparatus.—Five new bulletins have been re- 
ceived from the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston (Brook- 
line), Mass. No. 112-A pertains to telephone desk sets, these 
being in two forms, the ordinary pedestal pattern and one of 
swinging arm form, and a word is added upon the Ness auto- 
matic wall and desk sets for local interior systems. No. 123-A 
is on the subject of transmitter arms, telephone cords and induc- 
tion coils. No. 125-A is on gravity hook switches, and No. 
127-A on testing magnetos and portable testing sets. Bulletin 
No. 300 contains 12 pages, giving a complete description of the 
type M dynamos and motors and their component parts. 

Machine Tools for Working Plate Bars and Struc- 
tural Shapes is the title of catalogue K from the Hilles & 
Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. It is practically an album 
of engravings depicting various styles of punches and coping 
machines, shears, beveling and clipping machines, straightening 
and bending presses and plate bending machines. A brief refer- 
ence in text accompanies each illustration. Two of the more re- 
markable machines shown are a heavy multiple punch and place 
shear, capable of punching at one stroke 45 holes 11-16 inches 
in diameter through %-inch plate, and a heavy plate shear 
with a capacity for shearing 14-inch plate 12 feet wide at one 
stroke. 

Cement.—The Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., have issued a new catalogue on their product. The 
book is profuse with views of the six mills operated by the com- 
pany, the combined capacity of which is 11,000 barrels daily, 
and is further enlivened by numerous illustrations of buildings 
and other engineering works in which the Lehigh cement has 
been used. Numerous letters of recommendation are included, 
with a record of Government tests made at Tybee Island, Ga., 
under the direction of Capt. Cassius E. Gillette. The cement 
when combined one part to three of sand gave an average test 
of 355 pounds tensile strength after one day in air and 27 days 
in water. 

NOTES. 

The Herron & Burr Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., are mailing an 
advertising postal card which emphasizes the serviceability of 
pneumatic appliances in the working of marble and granite, and 
reminds the reader of their line of air compressors for steam, 
belt or motor drive. 

The National Oil Burner Equipment Company, Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., have issued two new circulars. One known 
s “Steam Bulletin No. 10,” deals with steam traps, steam sep- 
arators, back pressure valves, the American air compressor, and 
the Klinger water glass. ‘The other is a leaflet on the Jefferson 
patent flange union, one which requires no packing. 

The Railway & Electric Equipment Company, Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., are distributing a list of 
second-hand machinery and other apparatus. It is divided into 
two parts, the first covering electrical machinery, trolley roads 
and lighting, and the second railway equipment, steam roads 
and miscellaneous apparatus. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have issued a 
little pamphlet on the Buffalo B volume blowers and exhausters. 
These are furnished in a large range of sizes and forms of dis- 
charge, hence are adapted to an extensive variety of uses. 

The American Air Compressor Works, 26 Cortlandt street, 
New York City, are issuing a little booklet as a forerunner of a 
new and complete catalogue on the American air and gas com- 
pressors, air receivers, vacuum pumps, compressed air tools and 
various appliances. The booklet itself contains considerable in- 
teresting matter regarding compressed air installations. 

The Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, 78 John street, 
New York, have issued a circular containing in condensed form 
matter relating to their various specialties, including all kinds 
of gauges, valves and the Crosby indicator, gauge tester and 
revolution counter. 

Trow & Holden, manufacturers of high grade granite tools 
at Barre, Vt., have issued an attractive catalogue showing their 
complete line of this class of tools, including plain and bush 
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hammers of the company's own patent, bush and cross chisels, 
boxing tongs, improved straight edge, granite wedges and shims, 
points and chisels, plug drills, chippers and handsets, steel 
chain hooks, grab links, heavy wire rope sockets, stone lewis, 
steel lifting hooks, granite tool tongs, and air hose and nipples. 
in addition the catalogue contains interesting and valuable 
tables showing the weight and strength of chain and the aver- 
age weight of steel per lineal foot. 


The Wagner-Palmros Mfg. Company, Fairmont, W. Va., are 
distributing a circular letter with inclosed flyers pertaining to a 
cast iron chilled track roller and a chilled curve sheave and 
stand. 

The Edgecombe Company, Lock Box 483, Indianapolis, Ind., 
have issued three flyers on the subject of their Red Cross pipe 
joint cement. One describes the latter, another is a price-list, 
and the third gives a special trial offer. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William street. 
New York City. describes “ Ceilinite,” a new fire proofing mate- 
rial made of specially prepared asbestos, in a leaflet which ts 
now being distributed. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company, Twentieth and Clear- 
field streets, Philadelphia, Pa., describe the American Pioneer 
pressed steel shaft hanger in a small booklet of 18 pages. An 
illustrated description of this hanger was given in The Iron Age 
of March 3. 

The Spicer Mfg. Company, South Broadway, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, in a 12-page brochure describe a wire nail cleaner 
barrel, a steel chain nail cleaner barrel, an adjustable wire reel, 
a sawdust separator, and three forms of metal trucks. 


The New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 9-15 Murray 
street, New York City, are distributing a neat souvenir in the 
form of a leather cornered desk pad with memorandum sheets 


about 3% x 5 inches in size. 


In a three-fold cardboard circular, the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., describe their vari- 
ous lines of goods, prominent among which are aerial lead cov- 
ered telephone cables, switchboard cables, cords, annunciator 
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Iron and Steel. 


Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, operating 
the Etna Iren & Tube Works, advise us that the report that 
they are about to make extensive additions and improvements 
to their piant is untrue. They are not contemplating any ex- 
tensive improvements at the present time. 


At the annual meeting of the Temple Iron Company, held at 
Reading, Pa., these officers were elected: President, Geo. F. 
Baer : vice-president, Archiba!d F. Law of Scranton. Directors: 
W. H ‘Truesdale, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad; F. E. Underwood, president of the Erie Rail- 
way Company: Thos. Fowler, president of the New York, On- 
tario & Western Railroad; I. A. Stearns, J. R, Maxwell, B. B. 
Thomas, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad; Albert Bro- 
den, superintendent of the Reading Iron Company furnaces, 
and Geo. S. Harris, ex-president of the Reading Railway Com- 
pany. 

On the application of Charles A. Moore of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, Colby M. Chester, Jr., has been appointed 
receiver for the Astoria Steel Company, Astoria, L. I. The 
plant was formerly operated by the New York Steel & Wire 
Company and was taken over last spring by the Astoria Steel 
Company, who equipped it for the manufacture of steel castings, 
making extensive additions to the buildings. The company have 
outstanding debenture bonds to the amount of $225,000, and 
there is a mortgage of $150,000 on the real estate. The unse- 
cured liabilities are reported to be $80,000. It is thought that 
the suspension will be temporary and that the creditors will be 
paid in full. 

The rail mill of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa., resumed work on Monday, March 21, with good prospects 
of steady work. Electric rollers are being constructed for the 
handling of rails from the drillers to the shipping yard. The 
steel company’s loss in the recent Susquehanna River flood 
amounted to about $50,000. Most of the mills were under 
water. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., have shipped 
during the past few days nearly 900 tons of finished side armor 
to the shipyards at Bath, Maine, and Newport News for the 
battle ships ‘‘ Georgia’ and “ Louisiana,’ which are being built 
at those places. The armor varied from 4 to 9 inches in thick- 
ness and occupied 32 cars. 

For the first time in six months the American tin plate 
factory at Elwced, Ind., is in full operation, repairs having 
been completed. 

The Alan Wood Company's mills in Conshohocken, Pa., are 
enjoying record breaking business, operating with three shifts 
of men eight hours each. 

The Standard Bolt & Mfg. Company, Alliance, Ohio, advise 
us that they have been considering the matter of erecting a 
plant at Norfolk, Va., but no definite action has been taken and 
the matter has been dropped for the present. 
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Atlantic Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
New Castle, Pa., was put in blast last week. It had been idle 
about six months. 


It is officially denied that the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will purchase the Haselton plant of the American Bridge 
Company, at Haselton, Ohio. 

Spearman Furnace of the Spearman Iron Company, at 
Sharpsville, Pa., was put in blast on Friday, March 18, after 
being idle for some months. 


General Machinery. 


The Standard Machine Works, Gilsonburg, Ohio, have been 
organized to build special machinery and to do a general jobbing 
business. Edward Williams is manager. 


The Anti-Friction Journal Box Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to 
manufacture a patent journal box for vehicles and machinery. 
The incorporators are Delos Allen, Jonathan M. Green and 
David E. Lyons of Los Angeles. 


The Economy Silo & Tank Company, Frederick, Md., are in 
the market for machinery for the manufacture of tubs, buckets. 
handles, &c. 

The Stanyon Engineering Company, Empire Building, Pitts- 
buigh, Pa., are in the market for a second-hand wire fence ma- 
chine for making square mesh field fencing. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company will 
build a new $30,000 round house near their West Milwaukee 
shops, in Milwankec, Wis. ‘The new structure will accommo- 
date 24 locomotives. 

The Geala Foundry & Machine Works, Ocala, Fla., were com- 


menced and incorporated under the State laws of Florida in 
July, 1890. The president and treasurer is N. W. Harrison; 
secretary, Charles E Thomas, and general manager, D. L. An- 


derson. They manufacture sawmills and phosphate machinery 
and also handle a general stock of mill supplies, engines, boilers, 
&e. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa., is considering the 
installation of newspaper conveying machinery in its plant. 

Harvey V. Richards has been appointed receiver for the 
Automatic Gas Machine Company, New Haven, Conn. The com- 
peny are capitalized at $50,000. 


The Tilghman-Brooksbank Sand Blast Company, 409 Com- 
merce street, Philadelphia, Pa., recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, have been appointed by B. C. & R. A. 
rilghman sole agents for the sale of all sand blast machinery 
and supplies manufactured by them under the Tilghman and 
Matthewson patents. The officers are B. C. Tilghman, presi- 
dent; R. Tilghman, vice-president; C. B. Brooksbank, secretary 
and treasurer; F. C. Brooksbank, formerly with E. T. Ward & 
Sons, Boston, general manager. 


The American Engineering & Reduction Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have opened offices at 726, 727 Caxton Building. This 
company were mentioned heretofore in these columns as pre- 
paring to manufacture and market the Lane pneumatic centrif- 
ugal separator and concentrator for mining. C. H. Lane, in- 
ventor of the device and vice-president of the company, is now 
in Mexico inspecting two mines at which it is intended to use 
the machine. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Chicago City Railway Company, Chicago, contemplate 
the erection of a great central electric power plant at West 
Thirty-eighth and Halsted streets, to cost $4,000,000, the pur- 
pose being to operate all the trolley lines belonging to that com- 
pany from the one central power station. They state, however, 
that they will not begin construction of the plant until certain 
disputes with the city as to franchise are settled. 


The Camp Engineering Company, rebuilders and sellers of 
second-hand steam engines, Chicago, state that their business 
for the last three weeks was greater in volume than for the 
total six months preceding. and that the supply of such second- 
hand equipmen; is likely to be less than the demand. The sud- 
den awakening in demand for second-hand engines is thought to 
be due to the fact that the severity of the weather made it im- 
possible to lay foundations and also to the feeling of uncer- 
tainty which has been present in manufacturing lines. The 
greatest demand for rebuilt engines seems to be from manufac- 
turing and electric lighting plants. 


The National Electric Company, successors to the Christen- 
sen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, will exhibit their elec- 
trical and air brake apparatus at the St. Louis Fair. Part of 
their electrical exhibit will include a 1500-kw. alternating cur- 
rent generator, which will be in operation at the central power 
station, furnishing power for various purposes. In addition a 
number of smaller alternating and direct current machines will 
be exhibited at their space, including a very complete exhibit 
of the Christensen air brake equipment, so well known in the 
street railway field. 

The Stamford Iron Works, Stamford, Conn., boiler makers 
and blacksmiths, are building a new boiler and forge shop, 30 x 
50 feet, two stories, with a wing 25 x 40 feet, for general repair 
work. 

B. F. Burk and G. A. Shideler, well-known manufacturers of 
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Marion, Ind., are contemplating the érection of an electric 

power plant in Asheville, N. C., to be operated by water power. 
The Hoosac Mountain Electric Power Company are about to 

develop water power at Readsboro, Vt., for electric purposes. 


As the result of a recent disastrous fire the village of Con- 
neaut, Ohio, is in the market for a new steam fire engine. 


Harvey C. Hubbell, Charles C. Hubbell and John W. Hawks 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, have obtained a franchise in that city 
for an electric lighting and steam heating system. They are 
having plans prepared for a plant and will probably secure the 
contract for city lighting. 


Foundries. 


The Harmony Grove Foundry, at Commerce, Ga., has been 
sold to W. A. Gibbs, who will operate the plant, The foundry 
is well equipped and the only equipment that Mr. Gibbs will buy 
is a second-hand 24-inch lathe and a new 6 or 8 horse-power 
gasoline engine. 

The plant of the Simpson Stove & Mfg. Company, at Canons- 
burg, Pa.. which recently went into the hands of receivers, has 
been put in operation again. 

The Peru Steel Castings Company, Peru, Ind., closed down 
on March 12, with the probability that they would reopen April 
1, with the starting of the building season. Eighteen months 
ago they were one of the busiest plants in the country, with 
day and night shifts of 300 men, but work gradually decreased 
with the decline in building operations. 

Receiver James Israel of the Coxey Steel Casting Works at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, has received an order from the court to 
cease operating. The plant and business will be sold in the 
near future and a number of prospective purchasers have made 
propositions. The works were built by General J. S. Coxey 
about two years ago. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago, have secured 
the contract for the construction of a steel tank at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. The contract price is $12,900. 


Fires. 


R. J. Horner & Co.’s furniture factory, on West Twenty- 
fourth street, New York, was destroyed by fire March 19. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. 

One of the buildings of the Cottle Leather Company, Woburn, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire on March 16, causing a loss of 
$30,000. 

One of the mills of the Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., was burned on March 18, the loss being $50,000. 

The Imperial Expanded Metal Company and the T. L. Knudt- 
son Machinery Mfg. Company, Chicago, suffered a total loss of 
their plants in a fire March 15 as a result of the explosion of 
percussion caps in the plant of the Chicago Toy & Novelty Com- 
pany, who occupied the same building. 

The plants of the Bayway Refining Company and the Penn- 
sylvania & Delaware Oil Company were destroyed by fire March 
19. The loss is placed at $100,000. 

John Thompson & Sons’ gas engine shops in South Beloit. 
Wis., were destroyed by fire March 21. The loss is placed at 
$60,000. 

Hardware. 


The Cold-Jess Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
formed by several gentlemen who were formerly with the Kirk- 
Latty Mfg. Company of that city, and they are preparing to 
erect a shop, 50 x 100 feet, on West Madison avenue, Cleveland, 
where they will manufacture carriage bolts and nuts and other 
specialties. 

The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, advise us 
that they have secured a contract for nearly 50,000 feet of their 
White Shield brand of fire hose from the authorities of the City 
of New York. The company state that the required specifica- 
tions were unusually rigid and exacting. 

The Waddell Wooden Ware Works Company, Greenfield, 
Ohio, are quite busy, principally on their contract with the 
Post Office Department for routing tables and distributing cases 
for the free and rural delivery service throughout the country. 
They are also manufacturers of store furniture, showcases, 
vending machines, coffee mills, money drawers, &c. 


The Simonetta File Company, Detroit, Mich., have been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $25,000, and have elected the fo! 
lowing officers and directors: Rodolfo Simonetta, president and 
general manager; Charles F. Berry, vice-president; Eugene C. 
Whitney, secretary and treasurer; Henry J. Boerth, D. Z. 
Curtiss. They will engage in the manufacturing of files and 
rasps and the tempering of tools. The qompany advise us that 
their files will be made of the best English steel, the tempering 
being done by the Simonetta secret process, which, it is stated, 
bas been used by the Simonetta family in Italy since 1849. The 
factory is located at 192-196 High street, West, and will be ready 
by March 15. 


In line with the increasing demand for White Lily washers 
the White Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa, are making 
improvements to their factory, which will provide much en- 
larged facilities in the way of floor space. An addition to the 
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wood working department, 14 x 100 feet, is under way, and they 
are also erecting a new building, 40 x 175 feet. The company 
have doubled their capital stock, the added amount being sub- 
scribed for and fully paid in by the present stockholders. 


The Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, have leased 
from Montgomery, Ward & Co. a large warehouse building on 
Clinton street, near Monroe, which will be utilized for the stor- 
age of stove pipe and elbows. The structure is four stories and 
basement high, and with the present quarters of the company 
will give them nearly 200,000 feet of floor space. 

R. H. Dorsey of Oklahoma City, O. T., has purchased tlie 
Gainesville Iron Works, Gainesville, Tex., from the heirs of the 
late G. B. Rogers. The Gainesville works manufacture store 
fronts, sash weights, stove grates, &c. 

The Marion Handle & Mfg. Company, Marion, Ind., are the 
successors to the Marion Handle Company, the new company, 
with $125,000 capital, purchasing the former company's plant 
and other interests. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., will erect 
a large addition to their plant this season, to increase their 
manufacturing facilities. The new building will be of brick, 32 
x 200 feet on the ground, and four stories. 

The Board of Trade of Bellevue, Ohio, has submitted a 
proposition to the Townsend Mfg. Company, Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturers of lawn mowers, who are seeking a locaticn in 
Northern Ohio. 

Miscellaneous. 


Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
will build a cold storage warehouse with about 30,000,000 pounds 
capacity. The building will be eight stories high, 106 x 175 
feet, of brick and heavy mil! construction, and will cost $150,000. 
The company will require cast iron, steel beams, &c.; also 1'4- 
inch pipe for cooling, iron stairways, elevators, motors, iron 
tanks, iron doors, &c. 


The Reliance Automobile Company have been incorporated at 
Detroit, Mich., with a capital stock of $150,000. The officers of 
the company are: D. O. Paige, president and manager; Hugh 
O’Connor, vice-president; J. M. Mulkey, secretary-treasurer; [. 
O. Abbot, superintendent. 


The Flemming Tank Company, Pittsburgh, have received an 
order for two cypress tanks, to be used in connection with water 
softening plants. One will be 70 feet long by 10 feet high, by 
10 feet wide, and the other will be 40 x 10 x 10 feet. Among 
recent orders filled by the company are a 50,000-gallon tank for 
Dorothy coke works of the H. C. Frick Coke Company; a 19 x 
10 x 7 foot and a 16 x 10 foot for the Dalton Water Works, 
Dalton, Ga., to be used in connection with the Scaife system cf 
water softening; 25,000-gallon tank for the Ward-Mackey Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; a 25,000-gallon tank for Kaufmann Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, a duplicate of one recently installed; a 30,000-gallon 
tank for the Nernst Lamp Company; one of 10,000 gallons ¢ca- 
pacity for M. H. Pickering: Black & Barker, 1000 gallons; Duff 
Building, one of 6000 and one of 15,000 gallons capacity; Best 
Mfg. Company, 80-000-gallon for the foundry and 10,000-gallon 
for the main works, and two large tanks for the Garland Nut & 
Rivet Company, for acids. 


J. A. Stewart, civil engineer, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive 
bids on April 9 for the construction of a water works system in 
the village of Kennedy Heights, Hamilton County, Ohlo. There 
will be 15,000 lineal feet of 4-inch pipe laid and one water tower 
constructed of either wood, steel or concrete. 


The Merrill-Stevens Company, Jacksonville, Fla., organized 
early in the year with a capital stock of $500,000, have taken 
over the business and plant of the Merrill-Stevens Engineering 
Company, who have conducted a successful shipbuilding and 
machinery business for a number of years. The change was 
made in order to obtain increased capital and facilities for 
handling their business. The new company have enlarged the 
plant and installed important and expensive machinery. A large 
floating dry dock has also been constructed. When all improve- 
ments are completed the company will have the largest and most 
completely equipped plant south of Newport News. The com- 
pany continue under the same management, which is in the 
hands of A. D. Stevens, J. E. Merrill and A. R. Merrill. 


The Petersburg Galvanized Iron Works, Petersburg, Ind., 
have been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by George N. Boh- 
nert, Wm. E. Williams and John H. Kiehe. 


The Inland Novelty Iron Works have incorporated at Indian- 
apolis with $5000 capital. Directors: Chas. A. Bookwalter, D. 
V. Reedy and Harry P. Brumbaugh. 


A. Buch’s Sons, Elizabethtown, Pa., manufacturers of farm 
machinery, have incorporated as the A. Buch’s Sons Company. 
No change in management is contemplated. 

The Ayer & Lord Barge Company, Evansville, Ind., have been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, to build steamers, 
barges, &c. Directors: Edwin E. Ayers, John B. Lord, A. A. 
Carpenter, R. R. Smith and P. H. Johnson. 


The Haskell & Barker Car Company have petitioned the 
Council of Michigan City, Ind., for the vacation of part of a street 
which they need for the site of an addition to their plant. In 
the proposed new mill they will manufacture steel sills for cars, 
which, the company say, are taking the place of wooden sil!s. 
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The street is included in a half block of residence property the 
company have purchased for the extension of their plant. 

The Lake Shore Electric Railway Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have placed a contract with the Aermotor Company, Chicago, for 
two structural steel towers to be used in carrying high tension 
transmission lines over Black River, a navigable stream near 
Lorain, Ohio. 

The Hoover Wagon Company, York, Pa., will rebuild their 
plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, on a larger and 
more modern scale. The plans for the buildings have not yet 
been completed. 


The New Jersey Tube Company, Newark, N. J., have pur- 
chased 7 acres of land on the Erie Railroad, in Harrison, upon 
which they are erecting a seamless brass and copper tube plant. 


Robert Wetherill & Co., Chester, Pa., have just received a 
contract for eight large filters for the Rochester & Lake Ontario 
Water Company, and expect to have the work completed in a 
month or six weeks. Fach filter will have a capacity of 600,000 
gallons per day. The firm have just finished eight filters of a 
similar make for the water company at Sayre. Each of these 
filters has a capacity of 500,000 gallons per day. 


A contract has just been closed by the Great Lakes Towing 
Company with the American Shipbuilding Company for the 
construction of a floating dry dock 76 feet long, 43 feet beam 
and 6 feet deep. It will be stationed at Fairport, and all tugs 
of the company will be sent there for repairs. The dock will 
be built at Cleveland and will be finished in two months. 


<0 @ 
American Bridge Company Changes. 


The American Bridge Company havé abolished their 
Eastern and Pittsburgh divisions and the plants now em- 
braced in them have been put in charge of R. J. Davis us 
operating manager, with headquarters in the Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. President Alfred J. Major of the 
American Bridge Company announces the removal of the 
general offices of that company from Philadelphia to Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, as follows: March 26, president, 
assistant to president and operating manager; March 31, 
auditing department; April 9, treasury department. 

President Joshua A. Hatfield of the American Bridge 
Company of New York also announces the removal of the 
offices of that company from Philadelphia to Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, as follows: March 26, chief engineer ; 
March 31, auditing department; April 9, treasury depart- 
ment. The offices of the president and secretary will te- 
main at 100 Broadway, New York. 

—_———»7-e__—_ 

Stack No. 5 of the Eliza group of furnaces of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburgh is ready for 
blast and will likely be put in operation within a short 
time. This furnace is 21 x 85 feet, being somewhat small- 
er than the other four*® Eliza furnaces comprising this 
group. It is probable that later on the Jones & Laughlin 
Company will build a sixth Eliza stack, but nothing defi- 
nite in this derection has been done. The report that the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company had abandoned their in- 
tention of establishing ore docks at Geneva Harbor, about 
9 miles from Ashtabula, Ohio, is incorrect. Thos com- 
pany own a very large lot of ground at Geneva Harbor, 
and at some time it will be utilized for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. 


James Roberts of the Indiana State Factory Inspection 
Bureau, who has completed a tour of the northern part 
of the State, says he has never seen greater activity in 
the factories or more of them in course of construction. 
The new factories, he says, are all being equipped in 
harmony with the State laws for the protection of the 
lives of factory employees. 


The Pittsburgh Pipe & Iron Company, on account of 
increased business, have removed to their new plant at 
McKee’s Rocks, Pittsburgh. They are in position to fur- 
nish all sizes of second-hand pipe, boiler tubes cut to 
lengths, buck staves, and will handle a full line of scrap 
and metals. 4 

Representatives of 18 different bridge manufacturing 
concerns came together at Bucyrus, Ohio, a few days ago 
to compete for a bridge over the Sandusky River. The 
bids ranged from $2100 to $3000. The activity of com- 
petition over so small an order is noteworthy. 
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Third Trip Through the Hudson River Tunnel. 


On Tuesday last Charles M. Jacobs, chief engineer for 
the New York & Jersey Railroad Company, in the con- 
struction of their Hudson River tunnel, conducted a 
third party of outsiders through the recently completed 
north tube. There were some 24 persons in number, 
mostly members of the faculty and student body of Co- 
lumbia University in the civil and mining engineering 
departments, at whose request the trip was organized. 
The passage was made from the Jersey City side to New 
York without mishap of any sort, and apparently no one 
was materially discomforted, though a long stretch was 
made under a pressure of 21 pounds. The continued use 
of the compressed air is occasioned by the fact that all 
of the leaks and connections are not absolutely tight as 
yet, but the work is progressing in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner, and Mr. Jacobs gives it as his opinion 
that another month or two at the most will see the north 
tube finished with the constructional apparatus, shields, 
air locks, &c., removed and normal pressure restored. It 
will probably be a year or more, however, before any cars 
are running. 

The history of this tunnel is familiar to all from 
the extended discussion which it has received in both 
the technical and news press during the last fortnight or 
so and even earlier. The discouragements were many, and 
that the task has at last been successfully accomplished 
is cause for justifiable pride on the part of all concerned, 
promoters and engineers. One very interesting engineer- 
ing ruse, which was used at the time a few months ago 
when a ledge of rock was encountered, is not generally 
known. It was original with Mr. Jacobs and was de- 
scribed to the party. When it was found that the shield 
could not be advanced on account of the rock snfficiently 
to insert the next ring of the permanent tube it was at 
once realized that hasty measures must be taken to 
prevent the soft silt from caving in during the time 
necessary to drill and blast the rock into pieces small 
enough to pass through the openings in the shield. The 
air pressure alone could not effect this over so large a 
surface, and could not be increased without danger of 
blowing through the mud, causing loss of pressure and 
inrush of the water, so a good grade of clay was pro- 
cured and spread about the opening and baked by torches 
until it was formed into a _ substantial brick lining. 
This was accomplished in eight hours, whereas had the 
freezing method been employed it would have required 
a number of days. With this protection theintegrity of 
the exposed wall at the breach of the tunnel was pre- 
served until the obstacles in the way of the shield’s ad- 
vance had been removed. 

a 


The Donora Furnaces to Start.—The two blast fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Company at Donora, Pa., are 
nearly completed, and No. 1 is to be blown in on Tuesday, 
April 5, and the other stack the first week in May. These 
two furnaces are expected to turn out about 500 tons of 
iron per day each. The open-hearth steel plant, which is 
in charge of Nevin McConnell, contains twelve 50-ton fur- 
naces and is nearly completed. At least a part of the 
open-hearth plant may be started shortly after the first 
blast furnace is put in operation. The output of the 
open-hearth plant will be used in the rod and wire mills 
at Donora. The building of these blast furnaces and 
open-hearth plant was originally started by the Union 
Steel Company, but when that concern was absorbed by 
the United States Steel Corporation the plant was turned 
over to the Carnegie Steel Company, who then took 
charge of the constructing work. 


_—_—— o-oo 


The Indianapolis pattern makers have settled their 
wage scale with the foundrymen for another year. Those 
who were drawing 37% cents an hour will receive the 
same; those heretofore receiving 35 cents will get an ad- 
vance of 1 cent an hour. There is no adjustment yet of 
the long standing differences with the molders, the na- 
tional conference over which at Indianapolis recently bore 
no results. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








On the whole the better feeling in the Iron trade has 
gained. The total tonnage has improved, and the pros- 
pect for the near future indicates further accessions to 
orders. 

In the Foundry Iron trade a slight halt is noted, 
many buyers declining to meet the higher prices de- 
manded by the furnacemen, with indications that they 
occasionally succeed in finding a seller who is not yet 
quite in line. It is becoming more apparent day by day 
that the amount of tonnage placed during the rising 
market was very large in the aggregate. Lately there 
has been quite a good deal of Forge Iron sold, at advancing 
prices, and puddling mills have taken some very good 
orders. 

In Chicago a peculiar state of affairs has developed 
in freight rates on Southern Pig Iron, there having been a 
cut from $3.85 to $3.50 in the rate from Birmingham to 
Chicago. The e!d rate is, however, to be restored at an 
early date. 

Militating against an upward tendency of the Pig Iron 
market is the disappearance of any danger of troubles 
in the bituminous coal mines, and the probability of low- 
er prices on lake Ores. Even now Ores are being offered 
to merchant furnaces making Foundry Iron at a conces- 
sion of 50c. per ton under last season’s contract figures. 

The market for Bessemer Pig Iron in the Central West 
is moderately actively and decidedly firm. It is under- 
stood that the United States Steel Corporation are run- 
ning 87 per cent. of their furnace capacity, are blowing in 
several of their furnaces still idle, and are urging delivery 
in the Iron purchased from outside interests. The con- 
sumption for Steel manufacture is therefore decidedly 
heavy. 

Quite a number of fair sized contracts for Structural 
Material for buildings in different parts of the country 
have been placed during the past week, and a good deal 
of tonnage is on the eve of being placed. This is aside 
from any Baltimore work, which is is slow in coming out. 
The demand for bridge work is, however, light. 

There isea little better feeling in the Plate market. 
The leading locomotive works have secured at least one 
very good order, and another of nearly like size is coming 
out from the same quarters. Car work is dragging be- 
cause it is difficult to finance Car Trust Certificates at the 
present time. 

The Bar trade has been active, East and West, and 
some good contracts have been taken. The heavy ton- 
nage placed in anticipation of the last advance seems 
to have encouraged the talk of a further lifting of the 
price by $1 per ton. Hoops have been slightly advanced. 

The acceptance of a temporary reduction of wages of 
20 per cent. on the part of the Sheet mill and Tin Plate 
workers, has given rise to the apprehension that a slight 
lowering in selling prices, notably in Sheets, may follow. 

The markets for Scrap and Old Material have shown 
an animation bordering on excitement. Prices, notably on 
Old Steel Rais, have gone up, and there is an active de- 
mand for Forging and for Melting Scrap. 

Advices from abroad indicate a somewhat firmer feel- 
ing. In England Steel Billets are now quoted by Ameri- 
can and German sellers at 80 shillings, c.i.f. English ports, 
against the low record of 75 shillings some time since. 
This is due to the fact that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are more and more seeking tg place their export 
tonnage in the form of finished product rather than of 
semicrude, and that this interest has little Steel to spare 
during the first half of the year, owing to the home re- 
quirements of the constituent companies. 

There are few sellers in England of German Steel be- 
cause the organization of the new Steel Syndicate is not 
yet perfected, and pending that Steel is being offered only 
by second hands. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Mar.23, Mar.16,Feb.24,Mar.25, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PERE stasis chnamecuae 815.00 $14.75 $14.50 $22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

oe eee ee ee eee 12.50 12.25 11.75 21.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.00 14.00 13.00 22.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 14.10 14.10 13.60 21.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.35 13.25 2.75 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 14.75 14.75 15.75 26.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 81.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 25.00 24.50 24.00 29.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 31.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 31.00 31.00 30.00 87.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


QO. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 11.50 12.50 11.50 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 15.00 14.00 13.50 21.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 16.50 16.50 17.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.00 17.00 15.00 24.50 
Oo. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 24.00 


O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 13.50 13.00 13.00 24.50 
Heavy Stee! Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 14.00 14.00 13.75 21.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 11.50 1150 18.25 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined lron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.43% 1.40 1.938% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.34% 1.34% 1.89% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.4914 1.491% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.85 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater...........+. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
emehe, PICGEPOrO. . 25. secesee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Amgen, TiGsWOteri. soso ic vvcce 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Angles, PItibetehs<s.ccccccce 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. .... 1.45 1.45 2.05 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. .... 1.50 1.50 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.55 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 1.75 1.70 1.70 2.10 
METALS: 
Copies, Tee Tec si ccecievis vs 12.75 12.50 12.50 14.50 
NS er ere er 480 4.80 4.82% 5.25 
eS een eee ee 4.50 4.50 4.40 4.65 
Re TE i as ok cents 4.40 4.45 4.35 4.57% 
a a, er eee 28.85 27.75 28.10 29.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.25 7.25 7.00 7.00 
ge. eee eee 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.99 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, March 23, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Both buyers and sellers have their ears to the ground in 
an endeavor to catch a sign of what will turn up next. Ele- 
ments of strength in the market slightly outweigh elements 
of weakness, and the general tendency is upward, though 
there is no scramble to cover on the part of buyers, and 
there is not likely to be any while general business condi- 
tions remain where they are, and while the mills and fur- 
naces have a producing capacity in excess of the demand. 
Southern Pig Iron is still held nominally at least at $10, with 
whisperings of lower prices offered confidentially to large buy- 
ers. Northern Iron seems to be strong at $14, with one large 
producer squarely pledged at $14.50. A disturbing factor on 
both Northern and Southern Iron is the 13 days cut on 
freights on Southern Iron from the Ohio River northward, 
amounting to 35c. per ton. This cut will apply only to iron 
that moves between the river and Chicago from March 19 
to 31, inclusive, the old schedule coming into effect on April 
1. Had this cut been made a month ago it might have stim- 
ulated the movement of Southern Iron while it lasted, but 
coming as it does now on a strong market the Southern fur- 
naces promptly made it a basis for advances in price at the 
furnaces while the rate lasts. Doubtless a large tonnage of 
Iron will move during the 13 lucky days, but the uncertainty 
of time of’shipment between Birmingham and the river is 
making it extremely difficult for sellers in this market to ad- 
just quotations to confofm to the temporary fit of generosity 
on the part of the carriers. Billets are moving more freely 
than they have done for some time. This is particularly true 
of Axle Billets, because of fairly large car orders that have 
been placed by Western and Southern roads. Structurals are 
in better demand, with one 4000-ton building placed. Plates 
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are still weak, though demand from boiler shops and car 
shops is a little better than it has been, one 2500-ton order 
having come from a manufacturer of car bolsters. Sheets 
show a little more strength, though they are still one of the 
weak members of the family. Bars are strong and active, the 
chances being that both Iron and Steel will be higher before 
they are lower. The same applies to Hoops and Bands. 
Merchant Pipe is one of the most lively and vigorous mem- 
bers of the Steel family, with mills pushed to their utmost 
to execute orders already in hand and new orders coming 
every day. There is a fair demand for Boiler Tubes from 
contract boiler shops, and a very slow demand from rail- 
roads. Cast Pipe is strong in tone because of the advances 
in Pig Iron, though no actual advance has as yet been made. 
Old Materials are weak, with every likelihood of a decline in 
grades bought by the large Bar mills. Coke would be an 
active commodity, if railroads could deliver it, but their short- 
comings in this direction are becoming worse each week until 
the condition has become a serious one. Wire products of 
every description are in active demand, with mills crowded 
to their utmost. 


Pig Iron.—If the Southern Iron producers had the cour- 
age of their convictions they might be able to maintain the 
$10 price upon which they took a stand a week ago, but al- 
ready furnaces in this market are privately suggesting to 
large buyers that if they make firm offers of $9.75 these 
offers will be referred to the furnaces and will doubtless be 
accepted. Buyers noting this indication of weakness prompt- 
ly come back with the proposition of a firm offer at $9.50, and 
so it goes. A temporary disturbing feature of the Southern 
Iron market is a reduction of freight rate from the Ohio 
River northward, amounting to 35c. per ton, making the rate 
from the Ohio River to Chicago $1.25, as against $1.60 for- 
merly, which makes the total rate from Birmingham to Chi- 
cago $3.50 instead of $3.85. It is understood here that this 
cut was made as a result of the claims on the part 
of Southern Iron producers, who represented to the rail- 
roads that Northern furnaces were taking away their 
business and that a cut was necessary, promising a 
large tonnage if the cut should be made. The 
E.. & T. H. first made a cut of 20c., and Ohio roads 
retaliated by cutting 35c. This cut in price went into 
effect last Saturday, March 19, and it raised such a furor in 
railroad circles that the presidents of the roads took cog- 


nizance of it and promptly ordered a restoration of 
the old rate. The old rate will be restored April 1. 
This leaves a little less than two weeks in which the 


cut rate from the Ohio River northward will be in effect, and 
it will be necessary that the Southern Iron cross the river 
before April 1 on its northward journey in order to secure 
the low rate during that interval. When the cut rate was 
finally promulgated the Southern furnaces promptly boosted 
their price to $10, taking most of the advantage to themselves 
instead of giving it to Northern buyers, as they had promised 
the roads they would, the result being little or no increase in 
tonnage to the carrying roads, and a good deal of explaining 
to do on the part of the railroad officials who made the cut. 
Northern Iron producers, on the other hand, are taking the 
advance which they made last week seriously, and there is 
every indication that they will stay by it. Indeed, one large 
Northern producer with furnaces at South Chicago announce 
that their price beginning Monday, March 21, is $14.50 for 
No. 2 Iron delivered, team, track or consumers’ switch, Chi- 
cago. This advance of 50c. is made by that producer because 
their furnaces are claimed to be already at least 40 days be- 
hind their orders. A very large tonnage of Iron was con- 
tracted for last week, the bulk of it being for delivery dur- 
ing April, May and June, with occasional orders running 
into the third quarter. Several thousand tons of this business 
was in Malleable Bessemer at $14, with smaller lots sold at 
25c. to 50c. higher. It may be said that Southern Iron pro- 
ducers hold the key to the situation, because each advance in 
price they make and maintain will be reflected in an ad- 
vance by Northern Iron furnaces, who are only too willing to 
get as much for their Iron as possible. On the other hand, 
the Southern Iron producers may as well make up their 
minds that no cut in freight or in price will prevent North- 
ern Iron people from selling their product, for the Northern 
furnaces are disposed to cut as low as is necessary at any 
time in order to sell the output of their stacks. We quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............+. $14.75 to $15.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 13.50 to 14.00 
pe eee 15.00 to 15.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 15.30 to 15.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 14.80to 15.30 
Southern Silvery. according to Silicon. 14.85 to 15.85 
en eee ee ones O@ 2480 
i CMR. Mocs pcicecees 0006 vaee i 2 
a SD ee ee ee 
Sy CO, OO, owns 08 Cw ieee scan Oe 2288 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.60 to 13.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.10 to 13.35 
Southerm Gray WOrme. ....ccccccceces con's OO Bee 
ee FOS ee ee cies ee 2255 
EO eee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
ER ere ee 15.80 to 16.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 16.80 to 18.30 
Alabama re eee oeee tO 18.85 
FED GME abc cdc ceceesedhelean ee 14.60 to 14.85 
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Billets.—The increasing volume of business coming from 
makers of car axles indicates that railroads are ordering more 
cars than is generally supposed. The new plant of the 
Standard Forging Company at Indiana Harbor is just start- 
ing and beginning to become a factor in the Billet market. 
Prices seem to be maintained almost absolutely at $24 per 
ton, Chicago, for Open Hearth or Bessemer Billets, 4 x 4 
and larger, and $25 per ton for Axle Billets and for Forg- 
ing Billets smaller than 4 x 4. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail business is quiet, 
both in regard to new business and in specifications on existing 
contracts. There is no doubt, however, that there are thousands 
of tons of Rails that should be bought, and orders for which 
are simply delayed because the roads are not in position to 
finance such purchases advantageously. Standard Section 
Rails remain at $28 per ton, Chicago, and Light Section 
Rails range from $24.50 to $26, Chicago or Milwaukee. 
Angle Bars are still quoted 1.40c. to 1.50c., Spikes at 1.70c. 
to 1.80c., base, while Track Bolts have been reduced to 
2.30c. to 2.35c., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. 
extra for Hexagon Nuts. The prices on Light Rails and 
on Track Supplies are by no means inflexible, being reduced 
when necessary to secure business on a competitive basis. 


Structural Material.—One building requiring 4000 tons, 
in the downtown district of Chicago, has just been placed, 
and several others are being figured on. A goodly number 
of smaller contracts are finding their way into the books 
of the mills, and the Structural business is better in tone 
than it has been for six months. That it is stil] not what 
it ought to be is conceded by every one, but prospects are so 
bright that there is little complaining. Prices are unchanged, 
as follows: I-Beams and Channels up to and including 15 
inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 1.76%4c., 
Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store pmces on Structurals 
range from 1.95c. to 2c., cut to lengths of 5 feet and over, 
with occasional lots placed at 1.90c. to meet competition. 


Plates.—A slight improvement is noticeable in the Plate 
market, though it is far from showing the improvement that 
it should. An order for about 2500 tons comes from a large 
maker of car bolsters, presumably for the Southern and the 
Northwestern cars, orders for which were chronicled some 
weeks ago. Boiler manufacturers are evidently receiving a 
fair increase in the volume of their business, as reflected in 
the demand for both Plates and Tubes. No changes in price 
have been made during the week. We quote, carload lots, 
from mill, f.o.b. Chicago: Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 
1.76%4c.; Flange Steel, 1.86%4c.; Marine, 1.96%4c.; Universal 
Mill Plate, 1.76%4c. to 1.8144c.; 3-16 inch Tank, 1.86%c.; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1.91%4c.; No. 9, 2.01\4c.; No. 10, 1.91%4c. to 
1.96%4c.; No. 11, 1.96%4c. to 2.01%c.; No. 12, 2.01%4c. to 
2.06%4c. From store Plates are selling at 2c. for Tank 
quality, 44-inch and heavier; 2.10c. for 3-16; 2.15c. for No. 
8; 2.20c. for No. 10, with 25c. per 100 Ibs. for Flange quality. 


Sheets.—The meeting of the Independent Sheet Asso- 
ciation, which was scheduled for March 9 at Columbus, was 
called off at the last moment, as it was considered by the 
leaders that conditions did not warrant a meeting following 
so soon on the heels of the previous one. The following 
prices represent the going figures on One Pass Cold Rolled 
Blue Annealed, No. 18 and heavier, and One Pass Cold 
Rolled Box Annealed in No. 20 and lighter, in car lots, base 
size, f.o.b. Chicago, with transactions being done at 50c. to 
$1 higher or lower, according to local conditions: Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.91%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.9614e.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.01%4c.; Nos. 15 to 17, 2.11%4c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2.16%4c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.21l4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.2614c.; No. 27, 
2.3114c.; No. 28, 2.4114c.; No. 29, 2.6114c.; No. 30, 2.7114c. 
No changes are noted in prices of Sheets from store, which 
are as follows: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. 
to 2.25¢.; No. 14, 2.30c. to 2.35¢.; No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c. to 2.55¢.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55¢ to 
2.60¢.; No. 26, 2.65¢. to 2.70¢.; No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.80¢.; No. 
28, 2.80c. to 2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 30, 3.10c. to 
3.15¢e. Galvanized Sheets have settled down to a working 
basis at so much per lb., which is about equivalent to 80 
and 3 per cent. discount, Pittsburgh, in car lots, but such 
agreement as there is between makers is not adhered to 
strictly, prices being cut occasionally when conditions seem 
to make it necessary. Store prices on Galvanized Sheets re- 


main unchanged at 75 and 7% to 75 and 10 per cent. dis- 
count. 
Bars.—The advance on Steel Bars noted last week is 


spoken of by interests here as being only the first of a num- 
ber of advances which are likely to take place, and it is 
freely predicted that inside of 30 days another $1 per ton 
will be added to the schedule. This price of 1.35c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, applies both to Bars and Bands, and there is a dis- 
position on the part of the mills to maintain the price on 
both absolutely. making Bars or Bands 1.5214c., base, half 
extras, Chicago, in car lots, with 5c. advance for less than 
car lots, and with the usual penalties for less than 1 ton 
and less than 1000 Ibs. of a size. Steel Hoops are firm at 
1.40¢. rates, Pittsburgh, full extras, making them 1.56\%c., 
Chicago, for base sizes. Bar Iron, by an agreement be- 
tween leading producers, is sold throughout the West on the 
basis of 1.35c., Pittsburgh, plus full carload freight given 
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in the Tube Book, with the Chicago price fixed at 1.50c. 
Producers hasten to explain that this does not mean that 
Iron Bars are sold at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, nor anywhere near 
it, but that Pittsburgh is simply made the basing point for 
convenience in figuring freight rates. A large tonnage has 
been moving on both Iron and Steel Bars, and the agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers and car builders lead in 
the volume of specifications. Store prices are as follows: 
Iron or Steel Bars, 1.75c., base, full extras; Hoops, 2.10c. 
rates, full extras. The Chicago & Northwestern road has 
ordered a second lot of 500 box cars, and Southern roads 
are also increasing their orders. 

Merchant Steel.—Business is naturally somewhat quiet, 
as the large buyers were given an opportunity to cover their 
requirements before the recent advance in prices, and they 
did so with alacrity, the result being heavy tonnage booked 
by all mills producing this class of Steel. Prices quoted last 
week were correct, although at that time there was some 
doubt among mill representatives here as to which lines 
would share in the advance on Steel Bars. We repeat quo- 
tations as follows: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general 
trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.76%ec. to 1.81%c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.71%c. to 
1.76%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.5644c. to 1.6144c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.25c. to 2.35¢.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.0646c. to 2.11%4c.; Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; 
Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less 
than car lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is no let up in the demand for 
Pipe of all diameters ; in fact, Pipe interests here are figuring 
on a multitude of specifications that will call for a large ton- 
nage in the aggregate. It is already difficult for mills to 
make reasonable delivery, both because of the crowded con- 
dition of their plants and because of the inefficiency of the 
carrying roads. No changes in prices have been made, the 
discounts remaining as follows: 


-—Steel Pipe.—, -Guar. Wr'ght Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ee SS. eee 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 


akan’ ohne 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
% to 6 inches...... 73.35 63.385 71.35 61.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.25 


Less than carloads, 124% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—A little better feeling is evident in this 
market, both in the way of large specifications by jobbers 
and in the multitude of small orders which jobbers are re- 
ceiving from the contract Boiler shops. The following dis- 
counts are still quoted officially by the leading producer, 
though better discounts are offered when occasion requires 
by independent mills and doubtless met by the dominant in- 
terest when necessary : 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Se BRE BORO, 6660 chs ven ae 43.35 40.80 53.35 
1% to 2% inches............ 55.85 38.35 40.35 
ee Ns bois vercder teeced 58.35 43.35 40.35 
{ up to 4 in 
BM te B RCHES. 22 ccccccccess 64.35 50.85 8.35 
er a rn. wk ches ne baw 55.85 88.35 


Store discounts on Boiler Tubes remain nominally at least as 
follows : 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron, steel. 
a a) @ Serererreaes 40 35 37% 
1% to 2% imches............ 50 32% 35 
Tee OO DB RRs wp 0 cassvesas 60 45 45 


6 inches and larger......... 50 82% 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No municipal or other contracts of 
any magnitude have been placed in this market within the 
week. Several contracts of noteworthy size are now being 
advertised by towns and cities in Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa, and these will doubtless be placed within a week or 
ten days. The advance in Pig Iron prices serves to strengthen 
prices on Pipe, though there has been no actual advance made 
as yet. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 4-inch Water 
ripe, $26; 6 to 12 inch, $25; larger than 12-inch, $24, with $1 
per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—There is little demand for Scrap in this 
market, with the exception of two or three grades on which 
inquiry is fairly active. Recent advances in new Iron and 
Steel would doubtless tend to raise prices on corresponding 
grades of Scrap, but the large stocks carried by the mills 
and the fact that the supply of Scrap far exceeds the demand 
is too strong a bear force to be overcome by a flurry in new 
products. The largest buyers are entirely out of the mar- 
ket, except for small tonnages required to keep up the proper 
proportion of their different grades. As has been previously 
reported, the withdrawal of Bar mills at East Chicago and 
Muncie has dealt a serious blow to dealers and sellers of 
Scrap in the Chicago market. A demand for small amounts 
of Dealers’ Forge has arisen from Sbtuthern Indiana, Pipe 
and Turnings are being bought by a plant in Central IIli- 
nois, and St. Louis is buying Shop Scrap and other light 
material which requires no shearing. The total tonnage, how- 
ever, required by these interests combined is small, and as 
long as the largest buyers continue to be out of the market 
there is little encouragement for higher prices. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania have been buying Heavy Melting Steel in this 
market, and there has been some demand during the last two 
or three months for Long Length Steel Rails suitable for re- 
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rolling for use by Chicago mills, but as there are but three 
buyers of this material two of whom are stocked up from 
60 to 90 days, there is every probability that lower prices will 
rule. Railroad companies are offering liberal quantities of 
Scrap, the C., B. & Q., for instance, having just issued a 
list aggregating about 3000 tons, but with the ultimate buy- 
ers loaded to the guards dealers are chary about buying this 
material at present prices. Conditions are decidedly bearish, 
and already some of the lines on the following list have suf- 
fered to the tune of from 50c. to $1 per ton as compared with 
their prices of last week. We quote Old Steel Rails, short 
lengths, $1 lower; Nos. 1 and 2 Railroad Wrought, 50c. 
lower, while 25c. and 50c. advance is shown on No. 1 
Dealers’ Forge, Iron and Steel Axle Turnings and Cast and 
Mixed Borings. We quote as follows, per gross ton, Chi- 
cago: 


SSA ree eee $16.50 to $17.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over...... 13.00 to 138.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

BPOCEION 2... ccccevvcccscccescece 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00to 20.00 
ee Se ES ho ta wvewbc de poe ees ds 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Ns ods 6 nhs erase ead be ane 9.50 to 10.50 

lhe folowing quotations are per net ton: 
oe eee ee $13.50 to $14.00 
ee ere eee 17.00 to 17.25 
RO ee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 11.50 to 11.75 
RMD, 65 Wb GA ce pee eicd eoSeses ewes 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 et an od pea ws wna 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 8.50 to 9.00 
Iron Axle ae finavevcevebceurs 8.75 to 9.00 
Soft Steel Axle NN 52.6 Hse tee eas 8.75 to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.25to 7.50 
ES bs ke 4564.0.4.0.6 6 60 4008 0,0 4.75to 5.00 
Mixed MS th views ons 6 bub b's oho 4.75to 5.00 
Sf Serer ee eee 7.50to 7.75 
ee ee ananee 7.00 to 7.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut in sheets and rings.. 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy Cast Scrap PSG visus vd vue adie oe 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Re IDs 54:0 + 6.6.00 0 89 ws Ree 6 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—Copper is stronger at 12%c. for Casting and 
13c. for Lake. Pig Tin also is in better demand and is now 
quoted at 30c., with spot sales bringing about 4c. more. 
Pig Lead is strong and steady at 4.45c. in 50-ton lots, 4.55c. 
in car lots and 4.85c. in ton lots or less. Spelter is quoted 
at 5c. Sheet Zinc still sells at 5.65c. per lb. for car lots of 
600-lb. casks and 5.85c. for less than car lots. No change 
is noted in Old Metals, which are quoted as follows: Copper 
Wire and Heavy, 11%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 10%4c.; Copper 
Clips, 10%¢c.; Red Brass, 103c.; Red Brass Borings, 8%4c. ; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 8%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 6%4c.; 
Light Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25c.; Tea Lead, 4.10c.; 
Zinc, 35¢c.; Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19c. 

Coke.—The minimum price for the best grades of 72- 
hour Connellsville Coke in the Chicago market is $4.90 per 
ton in car lots, with some fancy grades holding out about 25c. 
higher. The 3000 ovens in Wise County, Va., including the 
Stonega, Colonial and Guestriver brands, are producing Coke 
which is being sold at from $2 to $2.25 at the ovens, and 
because of the cut freight rate on the L. & N. road is be- 
ing landed in Chicago at $4.25 to $4.50 per ton. No move 
has been made thus far on the part of other Coke carrying 
roads to meet this cut of the L. & N., as there is doubtless 
a feeling that the output of the Wise County ovens is not 
sufficiently great to warrant a similar cut of 40c. in freight 
from other Coke producing districts. Car shortage is be- 
coming more serious every week, and the only consolation 
indulged in by buyers and sellers here is the fact that the 
ee is as bad as it can be, and for that reason may be 
etter. 

Om 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buripine, March 22, 1904. 


The market has taken on a good deal of activity during 
the past week, and there is an endeavor to create the im- 
pression that Fig Iron is scarce. Prices are about 25c. 
better, but it is one thing to ask a price and another thing 
to get it. Nevertheless, there is a scarcity of some grades, 
which is shown by the fact that 25c. more is paid for the 
second quarter than is asked for the third. There is no 
probability of any prolonged scarcity, however, as an out- 
put of more than 320,000 tons per week is as much, if not 
more, than can be absorbed during the next three or four 
months. Business during March has been very satisfactory 
so far, however, and, compared with the early winter, the 
improvement is very marked. But a supply of 17,000,000 
tons of Pig Iron a year is up to the full average of 1903, and 
although the last quarter of that year was phenomenally 
bad, it is hardly likely that 1904 will average equal to its 
predecessor. There is a large amount of business in pros- 
pect, but it is doubtful if it will materialize in the very 
near future. It takes time to arrange plans and specifica- 
tions, and what is even more important is to secure adequate 
finances, and although money is easy, the railroads have 
been such heavy borrowers that their credit is somewhat 
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strained, and in case of bad crops or other unforeseen hap- 
penings capital would easily take alarm. Under these cir- 
cumstances a fair volume of business is not improbable, but 
anything approaching that of 1902 should be regarded as 
out of the question. In view of the amicable arrangement 
with the soft coal miners fuel will be abundant and cheap, 
and as the price of Ores is likely to be arranged satisfac- 
torily, the outlook seems to favor an easier market for Pig 
lron rather than otherwise, but, as we said before, it will 
take time to develop. The improvement in the demand for 
Finished Material is not as uniform as could be desired, but 
this will probably adjust itself if the increased interest in 
the market is based on healthy conditions. Bar Iron and 
Bar Steel are notably firm and active, but Plates and Struc- 
tural Material have shown only a slight response so far, but 
improvement is rather confidently expected in the near fu- 
ture. 

Pig Iron.—A considerable amount of interest has been 
manifested in the market during the past week or two. 
There is certainly plenty of room for discussion, as some 
very intricate problems have to be solved during the next 
month or two. The one commanding feature is in regard 
to consumption. It may be taken for granted that the 
supply of Pig Iron during the spring and summer months 
will be at the minimum rate of 17,000,000 tons per annum, 
and may reach 1,000,000 tons beyond that. The entire situ- 
ation hinges on whether so large a tonnage as that will be 
required. If it is, prices will not go below to-day’s figures, 
but if there is even a very small surplus they will be lower, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary. Attempts to bull the 
market are, therefore, liable to do more harm than good, as 
any advance that will increase the supply beyond actual 
requirements will surely lead to a loss of confidence in 
values and a lower range of prices. It is not impossible that 
business may assume larger proportions than is expected, 
but it will be a mistake to advance prices before it is demon- 
strated that the current output is inadequate to meet cur- 
rent requirements. The policy appears to be to sell all 
the Iron possible at one price, and when consumers are fully 
supplied quotations are advanced. If the advance can be 
realized, well and good; if not, business is taken at the old 
figures and nothing said about it. This appears to be the 
position to-day. Large lots were sold two or three weeks 
ago, prices have been advanced, and in three or four weeks 
from now it will be seen whether the advance can be main- 
tained. With the prospect of a coal strike eliminated, with 
lower prices for Ores pending and with a liberal output of 
Pig Iron in progress, an advance in prices seems to be some- 
what inconsistent; but, of course, the problem will solve 
itself in course of a few weeks. Meanwhile, however, a good 
business has been done at a trifle over $15, delivered, for 
No. 2 X Foundry, about $13.50 for Standard Gray Forge 
and $14 for considerable quantities of Alabama Gray Forge. 
Asking prices are now above these figures, but in view of 
the sales recently made, sales are not likely to be of much 
importance. It is somewhat notable that Southern Irons 
are taking a strong position in this territory. Sales are 
being made by analysis to conform with Northern products, 
and it is claimed that the disparity in prices is likely to be 
much less than heretofore. The range of prices for Phila- 
delphia and nearby deliveries is about as follows 





Tee Eh Es ic Go pe accice vee ceas $15.75 te $16. po 
ee oe”. errr eee 15.00 to 15.5 

lt as ott a atind ded kndeedionst 14.50 to 14:73 
Sovthern No. 2, rail shipment........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Sonthern No. 2, on dock....... 13.50 to 13.75 
Standard Gray Forge.......... 13.50 to 13.75 
Ordinary Gray Forge .... . 138.00to 138.25 
Ra ai sale ative a adn eee aide 13.75 to 14.00 


Steel.—The demand is very active, and prices are firm at 
$25 on the very best class of business. Mills are well sold 
until June, so that earlier deliveries would probably com- 
mand a premium. 

Plates.—The demand is not materially different to what 
it has been for several weeks past. There is a considerable 
improvement as compared with January and February, and 
prospects are favorable for betterment in the near future, but 
so far it has not developed to the extent that conditions seem 


to warrant. Prices unchanged, as follows: 
Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4 inch and heavier......1. 73% 1.78% 
ar Mteel, BrS WO. 6 oc cc cease nes 1.831% 1.88 
Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G... "1/8814 1.93% 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G....1.98% 2.031% 
ee US a ee 1.83 1.88% 
Commercial Fire Box Steel.......... 1.93% 1.98 
ee ee Sere 2.03% 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28 


Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ , " 


-05 per Ib. extra 
= 


Plates over 120 to 125 inmches........ 38 ” 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 “ 
Plates over 180 inches.............. 1.00 we 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 
lates varying not more than 4 
nehes in width at ends, narrowest 
end being not less than 30 inches).. .10 we 
CD ES obo ule bac aenvi cscs .20 - 
Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—The movement is by no means 
what has been expected, but it is still thought that the delay 
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is only temporary, and may be in some measure due to the un- 
satisfactory labor conditions in New York. The demand for 
bridge work and for structural purposes must necessarily be 
important in the near future, so that the feeling in the trade 
is quite hopeful. Prices unchanged, as follows: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Angles, 1.73\4c. to 1.85c., acording to specification, 
and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The demand is very good and prices have a 
strong undertone. Mills have as much work as they can 
handle and are, therefore, firm at 1.48'4c. to 1.50c. for both 
Steel and Refined Bar Iron. 

Sheets.—There is a very satisfactory demand for Sheets 
and prices are firm. Mills are about as full as they can be 
to make deliveries as required, but new orders are coming 
in in rather large volume. 

Old Material.—The market is strong, with large sales 
at considerably higher prices: Steel Scrap at $15, No. 1 
Railroad Scrap at $18, Iron Rails at $18, with still higher 
prices asked for prompt deliveries. Bids and offers are 
about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 

Coeur we RS 6 i tig bak ee wacee kod. cien $15.00 to $15.50 


Steel Scrap, light to heavy..... 14.25to 15.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal...... 18.00 to 19.00 
ee ere rrr eer 18.00 to 19.00 
Se oa esn.@ ek cada eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Se aE 6. a ao a 264 ke a eaelewe OKO 21.00 to 22.00 
Cee CY WG ob cc deesawadccsegaess 13.50 to 14.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 18.00 to 18.50 
ES err ree rere 16.00 to 16.50 
BE GINS 5's civ.cacasceweunewds 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ae RE WS oo awe cccededeses 12.00 to 13.00 
Ne DB Eat -(ORGMOTG) 6.0 bcc cece 10.50 to 11.00 
Ww youn Turnings. ccouee nae ae 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy. Bi antes 10.50 to 11.00 
Coe MN Saks Cede ees eceeeaudaed 7.50 to 8.00 
ENON dow cald tava ad cans ded eiewns 12.00 to 12.50 
WeReuie  SUGGh  PIRc c0 ain Sis einwelnee 12.50 to 13.50 
—_——_+@ -—_— 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 22, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—It is now expected that the Ore Association 
will hold another meeting about April 1 for the purpose of 
trying to get to a point where the contending factions can 
arrive at an agreement. The members of the association 
have been besieged by the Pig Iron men to grant a reduc- 
tion, the statement being made that at the old prices of Ore 
and the present price of Pig Iron furnaces are operating at 
a loss. Many of the merchant producers are disposed to cut 
the price of Ore, but the larger producing consumers hold to 
the old stand that last year’s prices ought to be maintained. 
Nothing has been done toward the chartering of boats for 
the movement of Ore down the lakes, and the vessel inter- 
ests are planning to shorten the season of navigation arti- 
ficially by withholding their tonnage from the trade. No 
large faith is placed in any such preparation, especially since 
coal charters are being accepted freely by boats, especially 
since last year’s rates are being paid. 


Pig Iron.—The buying of Pig Iron is now on a better 
basis than it has been at any time for months. It is now 
evident that the production, although increased, is still 
short of the demand, and that large quantities are being used 
out of stock. In some places it is estimated that the amount 
taken from stock during March will exceed that during Feb- 
ruary. This has stiffened the price materially, all the fur- 
naces in the valleys, with a single exception, holding for 
$13 at the furnace for No, 2. That one furnace continues to 
accept orders on a lower basis of prices. There has been 
some talk of $13.50 in the valleys, but that is not expected 
immediately, although the technical position of the market is 
strong. It has been argued that the shortage of Coke was 
having a material effect upon the sentiment at this time, but 
the strength seems to be more legitimate than would be in- 
dicated by such a statement. The Southern furnaces, al- 
though not much of a factor in this territory, are again on a 
$10 basis, Birmingham, and holding steady at that price. 
The demand for Bessemer Pig Iron is on the increase to a cer- 
tain appreciable extent. Some of the smaller concerns have 
been buying during the past week. They have not started in 
heavily as yet, but their trade is indicative. Basic is still in 
the inquiry stage, with nothing of importance having been 
done. Both materials are on the basis of $13 in the valleys. 
The Coke situation is still very bad. The market might have 
improved materially, but the railroads have not been able to 
get any better grip on the situation, with the result that cars 
are still lacking with which to move that material. The short- 
age in the car supply is embarrassing some of the furnaces, 
but has not compelled any suspensions. Prices hold up. 
Good 72-hour Coke is bringing $2.25 to $2.50 at the oven; 
high Sulphur Coke $2.15, and good Furnace Coke $1.75. We 
continue to quote Pig Iron prices f.o.b. cars Cleveland: 

Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $13.75 to 7 00 


Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Northern Coke, No. 3 i ee 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 gn 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Jackson County, 8 per ornt. Silicon. 16.50 to 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ -.-. tO 23.45 
Southern Charcoal, No. iL Th sea e aed 19.50 to 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The best activity has been 
in the light materials, Bars, Hoops and Bands. All of these, 
having shown recent advances in prices, have continued to be 


active regardless of the increase. This is particularly true 
of Bar Steel, where the advance of $1 in Bessemer did not 
stop the market. The buying here started with one 500-ton 
order, and continued very heavy all week, the aggregate ton- 
nage being very satisfactory. Hoops had also been advanced, 
and the buying was strong there. Bar Iron still feels the 
effects of the advance in the price of Scrap, and also the bet- 
ter tone in the market. Steel Bar prices hold at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer, and 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. 
In the heavier lines the railroads seem to be the key, and ap- 
pear to be holding off for the time being. Rail purchases have 
been light, being confined to negotiations by some traction 
companies. The price holds at $28, Pittsburgh. Light Rails 
are in good demand at $24 to $25, Pittsburgh. The buying 
of Structurals does not seem to have started in as yet in the 
volume which might possibly be indicated by other market 
conditions. There are some good orders, and the situation 
looks strong, but the biggest consumers have not been cover- 
ing their needs to the extent they did this time a year ago. 
The call for Plates has been steady, but not heavy. The 
specifications against old contracts are good, and on the 
whole the market is strong. The price holds at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. There has been a fair call for Sheets, but the mar- 
ket has been only holding steady. It may be said that the 
tendency on the part of the small producers to cut the price 
is disappearing, and the producers are holding steadily to the 
old basis of prices quoted by the association. This list runs: 


For No. 27 Black Sheets out of stock, 2.50c.; for No. 27 
Black Sheets in car lots at the mill, 2.25c. to 2 'B0e. ; for Nos. 


16 to 20 Galvanized Sheets out of stock, 75, 10 and 5 off list, 
and for No. 22 and lighter, 75, 10 and 7% off list. 


Old Material.—The Scrap trade in this territory is on 
the mend. In fact, a big improvement has been seen in both 
the inquiry and the purchases of all materials with the pos- 
sible exception of Stove Plate and Cast Scrap, which seem 
to be a little weak. The market is inclined upward, but with- 
out any breaks. The following shows the list of prices, all 
gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $14 to $15; Old Car Wheels, 
$13.50 to $14.50; Railroad Malleable, $11.25 to $12.25; 
Heavy Melting Steel, $13 to $14. All net tons: Cast Bor- 
ings, $5; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $12 to $13; No. 1 Bushel- 
ing, $11 to $12; Wrought Turnings, $7.50; Iron Car Axles, 
$18; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $11.50 to $12; Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 


—————— ».-e—___ 


Cincinnati. 


FirtH AND MAIN Sts., March 23, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 
Now that the excitement in the market is beginning to 
abate it is very evident that there has been a tremendous 
purchasing movement in Southern Iron. This movement 
has been somewhat checked by the advance in price in No. 
2 Foundry from $9 to $10, but it has not been stopped by 
any means. The wholesale buying occurred last week, when 
many thousand tons were sold in this market. This swept 
the market clean of all available Gray Forge and Mottled 
Iron on hand in the South and all that can be made within 
the next 60 days at least. This week there have been sev- 
eral large inquiries for Gray Forge, but it is not to be had 
and the market for this grade is very strong. Two weeks 
ago it was almost a drug on the market, and being un- 
salable, and with large quantities on hand, it threatened 
to seriously embarrass the furnacemen. The bulk of it was 
sold from $7.75 to $8, Birmingham, although sales have 
since been made all the way from $8 up to $9. This was 
presumably not as profitable to the furnacemen as they 
could wish. The movement in the softer Foundry grades 
has not been quite so sensational, but at the same time was 
rather unexpected. Many foundrymen were confidently ex- 
pecting that when No. 2 Foundry was $9 they could 
later buy it for $8.50, and let the opportunity slip by. It is 
understood that some little spot Iron has been sold at $9.75, 
but standard brands for shipment over the second quarter of 
the year are $10. There is quite a lively inquiry for South- 
ern Iron for shipment over the last half of the year, but so 
far as can be learned, sellers are making no quotations be- 
yond June. Sales during the week have not been individual- 
ly large. There have been 1000 or 2000 ton lots and quite 
a number of 500 and 250 ton orders. Freight rates from 
Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Bir- 
mingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


rs I Oe oc a a6, 0 oe we $13.00 to +s. 25 
eee EN re 12.50 to 12.75 
ee he Se See 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4........... 6s. cam 11:50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.00 to 138.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern cn, Mottled ene h ioe oN 11.25to 11.50 
OS SS OS eer ee 16.15 to 16.40 
Lake Super or x a Ss Ske san aene 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.15 to 13.40 


Car Wheel and ere: Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Whee $17.00 to $17.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and 'Malicable 17.00 to 17.50 
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Coke.—The demand for Coke is still on the upward 
grade, and a good, healthy condition prevails. Prices are 
showing some small advance and the general trend is for- 
ward. We quote from $2.15 to $2.30 on West Virginia, and 
from $2.25 to $2.50 on Connellsville products, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—The situation in the Plate and Bar 
market is one continued improvement. Orders are more 
general and a much better tone is noticeable. Structural 
Iron is also coming in for its share of the demand, and in- 
dications are good for continued activity. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.40c., with half ex- 
tras; the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.80c., with full extras. Base Angles, 1.73c., in 
carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.78c.; 
Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 3% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.68c., in 
carload lots. 

Old Material.—While there is very little demand and 
a dearth of business generally, dealers are somewhat en- 
couraged with the outlook and anticipate a change for the 
better before many days. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$11 to $11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per net 
ton; Iron Rails, $14.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling 
mill lengths, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 
per net ton; Car Wheels, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $11.50 per gross ton; Low Phos- 
phorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 


- ee 


Pittsburgh. 

PARK BUILDING, March 23, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is a good deal of inquiry for Bessemer 
Iron for March and April shipment, and very little Iron is 
being offered for these deliveries. Firm offers of $13.50, 
Valley furnace, have been made for Bessemer Iron for 
March shipment without getting the Iron. For delivery in 
April, May and June, Bessemer is quoted at about $13.25, 
Valley furnace. We note sales of about 5000 tons of Bes- 
semer Pig Iron for March and April shipment at $13.25 to 
$13.50, Valley furnace, the latter price being paid for sev- 
eral small lots of March Iron. We note a good deal of in- 
quiry for Foundry Iron, and most of the Valley furnaces 
are no quoting on the basis of $14, Pittsburgh, which is 
equal to $13.15 at furnace. We note sales of about 3000 
tons of Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron at prices ranging 
from $13.75 to $14, Pittsburgh. Several furnaces in the 
Cleveland district are holding No. 2 Foundry Iron at $13.50 
at furnace. We note a sale of 4000 tons of Northern Gray 
Forge Iron at $13, Pittsburgh, made a week or ten days 
ago, but Forge is higher to-day, being quoted at $13.35 to 
$13.50, Pittsburgh. The Pig Iron market is extremely firm 
and higher prices are predicted, especially on Iron for early 
delivery. 

Steel.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for Steel, and 
a number of sales of Bessemer Billets and Sheet Bars are 
reported at the official prices. There seems to be a scarcity 
of Sheet Bars for prompt shipment, the mills rolling Sheet 
Bars being heavily oversold. The Billet Association meets 
in New York on April 14, but it is not expected there will 
be any change in prices. We note a sale of 300 tons of 
Bessemer Billets and one of 500 tons of Open Hearth Sheet 
Bars at official prices. Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets 
are $23; Sheet Bars, long length, $23.50, and cut to lengths, 
$24, Pittsburgh. All but two of the Steel plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation, these being Sharon and 
Columbus plants, are being operated to full capacity, and 
yet the Carnegie Steel Company are short of Steel at some 
of their finishing mills. 

(By Mail.) 

On Friday, April 1, the Ore interests expect to come 
together in New York, but as to whether the Ore Association 
will be renewed for this year opinion is divided. It is recog- 
nized that there ought to be some basis for prices of Ore, 
but the differences existing between the largest consumers 
of Ore and the sellers are so great that some doubt is ex- 
pressed as to whether the two factors can be brought to- 
gether. It is safe to assume that prices of Ore for this 
year will be at least 50c. a ton lower than last year and 
perhaps more than that. 

General conditions in the Iron trade are good, and the 
feeling is altogether different from that which prevailed in 
January or February. More tonnage is being placed and 
the general tone of the market is strong. It was definitely 
settled last week that there would be no strike of the bitu- 
minous coal miners, and this has cleared one of the uncer- 
tain features of the market. The car situation does not 
show improvement, but seems to be getting worse as tonnage 
increases. In the Connellsville region it is particularly bad, 
and heavy stocks of Coke are piled up waiting cars for ship- 
ment. 

While nothing official has been given out, it is the im- 
pression that the United States Steel Corporation will exer- 
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cise the option for 40,000 tons of Pig Lron which they hold at 
$13, Valley furnace, and which expires on April 10. The 
corporation are urging prompt shipments of Pig Lron to their 
different plants, and the Valley furnaces are shipping in this 
Iron as fast as possible. We note some inquiry for Basic 
Iron, which has advanced fully 50c. a ton within the last 
few days. A week or ten days ago Basic Iron sold as low 
as $12.75, Valley, but in the last few days $13.50 at furnace 
has been done. Bessemer Iron for March and early April 
shipment has sold in small lots at $13.50, Valley, or $14.35, 
Pittsburgh. On large lots for extended delivery about $13.25 
is being quoted. There is a fair demand for Foundry Iron, 
which is very firm on the basis of $13 to $13.25, Valley fur- 
nace. Forge Iron is also in better demand and is held at 
$12.75 to $13, Valley. A meeting of the Billet Association 
is scheduled to be held in New York on Thursday, April 14, 
and while there are intimations that Sheet Bars may be 
advanced, it is probable there will be no change either in 
price of Billets or Bars. There is an actual scarcity of 
Sheet Bars for prompt delivery, and Sheet mills are having 
trouble to get them fast enough. The balance of the market 
on Finished Iron and Steel is in very satisfactory shape, 
with the single exception of Plates, demand for which is 
dull and the outlook not very bright. 

The action of the Amalgamated Association in making a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in wages in Tin Plate and Sheet 
mills may possibly unsettle the market slightly on these 
products, but at the same time it should be remembered 
prices for both Sheets and Tin Plate have been very low, 
based on the price of Steel and labor, and there does not 
seem to be much chance of them going lower. 

Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing, most con- 
sumers being covered ahead. We quote English and domestic 
Ferro at $42 to $42.50, delivered. 


Muck Bar.—There is more inquiry for Muck Bar than 
for some time and prices are higher, owing to an advance in 
Forge Iron. We quote best grades of domestic Muck Bar 
at $26.50 to $27, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—There is not much inquiry, but Wire Rods 
are firm on the basis of $31 to $32, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth. The latter price is for Rods for prompt 
shipment. 

Steel Rails.—The market is extremely quiet, and it is 
officially denied that the Pennsylvania Railroad will place a 
large order in the near future. The further statement is 
made that the Pennsylvania will not buy any Rails this year. 
We quote at $28, at mill, for Standard Sections. 

Railroad Spikes.—A moderate amount of new business 
is being placed, and the two local mills have a good deal of 
tonnage on their books. We quote at $1.60 to $1.65 per 
100 Ibs. 


Structural Material.—While a good deal of work is in 
sight, much of it is being held back on account of the labor 
situation and money conditions. Contracts placed _ re- 
cently include a large office building at Dayton, Ohio, about 
1200 tons, and the Chandler office building at Atlanta, Ga., 
about 2500 tons, both taken by the American Bridge Com- 
pany. Bids are all in for the contemplated warehouse on 
the South Side, this city, which will require from 10,000 
to 15,000 tons, depending on the kind of structure erected. 
It is not known yet whether this project will go through. 
There is no trouble whatever in getting prompt deliveries 
of material. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; 
Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, 
at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—The quarterly meeting of the Plate Association 
will be held in New York on Thursday, April 7. No change 
in present prices is anticipated. Demand for Plates is light, 
and there is a good deal of complaint from the mills over 
the small tonnage being placed. The Steel car shops are 
doing practically nothing. We quote: Tank Plate, 4-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh ; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. 
k.ates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauge Nos. 7 and 8, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on 
carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The reduction of 20 per cent. in wages of 
Sheet mills made by the Amalgamated Association, which 
went into effect March 21, is the principal event of the 
week. As to whether it will unsettle prices of Sheets re- 
mains to be seen. At present Sheets are only fairly firm, 
several of the independent mills being disposed to shade 
prices slightly when necessary to secure tonnage. Demand 
for Sheets is better than for some time, and in view of the 
scarcity and high prices of Sheet Bars it does not seem 
probable that prices can go much lower than they are now. 
A material increase in demand for Sheets is expected in 
April. We quote: No. 26 Black Sheets at 2.10c. to 2.15c. ; 
No. 27, 2.15c. to 2.20c., and No. 28, 2.25c. to 2.30c., all f.o.b. 
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at mill. The lower prices are available only on large lots. 


Galvanized Sheets are about 80 and 5 per cent. off, which 
is equal to 2.85c. for No. 26, 3.04c. for No. 27, and 3.23c. 
for No. 28. For small lots from store jobbers charge the 
usual advance over these prices. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on both Iron and 
Steel Bars is extremely firm, and the mills are better filled 
up than for some time. Iron Bars have been advanced $1 
a ton, corresponding to the advance in Steel Bars, and are 
now held at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. Prior to the advance in 
Steel Bars a very large tonnage was placed, and specifica- 
tions on these contracts are now coming forward very freely. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and 
larger lots, with the usual differentials for less than car- 
loads. Open Hearth Bars take $1 a ton advance over Bes- 
semer. 


Hoops and Cotton Ties.—On Thursday, March 17, the 
price of Cotton Ties was advanced 5c. a bundle, and we now 
quote these at 80c. per bundle in 3000 bundle lots and over, 
and 83c. per bundle for less than 3000 bundle lots. A good 
deal of tonnage was entered prior to the advance in prices. 
We quote Steel Hoops at 1.40c. and Steel Bands at 1.35c., 
extras as per Steel card. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe trade continues to be char- 
acterized by a heavy demand, which keeps the mills filled, and 
which takes their output as fast as made. Some of the 
mills of the leading interest are not running to full capacity, 
owing to shortage in supply of Skelp. It is stated the Man- 
ufacturers’ Light & Heat Company will build another large 
gas line this summer, which will require a heavy tonnage of 
Line Pipe. The market is firm, discounts to consumers in 
carloads being as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


——Steel.—__.._—___ I ron. —_—_ 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

\%, % and % inch...... 68 58 66 56 

7 Sere 71 61 69 59 

% to 6 inches........ 75 65 73 B3 

7 to 12 inches........ 71 61 68 58 
Extra strong, plain ends, 

% to 8 inches....... 67 57 64 54 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 

Pe eee 59 49 56 46 


Boiler Tubes.—We are advised the demand for Boiler 
Cubes is very active, the mills entering more tonnage than for 


some time. Prices are fairly firm, discounts in carload lots 
being as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 
; Steel. Iron. 
DAO De JURMOG i 66 ct ticiwdddawen cdi 42% 39 
ME RS ae rere rrr 5514 38 
IES read oS @ Care wR Ge ears 08 wrote 58 43 
Ste SMO. . is ucavenvcouniuces 64% 50% 
ee Se NETS 8 Ci cca aw eee oatues 5514 38 


Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate is quite active, but 
on large lots there is some shading of the official price. The 
reduction of 20 per cent. in wages in Tin Plate mills, just 
granted by the Amalgamated Association, may possibly unset- 
tle prices of Tin Plate to some extent. We quote 100-Ib. 
Coke Ternes at $3.45 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, which car- 
ries the usual slight differential to the large trade. Some 
mills advise us they are able to get about 5c. per box advance 
over the official price for prompt shipment. 


Spelter.—The market is quiet, and while prices are un- 
changed they are weak. We quote Prime Western Grades at 
4.90¢. to 4.95c., Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market is rather quiet, except 
for Heavy Melting Stock, which is in good demand and 
which is held at $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. We note a sale 
of 250 tons at $14, delivered. No. 1 Wrought Scrap is about 
$13.50 in net tons; Cast Scrap, $12.75 to $13, gross tons: 
Rerolling Rails, $15.50, gross tons; Busheling Scrap, $10.50 
to $11, net tons. Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $14 to $14.25, 
gross tons. 


Coke.—We note an active demand for both Furnace and 
Foundry Coke and prices are very firm, owing to the short- 
age of cars, which seems to be getting worse. A good deal 
of Coke is piled up in the yards in the region awaiting cars 
for shipment, and some of the furnaces are actually suffering 
for want of Coke. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for 
prompt shipment is held at $1.60 to $1.65, at oven, and 
some sales are reported at $1.75 a ton. Best grades of Con- 
nellsville Foundry Coke are held at $2.35 to $2.50 a ton at 
oven. Coke from other districts is being sold at lower 
prices than the above. 


The offices of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, will be removed April 1 to the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Company office building, South Tenth and 
Muriel streets, South Side, Pittsburgh. 

+e 


The National Tube Company of Pittsburgh have do- 
nated $5000 to the McKeesport Hospital, at McKees- 
port, Pa. 
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The New York Machinery [larket. 


New York, March 23, 1904. 

During the week just concluded the genera] machinery 
business has shown a considerable improvement over that 
of the previous few weeks, and is now about normal. For 
the past two months there has been a gradual increase in 
trade, but not in that time have the general conditions 
been in such good shape as they are at present. No large 
orders are reported, but there have been good medium and 
small bookings, and the inquiries are numerous. Since the 
first of the year almost each week has produced a char- 
acteristic feature in one certain line of the machinery 
trade, and that branch has prospered, while others were 
not so fortunate, but at this writing both specialists and 
generalists are busy, and all are feeling confident of a good 
spring business. Many large propositions are taking shape 
in a way that indicates extensive purchases of machine shop, 
foundry and power plant equipment within the next month 
or two, while there are other projects of large proportions 
which bid fair to be put through this summer. One of the 
chief causes for this feeling of confidence is the large amount 
of machinery which the contractors will require for build- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels, and which will 
affect nearly all branches of mechanical equipment. 

Now that the contracts have been let and preparations 
started for the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnels underneath the North and Bast rivers, the ma- 
chinery houses are anxiously awaiting their share of the 
orders to be placed by the contractors for carrying on the 
work. The machinery required for the fulfillment of these 
two contracts will aggregate $1,700,000, exclusive of power 
plant equipment, which will be further augmented when 
awards shall have been made for the building of the com- 
plete system. As stated in another column, the contracts 
of the O’Rourke and Pierson companies cover only the tubes 
from shore to shore, those for the land sections, including the 
tunnel across Manhattan, having not yet been awarded. In 
addition there will be required equipment for large power 
stations which are to be located at each end of the two 
sections, as work is to progress simultaneously from both 
ends toward the middle. Of this amount of machinery 
S. Pierson & Son, Limited, of London, who have the con- 
tract for the tunnel from Long Island City to New York, and 
whose New York correspondents are Carr Bros., 61 Broad- 
way, will buy about $1,000,000, and the O’Rourke Engineer- 
ing Construction Company, 26 Cortlandt street. New York, 
who have the contract for the tunnel from New York to 
Jersey City, N. J., will buy about $700,000. Both com- 
panies are planning to commence operations as soon as 
possible, which necessarily means the preparation of lists of 
machinery that will be needed to start work. It is probable 
that these lists will not be sent out for bids, but that the 
initial installments will be purchased from data already in 
hand, as the contractors have been deluged with letters and 
catalogues from manufacturers and are well posted as to 
prices and other particulars. After the first installation has 
been made it is the intention as the work advances to pur- 
chase the additional machinery as it may be required. 

To their already enormous extension of shops, some of 
which are under construction and some of which have lately 
been completed, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company intend 
to add new buildings that will call for the purchase of a 
large quantity of additional mechanical equipment. The 
company are having plans prepared for machine shops to be 
erected at Olean, N. Y., the main building of which will be 
192 x 194 feet. The plans for this building are in the hands 
of Philadelphia contractors, who are now figuring on its 
construction. In this connection it will be of interest to 
note that the company are considering the erection of large 
car and repair shops in the outskirts of Trenton, N. J. We 
are officially informed, however, that the plans for the build- 
ings have not yet been prepared, and it is not intended to 
build these shops at the present time. 

For a long time the trade have been keeping an eye on 
the Erie Railroad Company with the expectation of seeing 
some very large shop, roundhouse and terminal extensions 
started by the company. It has been generally understood 
that the company were much in need of better facilities at 
Jersey City, and that the management were planning im- 
portant improvements for that point, as well as at other 
points along the line. With this end in view they are pre- 
paring plans for new shops and for additions to the present 
ones, but as the details have not yet been settled, the magni- 
tude of the operations to be undertaken this spring are not 
known. We can state, however, that announcement will 
be made within the next month or six weeks of at least part 
of the plans. While no information cgn be obtained as to 
the location of their proposed new shops, it seems likely 
that they will be erected at Jersey City, where, it is re- 
ported, they have recently purchased a tract of 160 city 
lots bounded by Monmouth, Eleventh, Division and Six- 
teenth streets, with an irregular plot running to Hoboken 
avenue. 

It is rumored in the street that the Southern Railway 
Company are about to place some good sized orders for ma- 
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chine tools for equipping their proposed new shops at 
Spencer, N. C. The company purchased a small lot of tools 
some few weeks ago, but it is not believed that these were 
for installation at that point. If they were, they consti- 
tuted only a small part of the requirements, as the shops in 
that city are to be extensively enlarged. The contracts for 
the buildings have been let and work of construction will be 
started as soon as the weather will permit. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company are proceeding 
with the construction of their new shops at Glenwood, Pa., 
where they are planning to double both their shop and yard 
facilities. The company have reached no definite conclu- 
sion yet regarding the improvements to be made at the 
Pittsburgh terminal. 

The Singer Mfg. Company, New York, will start work in 
the early summer upon the construction of their large new 
plant at St. John, N. B., with the expectation of getting 
it in operation in the fall. The company have purchased a 
site of 35 acres and will erect thereon complete works, the 
plans for which are being prepared by E. H. Bennett, vice- 
president, whose headquarters are at Elizabethport, N. J. 
Mr. Bennett sailed for Europe the early part of the week, to 
be gone for from four to six weeks, and we understand that 
upon his return contracts for the buildings will be let. A 
great deal of the equipment required is special and will be 
built by the company themselves, but in addition to this they 
will need a large number of regular machine tools. 

The United States Malleable Iron Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, who are erecting large additions to their plant, have 
sent out the following list of machines that they will re- 
quire, orders for which, they inform us, they will place in 
about two months: One shaper, 26-inch stroke, 26-inch cross 
travel; one engine lathe, 9-inch radius swing, 6-foot bed, 
with one four-jaw chuck, 9 inches diameter, one two-jaw 
chuck, 12 inches long, 4% inches wide, 2%4-inch jaw, one 
chuck for drills 0 to 1 inch; one drill press, 20-inch swing, 
16-inch table, hand feed, with one chuck for 0 to 1 inch 
drill; one speed lathe, 10 or 12 inch hollow spindles, 8-inch 
radius swing, with slide rest; one chuck, 0 to 1 inch drill; 
one three-jaw chuck, 6 inches diameter; one milling machine 
for slotting metal patterns; one band saw, 36 inches, with 
three saws, %, % and 2 inches; one 16-inch jointer; one 
20-inch emery water wheel; one %-inch bench emery dry 
wheel stand, with two 8-inch wheels, one with round edge; 
one hand trimmer, 16 inches over all; one sheet metal 
shears, 12-inch cut; one 60 horse-power engine, with 1-5 
cut off, 90-pound steam pressure slide valve, high speed 
automatic and compound automatic; one 100 horse-power 
boiler for 130 pounds steam pressure. The company will 
require a guarantee as to the efficiency of boiler and engine, 
and the quantity of coal required to operate them. 

It is probable that the Johnson Forge Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., will shortly be in the market for considerable 
equipment for their new plant, which is to replace that de- 
stroyed by fire last fall. The plant will cover about 53,000 
square feet and will consist of several buildings one-story 
high, constructed of wood, with slag roof. The contract for 
the buildings has been let, and building operations will be 
started within a few days. The company manufacture loco- 
motive, truck and car axles and merchant bar iron. 

Of more than ordinary interest to many will be the bids 
submitted and final award made by the Government for the 
turbo-generator which is to be installed at the New York 
Navy Yard. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, will receive bids until April 23 for 
the turbo-generator, with exciter set, fire induction motors, 
one motor generator, two switchboards and accessories. The 
estimated cost is $44,000. 

Ground has been broken and contracts let for a 75-foot 
addition to the new machine shop of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company at Harrison, N. J. Although it is six 
months since their large shops were completed, the constant 
increased demand for Hyatt bearings has made it necessary 
to again increase the plant. The new addition will be of 
brick construction, two stories high. The ground floor will 
be fitted with modern heavy machine tools, while the second 
floor will be used exclusively for assembling automobile bear- 
ings. The buildings will be completed by May 15. 

The Perkins Machine Company, South Boston, Mass., 
have purchased the property at Warren, Mass., formerly oc- 
cupied by the Slater Engine Company. The plant consists 
of a large machine shop and foundry. The Perkins Company 
will continue the manufacture of their power presses at 
South Boston until the moving has proceeded well on toward 
completion. The work of moving was begun this week, and 
is expected to be completed by June. The Perkins Com- 
pany had planned to erect a new plant in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston, and plans had been prepared, but the 
failure of the Slater Engine Company left the Warren prop- 
erty on the hands of the owners and the Perkins Company 
took advantage of the opportunity. 

The property of the Grant Tool Company, at Franklin, 
Pa., recently sold at receiver’s sale to William J. Bleakley, 
has been transferred by him to a new concern, known as the 
Franklin Machine & Tool Company. The officials of the 
concern are Charles Miller, president; W. J. Bleakley, vice- 
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president; E. W. Snook, treasurer, and T. C. Uran, secre- 
tary. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until April 26 for the 
following supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston and New 
York navy yards: 

One 24-inch electrically driven engine lathe. 

One electrically driven deck winch. 

Seven 20 horse-power electric motors. 

One 350-pound single frame steam hammer. 

One No. 4 shop saw. 

Two water tube steam boilers. 

Shavings exhaust system. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until April 5 for a quan- 
tity of supplies for the Portsmouth and Boston navy yards 
and the naval training station at Newport, R. I., including 
boiler feed pumps, ventilating system, &c. 

The following bids were opened March 15 for supplies 
for the New York navy yard: 

Bidder 1. Reliance Machine & Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

6. Sprague Electric Company, New York. 

14. Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

17. Geo. Place, New York. 

22. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

25. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

29. C. & C. Blectric Company, New York. 

32. Keystone Electric Company, Hrie, Pa. 

35. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

37. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

44. J. D. Van Dyck Company, New York. 

46. Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis. 

52. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass. 

60. Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

66. Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

69. Fairbanks Company, New York. 

73. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
i>. Thresher Electric Company, New York. 

78. D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

83. S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

S84. Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 

85. B. F. Sturdevant Company, Boston, Mass. 

87. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

%. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Class 1. Sixteen electric motors—Bidder 22, $4678; 52. 
$5269; 29, $5303; 32, $6100; 78, $6195; 90, $6334 and 
$5971; 75, $6362.75; 35, $6409.50 and $6241.50; 14, 
$6612.30 ; 37, $7188; 6, $7581. 

Class 2. One slow speed six-pole single-field coil electric 
motor—Bidder 6, $360 (?). 

Class 3. Six motor generators—Bidder 75, $5002; 32, 
$5440 ; 90, $5734; 35, $8649.50. 

Class 4. 'Two generating sets, 16-kw. and 125 volts, four 
generating sets, 24-kw. and 125 volts, together with a long 
list of spare parts—Bidder 85, $34,436.05; 90, $34.809; 75, 
$40,726.70 ; 35, $43,936.70. 

Class 52. One turret head bolt cutting machine—Bidder 
73, $287 and $255; 25, $472. 

Class 53. One power punching und shearing press—Bid- 
der 87, $415; 22, $470 and $425; 25, $478; 69, $500; 84, 
$510; 44, $525. 

Class 54. One 8-foot squaring shear—Bidder 60, $1200; 
25, $1345; 22, $1510 and $1775; 44, $1800. 

Class 55. One double bolt cutter—Bidder 22, $736 and 
$756; 1, $758; 73, $777; 25, $798. 

Class 56. One heavy self feed rip saw machine—Bidder 
46, $975; 83, $1200; 17, $1394. 

Class 57. Two new model engine lathes—Bidder 73, 
$330 and $280; 66, $666 and $838; 25, $874. 

Class 58. One giant dimension planer—Bidder 83, $1960 ; 
17, $2720. 

Class 59. One six-roll double surface planing machine— 
Bidder 83, $1938; 46, $2000; 17, $2650. 


G. P. Altenberg, manager of the foreign department of 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, the large manufacturers of 
wood working machinery, is on his way to Europe. He will 
first visit England and will then tour the Continent. He 
expects to be several months abroa‘. Letters to him will 
arrive, if addressed as follows: G. P. Altenberg, 31 Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


——_—____<-@-—- 

McDowell & Co., dealers in engines, boilers, pumps, 

machinery, &c., have moved their offices from Pittsburgh 

to the warehouse at Grant and Western avenues, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, at New Kensington, Pa., which have been 
idle for nearly six months, will probably be started next 
week. The plant contains six hot and seven cold mills. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. D. Tipple has succeeded W. Rudge as secretary of 
the Forsyth Pattern Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company have appointed Asa M. 
Mattice as their chief engineer, or technical director. His 
headquarters will be in Milwaukee, and he will assume 
the duties of his new office about April 1. Mr. Mattice 
goes to Milwaukee from East Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
has been consulting engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company and chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Machine Company. He was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1874, at the head of a class of 
engineers, the same class in which B. H. Warren, the new 
president of the Allis-Chalmers Company, graduated. He 
served in the engineer corps of the navy until 1889, when 
he resigned, and was for a number of years chief assistant 
to E. D. Leavitt, consulting engineer, at Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,where his work was principally in connection with 
large mining machinery, pumping engines, mill plants and 
power plants. 


James H. Davis, who for the last 18 years has been the 
New York representative of Wetherell Bros., steel and 
wire merchants of Boston, Mass., has resigned his position 
and will shortly sail for Enrope. 


Chester R. Baird, formerly of Philadelphia, is now 
president and general manager of the California Iron & 
Steel Company of Los Angeles, Cal. 


BE. A. Bayrd of the St. Louis branch of Matthew Addy 
& Co., of Cincinnati, who sailed for Naples recently, will 
proceed north through Italy as the season advances, 
spending the last half of June in England and Scotland. 
Mr. Bayrd expects to reach home early in July. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambria Steel Company, 
held last week in Philadelphia, George F. Baer, Theodore 
N. Ely and Frank J. Firth were elected directors. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


S. LLoyp WIkGAND, a patent attorney and inventor of 
national reputation, was found dead in bed at his home, in 
Germantown, Pa., on March 8, heart disease being the 
cause of his death. Mr. Wiegand, who was 70 years old, 
had been interested in mechanical devices since boyhood. 
At the Centennial Exposition in 1876 he was awarded 
first premium for a system of boiler inspection. Later he 
patented the Wiegand boiler, which is in general use. He 
was a native of Philadelphia and had lived there all his 
life. 


JAMES P. WITHEROW, formerly one of the best knowuvu 
engineers in the country, died at his home in Pittsburgb, 
on Sunday, March 13, of pneumonia, after an illness of 
two weeks. For many years Mr. Witherow was in the 
blast furnace engineering business under the name of 
Witherow & Gordon, which was afterward changed to 
James P. Witherow. He conducted large foundry and 
machine shops at New Castle. At one time Mr. Witherow 
was quite wealthy, but in later years his fortune had been 
materially reduced by unfortunate investments. 


JOs—EPH L. BarLey, formerly owner of the Glendale 
[ron Works, Pottstown, Pa., which he conducted for many 
years, died March 11, from rheumatism of the heart, at 
his home, at Pine Iron Works, near that city, aged 70 
years. Mr. Bailey retired from active business several 
years ago. 


WILLIAM WILcox, founder of the Wilcox Mfg. Com- 
pany, Middletown, Conn., a half century ago, died on 
March 13th, after a short illness. He was born in Killing- 
worth, Conn., October 10, 1819, and after leaving school 
entered the gun factory of Smith & Cooley, Middletown. 
In 1842 he began the manufacture of locks, later making a 
specialty of plate locks for the Southern trade, and after- 
ward going into the manufacture of padlocks, by which 
business he became widely known to the hardware trade. 








New York. 


NEw York, March 23, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—The market is fairly active, some good sales 
having been made, and some round irquiries being in hand. 
Among the former we note a lot of 3000 tons of 2 per cent. 
Silicon Iron at $13, at furnace, while among the latter is a 
lot of close to 10,000 tons for the various plants of a lead- 
ing electrical company. The majority of Southern furnaces 
are holding at $10, at Birmingham, for No. 2, but occasion- 
ally somewhat lower prices are being made. We quote: 
Northern No. 1, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $14.75 to 
$15.25; No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.25, and Gray Forge, $13.25 
to $13.50. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted $13.50 
to $13.75 for No. 2 Foundry, and $13 to $13.25 for No. 3 
Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Only moderate lots of Standard Steel 
Rails are being sold. The much talked of Pennsylvania 
contract for 50,000 tons has not yet made its appearance 
in the market. Low prices continue to be made on Light 
Rails. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No large transactions were reported 
in this vicinity during the week. While small orders are 
fairly numerous, keeping the foundries well employed, no 
important lettings are in immediate sight. Prices continue 
as they have been. Competition is keen for quantities of 
any size, but carload lots are quoted at $28 per gross ton 
for 6 to 10 inch and $27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most of the business now 
coming up in the structural line covers building construc- 
tion. The Trinity Building has been placed under contract, 
taking 3500 tons. The new building for the College of the 
City of New York, which will require $500,000 worth of 
structural and ornamental iron work, has also been awarded. 
The Hotel Brunswick is coming forward again and may 
soon be ready for bids, requiring from 5000 to 7000 tons. 
Quite a number of small buildings have been placed and 
others are taking shape. Considerable structural work in 
the West is also expected to develop into contracts very 
shortly. Capitalists are now beginning to think that it is 
good business judgment to put through long contemplated 
building projects. Prices on finished work are so much 
lower than they have been that they are regarded as in- 
viting. Prospects are very much brighter in this city, and 
it is hoped that the unimportant labor dispute now dis- 
tracting the building trades will be quickly settled, so that 
the revived interest in building may not suffer any setback. 
A tew bridge jobs have been secured by the American Bridge 
Company, but they are unimportant. Among these are a 
1200-ton bridge in Massachusetts and an 800-ton bridge for 
a Western road. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company are asking bids on a 1500-ton bridge. 
Inquiries for Plates are fair, but the past week has not been 
marked by the closing of much business in this territory. 
Nevertheless, the Eastern Plate mills are reported to be 
comfortably supplied with work. The local labor unions 
are now opposing the attempt to have the municipal eight- 
hour law modified, and it is probable that some of the new 
city ferry boats for New York may be built outside of the 
city. Bar Iron is active. Good orders are being placed 
freely. Among the most notable was one for 2500 tons 
for immediate delivery and 2000 tons per month for five 
months at full figures. Manufacturers are talking of the 
probability of an other advance. We quote, at tidewater, as 
follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.7414c. to 2c.; 
Tees, 1.7914c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. 
to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in carload lots are 1.74%4c. to 
1.85c. for Tank, 1.84\4c. to 2c. for Flange, 1.94%4c. to 2.10c. 
for Marine and 1.9414c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to 
specifications. Common Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; Refined 
Bars and Soft Steel Bars, 1.49%4c. 


Old Material.—The special feature of the past week has 
been the remarkable increase in the demand for Rerolling 
Steel Rails. Inquiries are being received here from distant 
points and prices have sharply advanced. A much better 
demand is also observed for melting stock and for material 
ordinarily used by rolling mills. The rolling mills drawing 
on local stocks have, in fact, found it so difficult to get 
what they need that they are applying to factories as far 
West as Ohio in the hope of being able to pick up a better 
supply. Prices are now quoted as follows per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity: 

Old tron Rails... 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 15.50to 16.00 


Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
MOON MONEE 6 nk 6s concise eee con's + 17.00 to 18.00 
ee Ds bie hg kobe WWie mee ela 12.00 to 12.50 
ee ee CO ME Cac ccse scenes 18.50 to 19.00 
Spree Se) I ncn nisc cn cecacvicn 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 15.50 to 16.00 
SR eee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
NE I 6s 6.00 69.65.65 000s dee 10.50 to 11.00 
Ordinary Light Iron.............. 7T.50to 8.00 
I es eR a a a kin i- Bay baie fo ae 5.50to 6.00 
a ] RIL os 5.5 51s ume ada s Ame Oe 8.50 to 9.00 
EY MNEs kc ww wadinlioe aces 12.00 to 12.50 


PA ck ee ec Sek sean Wa cawawe sa 


Stove 10.00 to 10.50 
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Metal Market. 


New York, March 23, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—The Tin market has experienced a series of 
sharp advances, both here and in London, during the week 
under review, due to bull manipulation abroad. While 
showing activity at the close of last week, with spot trans- 
actions amounting to several hundred tons, the market has 
quieted down considerably in the past few days. Domestic 
consumers are understood to be fairly well supplied for near 
future requirements, through recent purchases, and the high 
price of the metal now ruling deters further buying, except 
in a hand to mouth way. The market at the close was 
quiet, but very firm, with prices as follows: Spot and 
March, 28.85c. to 29.12%4c.; April, 28.50c. to 28.85c. The 
London market has advanced to £130 2s. 6d. for spot and 
£130 for futures. Arrivals so far this month have aggregated 
2971 tons, and the metal afloat is estimated at 3182 tons. 

Copper.—A material accession of strength on the other 
side and continued heavy exports of Copper have combined 
to stiffen the market here. Domestic consumers are show- 
ing rather more interest, but orders from home sources are 
still below the average. The lack, however, is offset by the 
very large export business, which amounts to 15,500 tons 
so far this month and is expected to reach 20,000 or 21,000 
tons for the whole of March. Prices to-day closed at 12%4c. 
to 18c. for Lake, 125c. to 12%c. for Electrolytic, and 12%4c. 
to 1234c. for Casting Copper. The London market has ad- 
vanced to £58 for spot, £57 12s. 6d. for futures, and £61 for 
Best Selected. 

Pig Lead—lIs steady and unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand for spot, which is somewhat scarce and is quoted at 
4.60c. to 4.65c., from store. The quotations of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company are still based on 4.50c. for 
50-ton lots of Desilverized, shipment within 30 days. St. 
Louis telegraphs 4.40c. to 4.4244c., and London cables an 
advance to £12 5s. 

Spelter.—This metal is a shade higher, with fair de- 
mand and light offerings of spot. The market closed firm 
at 5.05c. to 5.15c. for spot, while St. Louis quoted 4.80c. 
and London has declined to £21 17s. 6d. 

Antimony.—tThe market is firm and unchanged. At the 
close to-day Cookson’s was quoted at 7%c. to 8c.; Hallett’s 
at 71i4c. to T44c., and other brands at 614c. to 614e. 

Nickel.—This metal is firmly held, with the usual vol- 
ume of business passing. Large lots are quoted at 40c. to 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The tone of the market is steady. Flasks 
of 76% Ibs. are quoted at $47 to $47.50. London quotes 
£8 5s. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate has improved 
materially and is now quite active. Some heavy contracts 
have been placed in the past week or two with the leading 
producer, and most of the independent mills are reported to 
be filled up with orders for 30 to 60 days ahead. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are declining orders for delivery 
before May. At the same time, it is known that heavy stocks 
of Plates have been piled up in view of the possibility of 
a strike at the mills when the wage scale expires. Such 
action on the part of the men is thought to be unlikely, how- 
ever, the Amalgamated Association having shown a dis- 
position to meet the employers half way in the matter of 
wage reduction. Meanwhile prices are very firm and an 
advance would not surprise the trade, especially in view of 
the high price of Pig Tin. Quotations are unchanged on the 
basis of $3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.64, New York. Welsh Plates have advanced 
3 pence to 11 shillings 4%4 pence per box, f.o.b. Swansea. 


em 


The Midvale Steel Works, Nicetown, Philadelphia, have 
filed plans with the Bureau of Building Inspection of that 
city for a 231 foot extension to their open-hearth plant. 
This when completed will make the dimensions of that 
building 230 x 188 feet. Runways for 25, 75 and 150 ton 
cranes will be installed in the new building. 


Last week the Craig Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, launched their one hundredth vessel. The vessel was 
the side-wheel passenger steamer “‘ City of Benton Harbor,” 
for the Graham & Morton Transportation Company, Chi- 
cago. She is 265 feet long and 65 feet wide over all, and 
her engines have a capacity of 3000 horse-power, making 
her one of the speediest passenger boats on the lakes. 


B. M. Gardner, Iron and Steel broker, room 541, The 
Rookery, Chicago, has been made sales agent in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, manufacturers of 
Steel Castings from 50 Ibs. to 50 tons in size, Steel Rolls, 
electrical work of special mixture, binding machinery, 
railroad work and Heavy Ingots in Acid Steel for forging 
purposes. 
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Mexican Railway and Industrial Notes. 


The Tariff and Imports of [rou and Steel. 


DuRANGO, March 14, 1904.—The higher rates of duty 
upon imports of iron and steel, which will shortly come 
into effect, have caused importers to send rush orders for 
material, in the hope of receiving shipments before the 
expiration of the time during which the old rates apply. 
Although the increase under the new schedule is consid- 
erable in many instances, particularly with respect to iron 
and steel rails, which hereafter will be assessed at $10 per 
ton, it is not probable that the imports of foreign manu- 
factured iron and steel products will be materially 
checked for a long time to come, the existing facilities for 
supplying the home demand being far from adequate. The 
encouragement, however, which the new law gives to 
Mexican industries will be of substantial benefit to them 
and is well in line with the policy which has resulted so 
advantageously to kindred lines in the United States. 

The principal English daily paper published in the 
‘apital has the following comments upon the new decree, 
which are quoted to show the trend of local sentiment in 
the matter: 

The trade of the United States and some other foreign coun- 
tries with Mexico will be affected by these new tariff schedules, 
but it must not be forgotten that if Mexico has turned her at- 
tention to the building up cf her home manufacturing indus- 
tries the American Congressmen who, some 20 years ago, con- 
tumeliously rejected the Grant-Romero reciprocity treaty, are 
originally responsible for that movement, which must to a cer- 
tain extent curtail the trade of the United States with Merico, 
though that trade is so natural and so vigorous that, if checked 
in certain directions, it will expand ultimately in others. The 
commercial exchanges between the two countries are bound to 
be large and mutually beneficial. On the other hand, it is not 
improbable that in certain lines of manufactured goods (in pro- 
tecting which Mexico is but taking a leaf from the book of her 
northern neighbor) this country will ere long be competing with 
the United States in foreign markets, particularly the markets 
of Central and South America. 

The halcyon days which the patriotic editor has in his 
mind’s eye seem a long way off, but as there must be a 
beginning to everything—and the Mexican iron and steel 
trade has made a very fair beginning—it is not safe to 
cast doubt even upon gratuitous prophecy. In the mean- 
time, under the new conditions governing the export trade 
to this country, it behooves United States iron and steel 
manufacturers to make a vigorous effort to retain the 
business which they have built up, by adopting such 
means to offset the additional burden as they are best able 
to determine. 


‘Imports from Europe and the United States. 


A comparative exhibit showing the annual value of 
the imports of merchandise from the three countries 
with which Mexico has the most important trade rela- 
tions reveals some interesting facts. The most signifi- 
cant is the steady increase in the volume of trade with 
Germany. That country, which occupies the third place 
in the list, is far outstripped by the United States, as 
may naturally be supposed, but is fast overtaking Great 
Britain, which comes second, and whose annual total 
for the past five years has been almost unchanged, de- 
spite the active exploitation which this country has un- 
dergone during that period. 

The total value, in gold, of the imports from Germany 
in the fiscal year 1898-1899 was $5,677,925; within a 
space of five years it has almost doubled, the aggregate 
gold value of merchandise imported from that country in 
the fiscal year 1902-1903 being $9,574,008, the increase 
year by year being remarkably steady and regular. In 
the fiscal year first named Mexico imported from Great 
Britain goods to the value of some $9,000,000; in the 
year 1902-1908 the total had increased to a little over 
$10,500,000, but there was a marked decrease in the total 
for the year preceding. There seems to be no gainsaying 
the fact that the United States and Germany are crowd- 
ing Great Britain out of this market in the sales of hard- 
ware, mining machinery and structural material, while 
in other lines, such as textiles, Mexico is now to a great 
extent supplying her own needs independent of Manches- 
ter, which used to furnish so much of her cottons and 
cloths. Imports from the United States have increased 
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at about the same rate relatively as in the case of Ger- 
many, their total value having nearly doubled in the 
last five years, the figures being in 1898-1899, $24,164,687, 
and in 1902-1908, $40,514,545. 


Railway Construction and Concessions. 


The contract of partnership existing between the 
Mexican Government and the London contracting firm of 
S. Pearson & Son, Limited, has been amended and 
amplified, the partnership capita] being increased from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000, Mexican silver. Under this con- 
tract the firm named are engaged in the reconstruction 
of the National Tehuantepec Railway, now nearly com- 
pleted, and in making extensive improvements in the 
harbors at the terminal ports. 

A concession has been granted to the Merida & Peto 
Railway Company of Yucatan for the construction of a 
branch line of railway from Hunabashen to Teabo. The 
construction must be finished within six years, 8 km. 
being the distance required to be completed the first year, 
and at least 10 km. each succeeding year until the time 
limit expires. 

A company of Mexican capitalists have been formed 
with the object of constructing a railway from the 
Tuxtlas, in Vera Cruz, to one of the existing systems, the 
starting point being Saltabarranca, thence to San An- 
dreas Tuxtla. The line will traverse a rich tropical 
country which has long felt the need of modern trans- 
portation facilities. 

A project is on foot to build a railway from Culiacan, 
the capital of the State of Sinaloa, to Topia, in the State 
of Durango, the originators of the enterprise being capi- 
talists of Sinaloa. 

The Esperanza Coal Company of the State of Nuevo 
Leon purpose constructing a line from their mines to 
connect with the International Railway, the distance be- 
ing 40 km. 

Work of construction is being actively pushed upon 
the Tabasco Central Railway, a force of about 300 men 
being at work upon the first section. 

Six miles of aerial tramways are to be constructed 
from the Cigarrero mine to the Mexican Central at 
Jimuleco station. The contract has been given to the A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The tramway system of the city of Vera Cruz is to be 
changed to electric traction and extended by the firm of 
S. Pearson & Son, who control it. 

A system of tramways is to be introduced in the town 
of Jiquilpan, Michoacan, and to be extended to the neigh- 
boring municipalities of Sahuyo and Palma. 

The first instance of the application of electricity as a 
motive power upon one of the principal railway systems 
of Mexico will soon be recorded if the present plans of 
the Mexican Railway Company are carried out. Applica- 
tion has been made by this company for leave to establish 
a power plant at the waterfall on the river Atoyac for 
the generation of electricity to be used in moving their 
trains up the heavy grade at Las Cumbres de Maltrata. 
It is reported that this company will construct an electric 
line between the cities of Puebla and Vera Cruz, using 
power from the same source. . 


Industrial Notes. 


The firm of Phillip G. Roeder & Co., manufacturers’ 
agents, of the City of Mexico, have been dissolved, the 
business having been consolidated with that of the Na- 
tional Metal Company, the department being in charge 
of Mr. Roeder as manager. 

Plans are well advanced for the construction of a 
water works and drainage system for the city of Mon- 
terey. The contract for the work is in the hands of 
Mackin & Dillon, an American firm, who also have the 
contract to construct a water supply system for the city 
of Torreon. 

Imports for the first five months of the fiscal year 
1903-04 reached the total of $29,987,601.48, gold value, 
compared with $30,192,319.18 in the corresponding period 
of the last fiscal year. The value of the exports in the 
same months of the present fiscal year was $86,276,153.96, 
silver, against $74,799,388.78 in the first five months of 
1902-'03. a Fo DB 
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HARDWARE. 


HE long series of meetings of State associations of 
T the retail Hardware merchants of the country finds 
a fitting culmination in the meeting of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which is at this time 
in session in Indianapolis. This organization, as our 
readers are aware, is a representative body made up of 
delegates from the various State associations, and while 
necessarily limited in numbers is exceedingly influential 
as the representative of something like 5000 Hardware 
merchants organized for the consideration of trade ques- 
tions, with an especial view to their protection and wel- 
fare. The delegates are, as a rule, from among the 
prominent and most enterprising members of the various 
associations, who thus bring to their deliberations ability 
and breadth of view, together with the special personal 
qualities which make for success and leadership in busi- 
ness affairs. 


Much of the work done by the National association is 
naturally of an executive character, relating to the prac- 
tical working of the organization and the advancement 
of the interests of the retail merchants in various ways. 
Holding an important place in this work is the considera- 
tion-of measures which can wisely be adopted to correct 
existing abuses and defend retail merchants from com- 
petition from jobbers and manufacturers which they 
should not be called upon to meet. This endeavor calls 
for care and something of a judicial temper, and the 
retailers are to be congratulated that they have grappled 
with these troublesome questions in so temperate, and 
even conservative, a fashion. They have thus far suc- 
ceeded in conducting their campaign with some measure 
of success, without awakening any general antagonism on 
the part of manufacturers or jobbers. Their efforts have 
commended themselves to the calm judgment of the trade 
as reasonable and just. 


The retail movement is apparently still in its in- 
fancy, and it remains to be seen whereto it will grow. It 
is already sufficiently strong to command the respect of 
the entire trade. It is, indeed, safe to say that neither 
manufacturers nor jobbers will be disposed to treat Hght- 
ly any deliverances made by the National, or even by a 
single State Association. The movement.has become the 
recognized voice of retail merchants, giving them an op- 
portunity which they never had before of making known 
their views and defining their position on trade questions 
and methods directly affecting their interests. The at- 
tention, too, which is given to the cultivation of correct 
business methods as well as the development of fraternal 
relations invests the movement with additional dignity 
and importance, and makes it contribute directly to the 
advantage of those identified with it, and tends, indeed, to 
elevate the general tone and character of the Hardware 
trade. The benefits resulting should thus be found all 
along the line from the stores of the merchants through 
the various channels and avenues of distribution, reach- 
ing even in some ways to the manufacturers and the man- 
ner in which their goods are put on the market. 


It is to be hoped that as the organized retail interests 
realize more and more the position which they occupy, 
the consciousness of their power, which, after all, has its 
serious limitations, may not lead them to arbitrary or dic- 
tatorial methods, but induce them rather to pursue in 
all matters a considerate and even conservative course, 
preferring to err on the side of moderation, and recog- 
nizing always the rights and privileges of others, even in 
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the presence of practices which from their point of view 
are subject to criticism. By the consistent following of 
this principle they will commend themselves more and 
more to the best judgment of the trade, and be able to 
build up a strong and enduring structure on the founda- 
tions which have been laid. In view of the importance 
of the issues involved the proceedings of the meeting of 
the National Association, a report of which up to the time 
of our going to press is contained in the following pages, 
will be read with interest. 


Condition of Trade. 


Manufacturers’ orders, while not especially heavy. are 
generally referred to by them as indicating a fair con- 
dition of things among the merchants throughout the 
country. Most of them report an increased activity 
within the past two or three weeks, as both jobbers 
and retailers are purchasing in quantities sufficient for 
their early needs. Much energy is shown in the market- 
ing of goods, and the army of traveling salesmen is 
largely and actively engaged in cultivating trade. It is 
evidently more necessary than heretofore to make effort 
to market goods, and this tends to increase the traveling 
force, especially on the part of manufacturers, some of 
whom are permitted the old time experience of having 
goods in warehouses awaiting sale. This luxury, as they 
would have been disposed to regard it in the recent long 
continued period when they were far behind their or- 
ders, is not now altogether to their liking and there is 
consequently the putting forth of vigorous efforts to se- 
cure trade. This leads to concessions in price in some 
lines and slightly lower quotations are thus creeping in. 
In others, however, there is steadiness and even strength. 
The general tone of the market does not forbid buying 
for the requirements of the next few months. Jobbers 
are pretty aggressively looking for business and the 
time honored practice of making leaders of certain goods 
has not disappeared. It is quite noticeable, too, that 
manufacturers are reaching out more aggressively for 
orders, and leading merchants among the retail trade 
report more frequent calls from their representatives. 


Chicago. 





The heavy precipitation of snow and rain during the 
last two or three weeks and the disastrous floods which 
have accompanied it have served to interrupt the steady 
demand for spring and summer lines. Notwithstanding 
this temporary setback, the Hardware business in gen- 
eral in the West may be said to be good. Advances in 
prices are noted in a number of lines, including Hammers, 
Wringers, Carriage Bolts and Machine Bolts. Notice has 
been received by local jobbers that a number of changes 
may be made in the discounts on Hatchets and Axes, be- 
ginning April 1, and the general opinion is that these 
changes will involve an advance averaging 25 cents per 
dozen. Painted Wire Screen Cloth is now held at $1.25 
per 100 feet by all the leading Western jobbers, and some 
holders are asking $1.30. On the other hand, there is a 
disposition on the part of some of the smaller jobbers to 
cut the price to $1.20 where necessary to get business, al- 
though the supply of Cloth held by firms of this kind is 
so small as to have no serious effect on the market at 
large. Garden Tools are active in demand, particularly 
in Southwestern territory. Builders’ Hardware is quiet, 
because building operations are delayed on account of the 
impossibility of laying foundations, partly owing to the 
wet condition of the ground and partly for the reason 
that many bujlding operations are delayed until a more 
definite understanding of the labor situation is possible. 
This will be a banner year in Lawn Mowers with leading 
Chicago jobbers, and there is a possibility that the de- 
mand may exhaust the supply before the season is closed. 
Wire Nails and Wire products have suffered no diminu- 
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tion in their demand, which bids fair to surpass the sup- 
ply, and the mills are aJready from three to six weeks 


behind their orders. Cut Nails are scarce just now in 
this market, as jobbers have refrained from laying in 
large stocks until they were sure of the position of the 
Nail makers. An unpleasant feature of the Cut Nail mar- 
ket is the fact that Steel Nails are shipped on orders that 
definitely require Iron Nails, the only difference between 
the Steel and Iron being the wording on the top of the 
keg, and customers are forced to pay 10 cents per 100 
pounds advance for the name “Iron” on the top of the 
keg. This is not a universal practice, but it is indulged 
in to an extent to warrant mention here. As a matter of 
fact, the actual supply of Iron Nails is far short of the 
demand. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The largest producers are falling behind 
their deliveries, and this with delays in transportation 
is Causing inconvenience to the trade. Demand continues 
heavy, being larger in volume than the mills can con- 
veniently handle. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 


days: 

SO CUTIE FOR oan bo 2 Se oe eee RN es 

Ta CRN TN ik es Si oe eu eons Ctedzid Ser 1.95 

Retailers, less than carload lots............ . 2.05 
New York.—There is a moderate demand from the 


city trade with a larger volume of business from tribu- 
tary territory. The possible recurrence of last summer’s 
strike conditions in the building trades is not at all 
encouraging to local merchants. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Single carloads, $2.10; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The consumption in the city 
of Chicago itself is below normal, but the demand from 
the West and Southwest generally is excellent, so much 
so that mills are already experiencing difficulty in meet- 
ing the wishes of their customers in point of delivery. 
Quotations are as follows: Carload lots to jobbers, $2.10 
per 100 pounds; less than carloads to jobbers, $2.15 per 
100 pounds; carloads to retailers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; 
less than carloads to retailers, $2.25 per 100 pounds, all 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues heavy 
and the mills are being swamped with business. The 
car situation is very unsatisfactory and the mills are 
utterly unable to get cars fast enough to move their 
product. Unless the supply of cars soon gets better it 
may be necessary before long to shut down a number of 
mills until present stocks of Nails have been shipped out. 
There is some talk of a further advance in prices, but 
nothing official has been given out. The tone of the 
market is very strong. We quote Wire Nails at $1.90 in 
carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers and 
$2 to $2.05 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, plus actual 
rate of freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails.—The trade are looking forward with 
considerable interest to the result of the meeting of the 
Cut Nail Association, to be held this week. During the 
month of February the mills sold more Nails than they 
made and it is not unlikely that similar conditions will 
rule for March. The position of the raw material mar- 
ket is much stronger than on January 7, when a reduc- 
tion of 20 cents per keg was made in price. Steel is 
scarce and conditions generally would appear to justify 
an advance. It is not at all certain what action will be 
taken at the meeting. The market is steady at the 
following quotations for Steel and Iron Nails, in all 
quarters: $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination ; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

Later.—As we go to press we learn that the price of 
Cut Nails has been advanced 5 cents per keg, making the 
base price in carloads $1.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New York.—The local demand is moderate, and the 
market firm. Quotations are maintained as follows: Car- 
loads on dock, $1.8414; less than carloads on dock, $1.921%4; 
small lots from store, $2. 
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Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices are unchanged, and 
the demand all that could be expected. We quote both 
Steel and Cut Nails, to jobbers, carload lots, $1.86%4, base, 
Chicago; less than car lots, $1.911%4, base, with the under- 
standing that consumers and retailers are to be charged 
10 cents advance over these prices. Jobbers are charg- 
ing $2.10, base, from store in small lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand seems to be improving, and the 
Cut Nail mills are entering more orders than for some 
time. At the coming meeting of the Cut Nail Association it 
is not improbable a slight advance in prices may be made. 
The tone of the market is firm. We quote Steel and Iron 
Cut Nails at $1.70, base, in carloads, and $1.75 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 
10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The heavy demand continues, the volume 
of business being so large that mills find difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments promptly. The lack of car supply adds to 
the difficulty in shipping in accordance with purchasers’ 
requirements. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SODDERE, CATION Oli oiei'cc ck kcece deere ED $2.50 
RECEMEIORS, CURIOUS WOGBS on oc 6 vcecccec codec Mae 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The remarkable extension in 
farming operations in the South and Southwest is lead- 
ing to an unusually large demand for Barbed Wire Fenc- 
ing, a demand which requires the utmost producing pow- 
er of the mills to supply. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations are as follows: Carload lots, Painted Wire, 
$2.40 ; Galvanized, $2.70; to retailers, carload lots, Painted 
$2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; to retailers, less than carload 
lots, Painted $2.55: Galvanized, $2.85; Staples to jobbers, 
$2.25 for Plain and $2.65 for Galvanized, with 5 cents ad- 
vance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues heavy and the mills 
are way behind in deliveries, both on account of heavy 
business and shortage of cars. Prices are very firm and 
are being rigidly held. Quotations are as follows, f.0o.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SOME CORMIINIE 6 60ns dies veces dewawanne cee $2.5 
RtetmINONE, COTIOGGS .... ccccccvcuccecccecs 2.25 2.55 
Rl Tee: COTTON Ve. as 6k oe 66 Wa ck cede SO 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Mills are behind on orders to 
such an extent that some are refusing to book some kinds 
of orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


NE PUI crn 2s da Giilolaleginwd meee eeu $1.80 
PeCeen, CUNNOUIN Si cd uwas Keane dckand dasa vet 1.85 
SE TR CRISS 66 ii. bn Rie ee Nb ce teen 195 

The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 to 10 1112€124%13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... jase. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 40 45 355 .65 1.06 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—It is not unlikely that prices 
on all Wire products will be advanced again before long, 
as the mills are already in a position where they are 
turning away business they do not consider desirable. 
Quotations are as follows: Smooth Fence Wire, sizes 6 
to 9, $2 per 100 pounds, in carload lots, to jobbers, f.o.b. 
Chicago ; $2.05 per 100 pounds to retailers in carload lots, 
and $2.10 in less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—A heavy demand, noted in these reports 
for some weeks, shows no abatement, and the mills have 
all the business they can take care of and more. The car 
supply is bad, and is interfering seriously with ship- 
ments. The recent advance in prices has not interfered 
with demand, but on the contrary has stimulated it, as 
the trade believe another advance may be made before 
long, as the tone of the market is very strong. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for 
Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to jobbers, and $1.95 to $2 in small 
lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 
14, 

The Holt-Lyon Company.—The Holt-Lyon Company, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., quote their Cleaner Rug and Carpet 
seaters at the prices named below: 
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Doz. 

No. 12, Wire, Coppered, width 9 x 10 inch, length 
SR <25bs00c0n ances a Mewbankn eens cocwumb ae $0.85 

No. 12, Wire, Tinned, width 9 x 10 inch, length 29 
DUM iii sss ard oie Wala ian sine e eanate epee ine Sadak ae hipaa oat 1.00 

No. 11, Wire, Coppered, width 9 x 10 inch, length 
RN” Nodes ch.n0' tne bor Sane be bieh se ane Reais ae 

No. 11, Wire, Tinned, width 9 x 10 inch, length 32 
NOR. sie Guid dn 6. R0dR Va CANA RNSE Deed ea wke we eee 1.20 

No. 10, Wire, Galvanized, width 10 x 14 inch, length 
DP chictrccesabncay Geen heb us au abn eee ees 1.75 


Axes and Hatchets.—lIntimations have quietly been 
given out that an advance in Axes and Hatchets will take 
place April 1. The general impression is that the ad- 
vance will be 25 cents per dozen. 


Steam Gauges.—A good deal of irregularity has re- 
cently been developed in the market for Steam Gauges 
and lower prices are prevailing. 

Cordage.—The continued postponement of spring 
weather has affected demand to some extent, the volume 
of business not being quite as large as earlier in the 
month. Quotations on the basis of 7-16-inch diameter and 
larger are as follows: Pure Manila, 12 cents per pound, 
with a rebate of 4 to % cent per pound to largest buyers ; 
other grades of Manila, 10 to 11 cents, according to qual- 
ity; pure Sisal, 94% cents, with 4 cent rebate to largest 
buyers ; Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per pound, with no rebate. 


Paris Green.—There is a lull in demand, practically 
no orders being received by manufacturers. It is esti- 
mated that contract orders for perhaps half of the prob- 
able requirements for the season have been booked. The 
base quotation of 11 cents in Arsenic kegs or casks, is 
general. Most manufacturers are asking the customary 
advances, but some are naming less than the regular ad- 
vances on the smaller packages. 


Glass.—A new scale of wages was recently announced 
by one of the Window Glass workers’ organizations, being 
a reduction of 25 per cent. from the Philadelphia scale. 
A paper devoted to Glass interests remarked as follows 
on this reduction in wages: “ What effect this cut in 
wages will have on the market remains to be seen. It 
does not, however, warrant any reduction in the price of 
Glass, since, as a rule, factories have been working under 
special scales—market money only—and the change will 
increase rather than decrease the labor cost. The only 
advantage in it is that it furnishes a basis for calculation, 
which has heretofore been impossible under the diversity 
of wage agreements in existence.” It is believed that the 
new scale will be generally adopted. Local jobbers are 
buying only what they need for nearby requirements, at 
somewhat higher prices than they have been willing to 
pay heretofore. In fact, the Eastern market shows more 
strength than that of the West, from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. One Eastern factory has refused to sell at 
less than 90 per cent. discount from the manufacturers’ 
list of January 1, 1901, thus putting it virtually out of the 
market for the present. At this factory the Sheet Glass, 
as made, is being stacked, so that sizes can be cut to fill 
orders when prices reach the company’s ideas. Other 
factories, who are obliged to get quick returns from their 
output to keep their plants in operation, are quoting from 
90 and 5 to 90 and 10 per cent. discount, according to ter- 
ritory. It is reported that the directors of the Independ- 
ent Window Glass Company decided upon a 5 per cent. 
in price advance, to take effect March 21. The view is 
expressed that Glass will probably be scarce by Septem- 
ber, as the run will now be short, lasting only until June 
1, and that only about 1500 pot capacity is in operation 
out of about the 4000 pot capacity of the country. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Condition of dullness, which has 
characterized the market recently, continues prominent. 
Demand is very light, and for small lots. Quotations are 
as follows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 
42 cents; in lots of less than five barrels, 43 cents per 
gallon; State and Western Raw, 39 to 41 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents advance per gallon over 
Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The week under review has 
shown that the trade has no disposition to anticipate 
their wants on a declining market. Business is restricted 
to present wants and a hand to mouth policy is pursued. 
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Quotations, according to quantity, in this city are as 
follows: Oil barrels, 601%, to 61 cents; machine made 
barrels, 61 to 6114 cents. 


—_——_~>--e 


PENNSYLVANIA WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Wholesale 

Hardware and Supply Association was held on the 

16th inst., at the Hotel Savoy, New York City. The 
following members were present: 


C. E. Morgan, C Morgan’s Sons, Wilkes-Barre. 

George W. Lewis, Phelps, Straw & Co., Wilkes-Barre. 

William H Conyngham and William Stout, Pennsylvania Supply 
Company, Wilkes-Barre. 

G. Howard Bright, Bright & Co., Reading, Hazleton and Potts- 
ville 

John H. Obold, J. H. Obold & Co., Reading. 

A. B. Stein, Stichter Hardware Company, Reading. 

A. Raymond Bard, Bard Hardware Company, Reading. 

J. M. Kammerer and W. E. Bittenbender, Bittenbender & Co., 
Scranton. 

fF. W. Shear and Ralph E. Weekes, Foote & Shear Company, 
Scranton. 

W. H. Taylor, Scranton Supply & Machinery Company, Scranton. 

H. L. Raub, Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster. 

Henry S. Franklin and George S. Franklin, Steinman Hardware 
Company, Lancaster. 

F. W. Beckley, Hazleton Machinery & Supply Company, Hazleton. 

George D. Krause, (ieorge Krause Hardware Company, Lebanon. 

H. G. Dreisbach, C. Dreisbach’s Sons. Lewisburg. 

W. W. Welliver, Welliver Hardware Company, Danville. 














C. G. McCORD, Secretary. 


The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 
PRESIDENT, William H. Conyngham, Wilkes-Barre. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, H. G. Dreisbach, Lewisburg. 
SECOND VICR-PRESIDENT, A. J, Roat, Kingston. 
SECRETARY, C. G. McCord, Reading. 
TREASURER, G. Howard Bright, Reading. 


The Executive Committee appointed by the president 
comprises George W. Lewis, H. L. Raub, George D. 
Krause, F. W. Beckley and W. W. Welliver, who will 
act in conjunction with the Advisory Committee, which 
is made up of those members who have served the asso- 
ciation as president. 

The, usual annual dinner was enjoyed with the fol- 
lowing guests present: George H. Sargent of Sargent 
& Co., Henry R. Towne of Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
R. R. Williams, Hardware Editor of The Iron Age, T. B. 
Coles of the American Steel & Wire Company, F. W. 
Baker, Jr., of the American Axe & Tool Company, A. 8. 
tailey of E. C. Atkins & Co., C. F. Reichner of George 
Griffiths Company, T. J. Fernley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, W. 8. Wolf of the Reading 
Hardware Company, B. 8S. Alder of New York City and 
E. T. Fraim of Lancaster, Pa. Interesting addresses 
were made by Messrs. Sargent, Towne, Williams, Fernley, 
Baker, Taylor and Kammerer, Mr. Kammerer acting as 
toastmaster. 
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The unanimous opinion expressed by the members 
was that this was the most successful meeting ever held 
by the association. 


2s o___——- 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
HARDWARE CLUB. 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the members of the 
Hardware Club was held at the club, Saturday, 
March 19, this being the tenth year of the occupation of 
the club’s quarters. The following governors were elected 
to serve three years, viz.: Alfred D. Clinch, Terence F. 
Curley, James D. Foot, Henry L. Freeland and Francis 
B. Griffin, the two latter being new niembers of the board; 
Webster R. Walkley declining a re-election as a governor, 
Joseph Gales was chosen a governor to serve one year. 
The president of the club, R. R. Williams, in present- 
ing his report for the year made the following address: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
To the Members of the Hardware Club. 


At this, our twelfth annual meeting, there are sub- 
stantial reasons for congratulation on the position and 
prosperity of the club. Its notable success during all its 
previous history has been continued during the year which 
has closed, and under very favorable auspices we come 
together to review the record and take such action as may 
in your judgment be called for to secure its uninterrupted 
and, if may be, enlarged usefulness and well-being. 

It is certainly a matter for special congratulation that 
after the preliminary work of organizing and installing 
the club in its present quarters was accomplished, there 
has not been a serious difficulty or solicitude connected 
with its administration. With a prosperous financial con- 
dition, the income of the club being sufficient for its needs, 
there has been an admirable spirit of loyalty and frater- 
nity among the membership, which has contributed not a 
little to the success of the club and also to the pleasure 
resulting from identification with it. 

Substantial evidence of the club’s prosperity is given 
in the official reports of the secretary and treasurer, to 
which you will have the pleasure of listening. From the 
facts which they will bring before you, compared with 
those presented in the last annual report, you will learn 
that there is now a larger membership and a longer wait- 
ing list than at the beginning of the year; that during the 
year there has been an increased income from profit on 
sales, from dues, from admission fees and from the in- 
terest account. The financial condition of the club is thus 
seen to be eminently satisfactory. This is the case, not- 
withstanding the policy which has been pursued of keep- 
ing up its equipment to a high standard, including the pur- 
chase of about $2000 worth of pictures; but for these and 
other particulars concerning the club I refer you to the 
detailed reports of the other officers. 

Changes in the membership are constantly occurring, 
owing to the various causes which operate in the business 
life of the metropolis. We are thus called upon from time 
to time to regret the departure of those who have been 
identified with us in the enjoyment and companionship of 
the club. New members, too, are constantly coming in to 
receive the cordial welcome which is extended and to take 
their part in its pleasures and responsibilities. The de- 
tails of these changes will be given by the secretary, who 
will remind you that during the year we have been called 
upon to mourn the loss by death of ten of our number. 
Of these Mortimer C. Ogden was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the club, a member of the board of governors, and 
an active, faithful and honored official. He and the others 
whose taking off we are required to chronicle will be held 
in kindly memory. The interruption of these personal re- 
lations and the severance of these ties remind us how 
much worth there is in those with whom we are asso- 
ciated in the intercourse of business life. and impress 
upon us a recognition of the privilege which remains in 
the companionships and friendships which are still per- 
mitted. In touching upon this I am, perhaps, going be- 
yond the line of formal official duty, but reminding you of 
the service rendered by the club in promoting these 
amenities of business life and in cultivating some of the 
finer traits of our nature, I venture, and without any 
misgiving, to express the hope that in enlarging measure 
these higher ends may be attained, as the result of your 
wisdom and loyalty in directing its affairs and the spirit 
in which you carry on its work and enjoy its privileges. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of the secretary, A. G. Sherman, contained 
a brief review of the year and several interesting facts 
connected with the club’s history. Since the organization 
of the club a total of 1309 members have been admitted. 
The resident membership limit of 600 was reached about 
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four years ago, and since that time there has been a con- 
stant waiting list, amounting now to 52. The nonresident 
membership limit of 200 has not yet been reached, but 
there are 175 members of that class. During the past club 
year ten members have died, a smaller club mortality 
tnan for several years. Two-thirds of the members are 
connected with the Hardware or related trades. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


An interesting detailed report was made by Thomas 
F. Keating, the treasurer of the club, indicating a very 
satisfactory financial condition, the gain for the year hav- 
ing been over $2000. 


——— 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE AND 
RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


T the recent meeting of the Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Hardware Dealers the interfer- 
ence with the trade of retail merchants by the manu- 
facturers and jobbers who sell direct to consumers was 
one of the subjects discussed. The condition of the trade 
in Builders’ Hardware called out many criticisms from 
the merchants, who, on account of the methods pursued 
by the manufacturers of this line of goods, find it difficult 
and unsatisfactory to handle this line. Among the 
grievances alluded to was the direct competition of the 
manufacturers in connection with contract work. Some 
complaint also was made in regard to similar conditions 
applying to Screws. A committee consisting of D. N. 
Clark, Shelton; F. T. Terry, Ansonia, and George J. Bas- 
sett, New Haven, was appointed to draft resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the convention. These resolutions 
are given below. They will be read with interest by 
Hardware merchants in all parts of the country, most of 
whom experience similar difficulties. The resolutions on 
this subject are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, The methods pursued in the sale of Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Screws render the handling of these 
important lines difficult, and in many cases unprofitable 
to the retail Hardware merchants, who should be the 
channel through whom this class of goods are obtained 
by the owners or contractors of buildings ; and 

Whereas, Under the stress of competition the Hard- 
ware merchant is frequently obliged to compete, not only 
with the jobbers but also with the manufacturers, in the 
sale of these goods; and, 

Whereas, The manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
and Screws are now working together harmoniously in 
the maintenance of prices and in general control of the 
market, and are thus probably in a position to take con- 
certed action with a view to correcting iniquities which 
have developed in the trade; be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully bring this matter to 
the attention of the manufacturers and ask them to de 
vise, if possible, some remedy for the existing condition 
of things, which is, we are sure, unsatisfactory both to 
them and to us, so that the sale and distribution of 
Builders’ Hardware and Screws shall be left to the retail 
Hardware merchants, to whom it is acknowledged to 
belong, except in localities where there are no Hardware 
dealers able to distribute such goods. 


—__~+e—____ 


THE HOERLE MFG. COMPANY. 


HE HOERLE MFG. COMPANY of Pittsburgh have 
been organized with a capital of $100,000. Their 
factory is located in the Eagle Power Building, Allegheny, 
Pa. The concern propose to manufacture a number of 
specialties, including Carpet Stair Fasteners, Improved 
Telephone Desk Pads, Potato Parers, Tack Pullers, Exer- 
cising Machines, and a general line of Dies, Tools and 
small Machines. The offices of the concern are in Room 
308, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 


—_—__—_—~»-e—__- — 


Tolsom Hardware & Implement Company, Fayette, 
Mo., have been succeeded by Dale Hardware & Implement 
Company, comprising M. J. Dale of Kirksville, J. W. 
Perry of Leonard and Geo. W. Robertson of Mexico. Mr. 
Dale was for a number of years identified with the Hard- 
ware and Implement business, but latterly has been rep- 
resenting a Plow manufacturer in Northern Missouri. 
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National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE fifth annual convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was begun in the 
Palm Room of the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., at 
10.30 a. m. Tuesday. As with previous national conven- 
tions of the association, this body was composed of dele- 
gates appointed by the various State associations on the 
basis of two delegates for the first one hundred paid 
members and one delegate for each additional one hun- 
dred or major fraction thereof. Fifty delegates were 
present at the first session, and this number was aug- 
mented at subsequent sessions by late arrivals. 


The convention was called to order by W. P. Bogardus 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, the president, with M. L. Corey 
of Argos, Ind., national secretary, at his post. The presi- 
dent announced that matters pertaining to interstate com- 
merce had been referred to the Executive Committee, 
which would report later. 


Unorganized States. 

Much time was devoted to the discussion of ways and 
means for organizing dealers in States not yet having 
associations, and it was suggested that dealers in States 
not organized be invited to attend meetings of the asso- 
ciations in adjoining States. The matter was laid over 
for further discussion. 

Committees. 

The following committees were appointed by the 
chairman: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa; James N. Kline, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. ; H.J. Knapp, North Tonawanda, N.Y.; 8S. R. 
Fraser, Vinita, Ind. Ter.; C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

LEGISLATION AND BY-LAWS. 

W. P. Lewis, New Albany, Ind.; H. L. McNamara, 
Janesville, Wis.; F. Neudorff, St. Joseph, Mo.; C. A. Hut- 
sinpillar, Ironton, Ohio; A. H. Abbe, New Britain, Conn. 

AUDITING. 

A. J. Scott, Marine City, Mich.; W. S. Shacklett, Ful- 
ton, Ky.; D. H. Evans, Tracy, Minn.; C. E. Taylor, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Harry Hall, Lincoln, Neb. 

NOMINATIONS. : 

EK. M. Bush, Evansville, Ind.; W. H. Tomlinson, Le 
Sueur, Minn.; Frank A. Bare, Mansfield, Ohio; Dennis 
McLaughlin, Chicago, Ill.; F. C. Moys, Boulder, Col. 

PRESS. 

C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minn.; C. 

Wis. 


A. Peck, Berlin, 


President’s Address. 


The afternoon session opened with the president’s ad- 
dress, in which President Bogardus reviewed the growth 
of various State associations and spoke of the importance 
of having at least one of the national officers present at 
each State convention, not only because it inspired the 
members of the associations to greater efforts, but that it 
permitted the shaping of those efforts along definite lines. 
The National Association, said he, representing as it now 
does the leading dealers in 18 States of the Union, 

WIELDS A POWER NOT REALIZED 


by the unobservant. Mr. Bogardus then briefly reviewed 

the work done by National officers before the National 

associations of jobbers and manufacturers at Atlantic 

City, and spoke for greater efforts for the up-building 

and encouragement of State and lecal associations. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

Reference was made to the successful launching of 
the National Insurance Association and to the strength 
that the success of that movement was adding to both 
State and National dealers’ associations. Members were 
urged to use their influence to overcame hostile insurance 
legislation that was being enacted by many State Legisla- 
tures under the guise of protection to the insured. 





PARCELS POST LEGISLATION. 
He urged members also to present a determined front 
in their stand against parcels post legislation, referring 
to Mr. Denny’s House bill No. 7632 as the most dangerous 
because it proposed to appropriate $100,000 for the instal- 
lation of an experimental parcels post service in a thickly 
settled portion of the country, and if this could be made 
to appear successful it would be taken as a stepping stone 
to the adoption of the service all over the country, re- 
gardless of the greatly increased cost to the people due 
to the long hauls incident to sparser population in other 
territories. The whole parcels post legislation was char- 
acterized as being unjust, because it injured the many 
to benefit the few, and made both injured and benefited 
share in the cost. 
He paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. Bock of Michi- 
gan, whose life and labors had been an inspiration to all. 
In closing the president spoke eloquently of the judg- 
ment, wisdom, energy and faithfulness of Secretary 
Corey, and congratulated the association upon having so 
efficient an officer. 
On motion by Mr. Ladner it was decided to publish the 
president’s address in full in the next issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 


Report of Secretary. 


Secretary Corey delivered his annual report, in which 
he reviewed the work of the association during the year. 
The text of this report was of a confidential character, 
and its publication is withheld. The secretary warmly 
commended the National Jobbers’ Association for the dis- 
position they showed to stand firmly by the retailer and 
for the interest they had taken in the retailers’ asso- 
ciations, and in the generosity of the hospitality of job- 
bers at various convention cities. 

This report was also ordered published in full in the 
next issue of the Bulletin. 


Catalogue House and Retail Prices. 


L. Lindenberg of Dubuque, Iowa, delivered an address 
on the comparison of catalogue prices and retail prices, 
and this led to a general discussion which lasted an hour 
or more. 

Reform in Manufacturers’ Lists, Etc. 


Sharon EB. Jones of Richmond, Ind., read an important 
paper on the unfairness of many manufacturers’ lists, 
discounts, terms and practices. Said he, in part: 

Not many retail Hardware merchants have escaped 
the hardships and unfairness of the many arbitrary rules 
and regulations made by manufacturers and jobbers dur- 
ing the past few years, and the fact that members have 
not risen in open protest reflects their conservative, cau- 
tious policy in planning every move before they make it. 
Take first the matter of listing goods, or making price- 
lists. Some lists are subject to so small a discount that 
goods must be retailed at an advance over the list, and 
others are 80 

ABSURDLY HIGH 
as to cause no end of confusion and unnecessary labor 
in figuring. Take, for instance, 8-ounce Upholstery 
‘Tacks, which are listed at $1 per pound, and are to- 
day selling at 90, 50, 10, and another 10, if you must 
have it. Glass caps the climax of them all, with three 
different lists in about two years, and a threatened 
fourth, all subject to ridiculously large discounts. In 
fact, most of the common articles of sale in a Hardware 
store are smothered in figures and tied with many 
naughts, all to the great disadvantage of the retailer. I 
have inquired the reason for such 
UNREASONABLE LISTS, 

and have been repeatedly informed that lists are made 
high to make the retailer believe and the customer believe 
they are getting a low price by giving them a big dis- 
count, and I am sure this is true in no small sense, for I 
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have heard of the sale of goods by unprincipled salemen 
to ignorant or innocent purchasers at much more than 
their true value by taking advantage of high lists. 


HIGH LISTS OFFER AN OPPORTUNITY FOR DISHONEST SALES- 
MEN 
to defraud the innocent buyers. They are full of oppor- 
tunities for making mistakes in figuring discounts. They 
are time killers and brain paralyzers. They should be re- 
vised and lowered, so that no article should be listed at 
more than double the jobber’s cost. This would allow for 
all the profit any one should have, and would save much 
time and prevent many errors. 


ANOTHER EVIL 


is that of making the lists so low that there is no fair 
margin of profit even when selling at list price. This 
is mostly found in specialties and Mechanical Tools, the 
very lines which should carry a liberal margin of profit 
to the retailer. The customer has been educated to ex- 
pect a discount from every printed list, and can hardly 
be convinced that list price or even higher should be his 
purchasing price. Some manufacturers allow the jobber 
10 per cent., and the retailer an additional 10 per cent., 
assuming that such profit is sufficient. We all know 
that no retailer can sell goods at 10 per cent. and make 
money aside from the most staple article. 


THE AVERAGE COST OF CONDUCTING A RETAIL HARDWARE 
BUSINESS 

is 15 per cent. of the gross sales, and yet there are few 

manufacturers or jobbers who provide for a margin of 

profit over this actual cost to the retailer. In short, the 

retailer is not considered by either the manufacturer or 

the jobber in the fixing of lists or discounts. 


THERE IS INJUSTICE, TOO, IN THE TERMS OF PAYMENT 


on which goods are sold. Many goods are sold 2 per cent. 
discount from date of shipment, or net 30 or 60 days. 
Oftentimes goods cannot be delivered within the ten 
days, and the cash discount is forfeited, unless the pur- 
chaser is willing to risk payment for goods before they 
arrive. No man’s money is worth 24 per cent. per annum 
for prepayment. Would it not be better for retailers to 
have their bills come net 60 days, with a proviso that 
should they be delayed in transit beyond the control of 
the consignee they should have the privilege of dis- 
counting on receipt of goods? 


BOX AND CARTAGE CHARGES. 


There is another practice that is full of unfairness, 
though in itself it seems trifling. I refer to charging for 
boxing and cartage. Some jobbers and manufacturers 
have long since waived these charges, but some still hold 
to them, and in many instances the charges are out- 
rageous. I have seen boxing and cartage charges amount 
to from 5 to 10 per cent. of the face of the invoice. I 
have known of jobbers who remarked that they made 
enough off of boxing and cartage charges to defray all 
expenses of their department and make $10 or $15 per 
day besides. My advice is to refuse to pay boxing and 
cartage, and you will win out in most cases. 


Relations of Retailer, Jobber and Manufacturer. 


T. Frank Ireland of Belding, Mich., read a paper on 
the relations of manufacturer and jobber, in which he 
took the stand that the interests of the retailer and job- 
ber are mutual, because small dealers cannot always buy 
of manufacturers, and even the largest dealers find the 
jobbers’ stocks a convenience. Even though the jobber 
sometimes sells to the consumer and the retailer some- 
times buys of the manufacturer, it is necessary to the wel- 
fare of both retailer and jobber that the relations exist- 
ing between them be confidential and cordial, because too 
many manufacturers are disposed to jump over the heads 
of both jobbers and retailers and sell to the catalogue 
houses and department stores. The jobber has influence 
with the manufacturer, and this influence the jobber 
necessarily exercises in favor of the retailer, because it is 
the retailer to whom the jobber looks for his trade. In 
conclusion Mr. Ireland stated that a high standard of 
business methods on the part of both retailer and jobber 
would cover the entire ground and details would take care 
of themselves. 
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The association adjourned to meet at 7 
Columbia Club, where they were tendered a 
by local jobbers and manufacturers. 


p.m. at the 
banquet 


Banquet. 

The banquet Tuesday evening at the Columbia Club 
was a brilliant affair, both in point of the elaborateness of 
the menu and the unusual excellence of the speeches which 
followed. John B. Cockrum, general counsel of the Lake 
Erie & Western Road, was the toastmaster, and his in- 
troductions were happy as they were brief. 


Address of Welcome. 

E. M. Bush, president of the Indiana State Associa- 
tion, the first speaker, welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the State and city, and spoke of the work accom- 
plished by the National Association in the four years of 
its existence. To the retail Hardware dealers of the 
United States he gave the credit of being the first and 
still the only organization of retailers who organized to 
give battle to the catalogue house evil and the menacing 
parcels post legislation. The catalogue house encraoch- 
ments he considered the greatest immediate menace to the 
trade, and spoke of the injustice of manufacturers selling 
at lower prices to such houses than they do to the retail 
dealer, whose work had created the demand which per- 
mitted the sale of the very articles they thus sold. In 
this connection he gave praise to the jobbers of the State 
and country for taking a hand in the fight on the side of 
the retailer. 

W. P. Lewis’ Address. 


W. P. Lewis, ex-president of the State Association, the 
next speaker, gave to the National Association the credit 
for the recent recognition of the retailer by the manu- 
facturers and jobbers of the country. He spoke eloquently 
of the Government and the Constitution, which vouchsafed 
to the American citizen the right of life, liberty and the 
untrammeled pursuit of his chosen vocation, but called 
attention to the influences which were at work to cur- 
tail or abrogate these rights. That these influences had 
assumed formidable proportions was proved by the fact 
that a judicial committee at Washington was actually 
considering the proposition to deprive the courts of the 
land of the power of injunction, which was paramount 
to the destruction of the power of law itself, and its sub- 
servience to the votes of anarchistic labor leaders. 

Another menace emanating from the same source was 
the proposed law that said to a laborer that he might 
work only eight hours, a proposition which was contrary 
to the commercial progress of the country and the individ- 
ual advancement of its citizens. He paid a tribute to 
President Roosevelt for putting the laws of the nation 
above the rules of a labor union, and for having the cour- 
age to risk the loss of 1,000,000 votes in upholding a prin- 
ciple when he refused to discharge a foreman who had 
suggested a means for doing more work with less men 
than had been done. This sentiment was roundly cheered, 
and the health of the President of the United States was 
drunk at the suggestion of the toastmaster. 


Indiana Pride. 


John L. Griffiths, a prominent Indianapolis attorney 
and politician, delivered the most finished address of 
the evening, on the subject of State pride. His oration 
exalted Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tark- 
ington Mrs. Catherwood, and other Indiana authors, as 
making the great West and not New England the center 
of the nation’s literary life; but placed higher than mere 
individual accomplishment in art, letters, manufacturers 
or commerce the patriotism and individual character 
which was broad enough to set public welfare above 
private gains. 

Other Addresses, 


F. C. Moys of Boulder, Col., spoke of the development 
of the great West, and praised the Governor of Colorado 
for his courage in enforcing law in the face of the an- 
archy and violence of organized labor. 

W. H. Bogardus, the national president, told a string 
of witty stories to illustrate the difference in point of 
view, and spoke of the importance of building up a char- 
acter which would permit the Hardwareman to exert 
his efforts along lines that not only benefited himself 
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personally but that 
communities, the State and nation. 

A. T. Stebbins of Rochester, Minn., treasurer of the 
National Association, said that notwithstanding the pro- 
tests that Hardware dealers felt it necessary to file 
against evident evils, they were optimists at heart, and 
believed the world was growing better every day. and 
that they were organized to do all in their power to bene- 
fit humanity while they were fighting battles in which 
victory meant more than selfish gains. He spoke of the 
rivalry which existed last year between Indianapolis and 
Minneapolis as to which city should have the present 
convention, and predicted a victory for the Minnesota 
City for the next convention. 


would be of lasting benefit to his 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


MELBOURNE, February 10, 1904. 
HE month of January and the early part of Feb- 
ruary have established a record in the way of rain- 
fall in Victoria. ‘The effect has been very pronounced. 
The harvest is with us, but its value is slightly depre- 
ciated—in parts, severely so. The strong winds and rain, 
so unusual at this season of the year, have had the ef: 
fect of shedding and overripening the crops. Some grow- 
ers reckon to have lost from 2 to 4 bushels an acre 
through shedding. Harvesting work, which ordinarily 
would take a fortnight, has been prolonged over a cou- 
ple of months in many instances. Bright weather is in- 
dispensable for stripping, as in damp weather the heads, 
being tough, will not thrash out by the operation of the 
stripper. Here the combined Harvester comes in, as, in 
addition to stripper comb and beaters, it has a peg dr@m 
for thrashing the heads which the beaters miss. But the 
combined Harvester won’t work in wet weather, and many 
farmers have fallen back on the binder, a more costly 
process with crops beaten down by rain. Plowing time 
is almost round again for the next crop, and the first one 
not in yet. Still, despite these drawbacks, the harvest 
will still stand as a record one. 


Value of Wheat Shipments, 


Our wheat shipments have been very heavy, and at 
date the three wheat States have exported nearly 7,000,- 
000 bushels, as follows: Victoria, 3,050,000; South Aus- 
tralia, 1,944,000; New South Wales, 1,830,000. 

The cif. value of the above is about £1,250,000, and 
the “drawing” value, allowing for ocean freights, about 
£1,050,000. Exports promise to extend over the whole 
year. 


The Hardware Trade 


has naturally been affected by the weather, although 
there seems little doubt that the farmers will very speed- 
ily show more buying activity. Needless to say, harvest- 
ing machinery people and implement makers have had 
and are still having busy times. The mining machinery 
and foundry trades have not yet shown signs of really 
marked improvement, although the tendency is decidedly 
for the better. Indeed, the outlook generally is a hopeful 
one. 


American Machinery Representatives. 


H. P. Gregory & Co., well known in Australia for 
many years as representatives of various American ma- 
chinery houses, have dissolved partnership as regards the 
Melbourne and Sydney business. The firm will continue 
to trade under the old name at 74 Clarence street, Sydney, 
the partners being R. W. Finlayson and H. S. Smith. The 
Melbourne house will trade as Smith & Cooke (J. O. 
Smith and A. L. Cooke), and will continue to handle the 


same lines at 435 Bourke street. 
‘ 


New Zealand Customs Decisions. 


New Zealand gazetted customs decisions include the 
following: Leather Belting, accompanying machinery 


when imported, 4 pence per pound; Cycle Brazier and 
Forges, free; Gas Braziers, free: Exhauster for planing 
mill, free; Turbines for flax milling machinery, 20 per 
cent. 
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NORTH & JUDD MFG. COMPANY. 


HE NORTH & JUDD MFG. COMPANY of New 
T Britain, Conn., are operating their new annealing 
house, which gives them greatly increased facilities in this 
process of manufacture. The new building is 70x 163 feet, 
with high monitor roof, and is exceptionally well lighted 
and ventilated. On one side of the building are 14 steel 
curtained doors, 8 feet wide and 12 feet high. On the op- 
posite side are 14 large windows, set well above the 
floor, to provide the maximum of light and also of ven- 
tilation for the rising heated air and the gases from the 
furnaces. These windows are arranged for simultaneous 
opening at top and bottom by means of a simple arrange- 
ment of chain and pulleys. There are three sashes, that 
in the center being fixed. Each of the others has a 
groove of its own to slide in, one groove inside and the 
other outside of the line of the fixed sash. At either 
side of the windows, at the top, is an ordinary wheel 
pulley, over which runs a chain, its ends fastened to the 
two sliding sashes and its length being just sufficient 
to permit one sash to be way up while the other rests 
upon the window sill. Each sash acts as a counter- 
weight for the other, so that when one is pulled or 
pushed the other acts with it, which greatly expedites 
the opening or closing of the windows. 

The two annealing furnaces are equipped to burn 
both coal and oil. Each has interior dimensions of 15 x 
27 feet, with a capacity of 100 pots, or 40,000 pounds 
of light work. 

——»-e—___——_ 


BANQUET TO JOHN H. SHAW. 


S an indication of satisfaction at the safe return of 
their superintendent, John H. Shaw, from a pleas- 
ure trip through the South and Mexico with a party of 
eight, including Mrs. Shaw, when 9000 miles were trav- 
eled in nine weeks, the department heads of Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn., gave a banquet in his honor 
Saturday night, March 19, at the Tontine Hotel. Fifty 
covers were laid and every chair was occupied. The 
decorations, music and menu were in keeping with the 
oceasion, the latter being designed for the affair. On 
the cover was a likeness of the guest of honor, sur- 
rounded by a wreath consisting of Hardware articles 
made by the company. The wreath encircling the pic- 
ture was designed by a member of the committee, John 
B. Freysinger, to whom much credit is due for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. W. H. Wright, acting as chair- 
man, introduced Robert MacArthur as toastmaster. The 
first speaker was the guest of the evening. At the guest 
table were J. B. Sargent, Charles C. Adams, George L. 
Sargent, Henry Sargent, Lewis Sargent, J. F. Sargent, 
Edward Sargent, John Sargent and Ziegler Sargent. 


Soe 


A TRIP TO CUBA. 


C. NOBLE, treasurer of the North & Judd Mfg. Com- 
pany, who vists Cuba annually, has just returned 
from the tenth trip to that country. Mr. Noble expresses 
surprise at the marvelous results accomplished in the last 
five or six years, and the quick return to prosperity of 
the Cuban people. Havana is about to begin a system of 
street improvements, sewer system, &c., made possible by 
the Government loan of $35,000,000, just placed, all of 
which was taken by Speyer Bros., New York, at 90% 
cents on the dollar. The mail service has been improved, 
three mails a week now crossing the channel between 
Florida and Cuba. Transportation facilities have 
changed greatly for the better in the later years. For- 
eign made goods still predominate there, and the bulk of 
imports and exports are carried in foreign bottoms, a con- 
dition that will doubtless require time, enterprise and per- 
sistency to overcome in favor of the United States, from 
where the bulk of their merchandise should come. 
—_—_~o---e————_—_ 


Tue W. W. DIcKINSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Little 
Rock, Ark., have had plans drawn for a new warehouse. 
The building will be of brick construction, five stories in 
hight, 90 x 140 feet, and will cost about $60,000. The 
plans are now in the hands of contractors. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


COST FINDING FROM A 
MANUFACTURER’S VIEWPOINT. 


BY CHAS. A. GEIGER. 


An interesting paper read before the 
National Association of Wagon Manufac- 
turers by Chas. A. Geiger, manager of the 
Troy Wagon Works Company, Troy, 
Ohio. 

PART I. 


Quite a percentage of manufacturers rely upon the 
demand for seasonable goods. The crops and the weather 
are large factors in governing both the demand for them 
and their expense of manufacture, and no cost finding 
system is safe which does not comprehend these contingent 
conditions extending over a period of years. Plant, ma- 
terial and labor accounts are in a sense controllable. Co- 
expense covers the contingencies, and the total of these 
accounts taken from the sales account leaves the net 
profit, and to be sure that each item of the sales account 
carries with it its proper proportion of these expense 
accounts is the purpose of cost finding. 

The cost of an individual article of manufacture is 
then the sum total of the proper proportion of each ex- 
penditure of the business, which, taken with all other 
costs of individual items, equals the total of all expendi- 
tures of whatsoever nature. 


PROFITS ARE BEING CURTAILED. 


Present day manufacturers accept as true that profits 
are being curtailed in many directions, by high and un- 
stable materials, uneasy and arbitrary labor, decreased 
competition on the purchasing department, and increased 
expense in the selling market, and that under the old sys- 
tem it is impossible to keep pace with the changes, and 
only the closest attention to detail will enable them to 
detect the line between profit and loss. Weak places 
must be strengthened quickly. Guessing at a proper and 
profitable selling price, or allowing the traveler or com- 
petitor to name it, is no longer safe. Easing the mind 
by increased inventory price of materials on hand only 
puts off the fatal day, and leads to increase of capital 
stock and further self-deception. 


MANUFACTURING MUST BE PROFIT SUSTAINING. 


To be permanent the business of manufacturing must 
be profit sustaining within itself. Apparent profits by 
reason of increased market price of materials on hand 
are not manufacturing profits. Actual manufacturing 
losses are frequently covered up by prospective profits, 
apparent only through force of outside circumstances. 
The correct measure of a manufacturer’s profits is the 
amount by which he increases his holdings, by his self- 
controlled efforts, and no other measure is real or safe. 
Each unit of the output must bear its proportion of all 
expenses, and to correctly apply the measure the depart- 
mental division and individual responsibility are primary 
requisites. Individual cost finding necessitates continu- 
ous cost finding and proper assembly. 


MANUFACTURER MUST MAKE OUT HIS OWN SYSTEM. 


Expert accountants have in many cases failed to ac- 
ecomplish accurate resuits, through lack of knowledge in 
the particular business undertaken, but the fee paid them, 
however, has not been lost, because the manufacturer 
has been impressed with the necessity of results, and 
has subsequently wrought out his own salvation. Each 
manufacturer must apply the general idea of his own 
case. Continuous cost finding locates the leaky and weak 
places, establishes a reason for variation in output, in- 
creases the output of the individual and consequently that 
of the plant, assists stock tracing and stock keeping, 
locates the necessity of and establishes the advisability 
of new machinery and improvements, stops delays in 
special work, and impresses the management with the 
great extra cost of special jobs and what it costs to ac- 
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commodate the factory to the special whims of a cus- 

tomer, enables quick and proper adjustment of fire losses, 

keeps a continuous inventory, and allows correct daily, 

weekly or monthly statements of profits, assures the 

management of complete control, and requires no traveler 

or competitor to name the price of the product. 
CO-EXPENSES. 

The expenses other than labor and materials—viz., co- 
expenses—must be applied to the product in proper pro- 
portion, and a safe rule covering all contingencies is 
sought. The co-expenses are as follows: Repairs under 
warranty, freights, drayage and teaming, interest, cash 
discounts allowed, insurance, taxes, traveling salesmen 
and commissions, printing and postage, advertising, fuel 
and light, shop supplies, maintenance of buildings and 
tools, depreciation, general expense accounts and bills to 
loss and gain, salaries of office, &c., including superin- 
tendents, foremen, engineers, watchmen, &c., if kept 
separate from shop payroll, and all based upon an equita- 
ble time average. The items coming under this head re- 
quire a vast amount of attention, and are of even more 
importance than the payroll, and, as a rule, are larger 
in the aggregate than the labor account, and more difficult 
to control. Many of them are fixed charges, which in- 
crease when business is poor, and all of them must be 
provided against long in advance of their coming. Not 
a single one of them but must be paid for out of the 
product of the plant, as they are just as much a part of 
the cost as is labor. 

CO-EXPENSE ADDED IN PROPORTION TO LABOR. 

The length of time which is required to complete a 
given amount of material is the measure of the co-expense 
it should bear. The amount of labor spent on a given 
amount of material is the surest measure of the time re- 
quired, and, therefore, the correct basis upon which to 
calculate the proportion of co-expense; and, that the rela- 
tion of these expenses to one another may always he 
known, their percentages should always be taken on the 
same basis. Labor being the best measure, all co-expense 
should be added by percentage of the labor expended. ia 
order, therefore, to fix the amount to add for co-expense, 
the percentage of total co-expenses to the total labor is 
ascertained on the basis of several years’ experience. 
When, then, the labor is known on a given article, the co- 
expense percentage is added, and the total, together with 
the cost of materials, constitutes the cost of such articie, 
and it is known that the article bears its proportion of all 
the expenses of the business. 

PRODUCTIVE AND NONPRODUCTIVE LABOR. 

Accuracy in all the items, then, depends upon the ac- 
curacy of the labor accounting. Part of the labor account 
is readily chargeable to a given product, because easily 
reckoned, and is, therefore, called productive labor, and 
described as being the piece worker or mechanic whose 
labor applies to any one particular article, and the cost 
of whose product can be readily reckoned by weight or 
count. A very considerable proportion of the labor ac- 
count cannot be specifically located as chargeable to any 
one article, and is, therefore, called nonproductive labor. 
The productive labor is specific, and the difference be- 
tween it and the total labor is the nonproductive, which, 
when reduced to a percentage of the productive, is readily 
added to the cost of the given article on which the pro- 
ductive iabor is known. 

In labor cost finding, then, the effort should obviously 
be to get just as much as possible into productive labor 
account without complication. Superintendents, foremen, 
night watchmen, teamsters, engineers, firemen, oilers, 
shippers, &c., and such a part of the office force and man- 
agement as have to do with the factory, are nonproduc- 
tive and should be so accounted, instead of under co- 
expense. 

FACTORY ORDERS SHOULD ORIGINATE FROM SALES BOOK. 


As a means necessary to secure not only accurate labor 
costs, but complete material costs, it is imperative that 
complete itemized and detailed lists of all materials re- 
quired to complete a given unit be had. These specifica- 
tions should be priced at the flat first cost to the factory, 
as all the labor and other expenses incurred are to be 
added in order to obtain the total net cost of the finished 
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product, including cost of selling as well as securing pay 
for same. No work of any kind should be done in the 
factory on the product unless upon order from the office, 
which includes complete specifications, and these factory 
orders should all originate from the sales book, because 
the record of sales is the primary source from which all 
work in the factory emanates. There are sales for im- 
mediate and future shipment, and a prospective trade not 
specifically mentioned from regular customers whose busi- 
ness averages about the same each season, frequently sev- 
eral kinds and sizes for the same cutomer. 

It is impossible to build all units from the start after 
the order is received. Past experience tells in what pro- 
portion various sizes will be needed and when shipment 
will be required. In advance these proportions should be 
agreed upon, and stock should then be made up, a safe 
number of each size, forming an ideal stock on hand based 
upon the experience of the sales book. All the detail 
parts necessary to finish these units should be complete, 
but it is not necessary to assemble them until shipment is 
required, though they may include a given complete stock 
on hand in warehouse. 

As the sales book fills up the ideal stock should be 
consulted and orders made on the factory to replenish it. 
but always for so many complete units, for neither more 
nor less parts than are actually required. The factory 
is then producing only merchantable stock and not over 
producing one size are part and underproducing another ; 
and when shipments are due they can be made without 
annoyance to the factory or shipping departments. Or- 
ders for replenishment of the ideal stock should be placed 
in all departments at the same time, so that each fore- 
man knows what is coming and what is expected of him, 
and the superintendent can readily balance the labor in 
each department, and if any department is falling behind 
can given it proper attention. 

(The conclusion of this paper will dis- 
cuss the charging of labor, division of co- 
expense, charges to cover depreciation, 
making inventory, éc.) 


+e 


THE} QUEEN VEGETABLE AND KRAUT 
CUTTER. 


N the reference in The Iron Age March 10 to the manu- 
| facture of the Atkins Queen Vegetable and Kraut Cut- 
ter now made by the Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., the statement was inadvertently made 
that the above concern had taken over the manufac- 
ture of that device. The facts are that E. C. Atkins & 
Co., also of Indianapolis, have a contract with the pat- 
entee of this article for the sole right to manufacture 
and sell the Queen Vegetable and Kraut Cutter. They 
having for years made the Knives for the various Tucker 
& Dorsey Slaw and Kraut Cutters, the latter arranged to 
manufacture the wood parts of the Atkins Queen Cut- 
ter, at the same time BP. C. Atkins & Co. licensing Tucker 
& Dorsey to sell the Queen Vegetable and Kraut Cutter in 
connection with goods of this character made exclusively 
by Tucker & Dorsey. Both concerns are thus mutually 
interested in its sale. i 


——$\9+-e—__—__ 


STANLEY WORKS, 


HERE was a slight fire in the rolling mill connected 
T with the plant of the Stanley Works at New 
Britain, Conn. The damage fortunately was compara- 
tively small and confined to an unimportant section 
of the building. No machinery of any kind was injured, 
and the fire has caused no interruption in the running of 
the plant or the execution of orders. 


———_-e—______ 


C.LrprpER SHEAR COMPANY, Clyde, Ohio, have recently 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $25,000, 
F. W. Jackson being president, C. P. Alexander, vice- 
president, and A. C. Bliss, secretary and treasurer. They 
purpose manufacturing a full line of Hand Forged Steel. 
Oil Tempered Pruning Shears and Cutlery and Hand 
Forged Knives of every description. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Houss, } 
NoRFOLK St., LoNDON, W. C., March 12, 1904. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HERE is nothing fresh to report this week as to the 
7 state of the market, which still continues unsatis- 
factory. Money is exceedingly tight, and there is a 
marked indisposition to buy except for immediate neces- 
sary purposes. For the month of February there was a 
decrease of £36,683 in the imports of Cutlery, Hardware, 
Implements and Instruments, the figures being £299,972, 
as compared with £336,655 in February of last year. This 
decrease is most marked in imported Hardware, which 
reached £102,548, as compared with £115,640 in February, 
1903. Of this total no less than £44,450 was Enameled 
Hollow Ware, Hollow Ware not enameled being vauled 
at only £1740, other Hardware reaching £56,358. Cut- 
lery considerably advanced, from £2179 in February, 1903, 
to £3811 last month. From what I have seen in various 
warehouses, both in London and the Midlands, I am satis- 
fied that a considerable quantity of this increase is from 
America. 

On the export side there was an increase in the sales 
of Cutlery, Hardware, Implements and Instruments of 
£30,098, the amount being £352,425. The countries with 
which we are doing an increased trade in Hardware are 
Russia, Sweden, Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Brazil, 
Argentina, India, Australia, New Zealand. I draw 
special attention to the figures for South America as bear- 
ing out numerous comments I have recently made about 
increased trade in that quarter of the globe. Our trade 
with Brazil has nearly doubled, and our exports to Ar- 
gentina have considerably more than doubled, not merely 
for February, but also for the last two months. 

It may seem curious to report increased foreign ex- 
ports and yet constantly to be describing the market as 
stagnant. As a matter of fact, the one event explains 
the other. The fact that there is a decrease in imported 
Hardware indicates a slackening in our purchasing ca- 
pacity for domestic goods of une sort and another, which 
points to a lower level of wage earning. The fact that 
our exports increase is to me evidence that merchants, 
failing to place the old proportion of their products on 
the home market, are now pushing them in other markets. 
Export prices have fallen, and although the export busi- 
ness shows an increase in volume and value, yet it is not 
so remunerative as it was last year, when smaller quan- 
tities were exported. 


Electrical Apparatus in Egypt. 


The British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt, in its 
report for December, expresses the opinion that among the 
various fields of enterprise in that country that offer op- 
portunities in the present and are susceptible of indefi- 
nite extension in the future the trade in electrical ap- 
pliances occupies a prominent position. Egypt is not 
and never will be—at all events in the immediate future— 
a manufacturing country, and the lack of natural water 
power has hitherto stood in the way of the use of elec- 
tricity, even for such industrial purposes as cotton gin- 
ning, pressing, seed crushing, &c. But for traction, light- 
ing and telegraphic and telephonic communication there 
is a constant and ever increasing demand for electrical 
machinery, apparatus, instruments, tools and fittings. 
Cairo and Alexandria have long been served by electric 
tramways, and the latter city is now extending its elec- 
trie system over the railroad line connecting it with the 
suburb of Ramleh. The use of electric light as an 
illuminant is daily becoming more general in palaces, 
public buildings, private houses, works, &c., not only in 
chief cities, but in many towns of the interior, such as 
Mansurah, Tantah, Zifta, &c. Several of these towns 
light their streets by electricity, though the Cairo and 
Alexandria thoroughfares are still supplied by gas. 
Assiout, Fayoum and Zagazig are instances of places 
which are about to establish an electric light system of 
their own. Electric power will be employed more and 
more in drainage and irrigation works. The demand for 
telegraphic and telephonic material is constantly in- 
creasing: trunk telephonic lines now connect Cairo and 
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Alexandria, and similar lines are being laid down for in- 
terurban communication in the interior. 


In wiring for all purposes Great Britain is not in the 
market; plain copper wire is imported almost entirely 
from France and Belgium and covered wire from Italy, 
English products being at least 20 per cent. dearer. 
With regard to telephone apparatus, after referring to 
the premier position held by the Ericsson wall instru- 
ment, the report says: 


A table apparatus of similar excellence has not, however, yet 
been put on the market, and we recommend inventors and man- 
ufacturers to devote their energies to the production of this 
much needed article. For petty fittings such as insulators, bells, 
lamps, &c., British manufactures, though recognized as the best, 
are ruied out of the Egyptian market, which always prefers a 
cheap article when it can get it. British firms frequently exe- 
cute orders for low priced fittings by supplying foreign made 
goods. They still carry on a good trade in brackets, electroliers, 
&c., made of brass and other metals, but there seems opportunity 
for development generally, not only in the direction of the pro- 
duction of cheaper goods but in that of the advertisement, the 
representation by agents and travelers, and the demonstration 
of the superiority of British manufactures. 

Swiss firms are the best known in Egypt for the production 
of dynamos, though those of English manufacture are extensively 
in use, there appears room for more active competition in this 


department, such as has already been forthcoming from German 
firms. 


Goods Wanted in Western Australia. 


D. H. Ross, the Canadian commercial agent for West- 
ern Australia, in a report to hand says that there is un- 
doubtedly a market in that State for Buggies and light 
Wagons suitable for farmers’ use. The local production 
is, at its best, a heavy and rather clumsy article, while 
the prices obtained seem much higher than in the East- 
ern States. Owing to the extreme heat in the summer 
season, especially in the gold fields districts, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that any vehicles sent should be made 
of well seasoned timber. In the mining districts there 
is in much favor a locally made “two wheeled Knock- 
about.” With the vehicles Harness will also be required. 

Machinery, Electrical Appliances, &c.—The class of 
goods required by the mining districts is of a very com- 
prehensive nature, comprising machinery, electrical ap- 
pliances, &c., of almost “ one thousand and one” kinds. 
At Kalgoorlie there are a number of large importing 
firms, besides which some of the mining companies im- 
port the bulk of their requirements. Successfully to 
push the sale of any special article requires, in most 
instances, the services of a local representative. 

Inquiries were received for the following goods which 
may interest manufacturers: Asbestos Air Cell Pipe up 
to 10 inch; Asbestos Boiler Covering, Rubber Belting 
and Packing, Belt Stretchers and Fasteners, Filter Cloth, 
Fuse, Antifriction and Axle Grease, Oils, Oil Filters, 
Lubricators, Plummer Blocks, Rawhide Gears, Safety 
Valves, Shoes and Dies, Steel Rails, Truck Wheels, 
Woven Wire, Battery Screening, Cyanide, &c. 

Water Meters.—Catalogues and prices of Water Me- 
ters have been asked for by several firms in Perth, West- 
ern Australia. The Meters are examined by the Govern- 
ment and must stand the necessary test for accuracy. 

Refrigerators or Ice Chests.—There is a big demand 
for Refrigerators or Ice Chests, and it will increase as 
the cost of ice becomes less. There is certainly room for 
enterprise in making an effort to secure orders. 





AMERICAN BOXES FOR FOREIGN IMPORTS. 


OBERT C. LOWRY & CO., 17 State street, New 
York, are wholesale exporters of Box Shooks and 
Cloth Boards in carload lots only. This business, estab- 
lished in 1871, has one important helpful element in the 
fact that foreign goods imported into the United States 
are subject to no duty on the value of the boxes when 
packed in boxes originating in America, provided the 
component parts cut to size are not made over, recut or 
otherwise changed in dimensions after leaving the 
United States. On the contrary, foreign made boxes 
bear the same duty on value of box as the foreign goods 
which they contain. The method of carrying on this 


business is to cut and dress the lumber to the proper 
dimensions and send over to be assembled and made into 
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box form on the other side. The business thus far has 
been largely with Great Britain and Ireland, box makers 
there in various centers from London to Glasgow and 
Belfast importing the material and making it up as the 
manufacturers want it. The Shooks are furnished in %, 
%, % and 1 inch sides and ends to measure inside from 
10 inches long to 50 or 60 inches and proportional widths, 
from spruce and fir timber, to meet the competition of 
Norway, Sweden and Baltic territory. An English box 
of foreign material costing 10 shillings sterling often 
carries a duty of 35 to 65 per cent., a duty of 50 per cent. 
making the package duty $2.20, against nothing for the 
American boxes, the prices of which, we understand, de- 
livered on the other side, do not vary much from those 
of the English boxes. 


Oo 


JOHN S. LENG’S SON & CO. 


OHN S. LENG’S SON & CO., 93 Reade street, New 
York, with storage warehouse still at 4 Fletcher 
street, where they have been located for 43 years, have 
taken over the Bicycle stocks and business of a number 
of well-known houses in the past few months, consolidat- 
ing everything in this line at their new quarters at Reade 
and Church streets, in the heart of the downtown Bicycle 
and Automobile district. The concerns disposing of this 
one branch of their business, however, still continue their 
other lines as heretofore. Among the departments thus 
absorbed are those of Schoveling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 
Broadway; C. B. Barker & Co., 93 Reade street; Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., 67 Cortlandt street; C. Murray Rice, 
26 West Broadway; Industrial Cycle Company, and 
Logan, Gregg & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The advantage of 
this movement to Bicycle dealers, repair men and rid- 
ers is the ease with which not only new and modern ma- 
terials in wide assortments can be obtained, but the fa- 
cility afforded for getting needed parts for wheels long 
in use from a single source. A number of important fea- 
tures have also been introduced as the result of their long 
experience and familiarity with the business which sim- 
plify and reduce the cost of principal necessary parts 
when repairing out of date wheels. For instance, they 
keep in stock, of weldless cold drawn steel, Repair Forks 
in a variety of styles of crowns to match patterns not 
now made, with extra long threaded stems, in plain, en- 
ameled and nickel plate finishes. In front and rear Axles 
they are prepared to furnish out of stock the Axle with 
Cones and Nuts complete for universal repair work at 

nominal cost. 

ee 


FINE POCKET CUTLERY. 


RAEF & SCHMIDT, 107 Chambers street, New York, 
sole agents in the United States and Canada for 
J. A. Henckels, Solingen, Germany, have now in stock 
here some beautiful examples of fine pocket Knives, some 
of which are specially made with reference to the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, at which J. A. Henckels will make a 
grand exhibit, their architect from Germany, with the 
necessary assistants, being now in St. Louis superintend- 
ing the work of installation. One of the Knives is 2% 
inches long, closed, with steel scales or handle, etched 
in silver against a gold ground, showing a reproduction 
of the Louisiana Purchase Monument erected perma- 
nently in the grounds to commemorate the event. There 
are two blades, one pair of Scissors and a Nail File at 
the back. On the reverse side, handsomely etched and 
inlaid with colored enamels, are the words “ The World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, 1904,” with an American flag in fac- 
simile, with ornamentation in leaves, &c. Another suberb 
example of Knife Cutlery is a Champagne Knife, 3 inches 
long, closed, with steel scales, oval in shape, % inch wide 
at center, tapering to rounded ends of about % inch, con- 
taining two strong blades, a champagne hook and cork- 
screw. 
——————_-»-e—__—_—_ 

Wutte the ownership of the Superior Chain Company, 
Marysville, Pa., has changed hands, the plant will not be 
moved, but operations will continue as heretofore under 
the management of Leiby & Beers as lessees. 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK’S CATALOGUE 
OF PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS AND 
HARDWARE. 


ANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., 
and 82 Chambers street, New York, have issued 

their Plumbers’ catalogue, which shows the present list 
of Brass Cocks adopted by all the manufacturers of these 
goods. It includes many goods which are of interest to 
the Hardware trade, the list prices of which have been 
recently revised. Other changes made some time ago in 
the list prices of Compression Bibbs, Stop and Waste 
Cocks and other goods are covered by this catalogue, 
which is thus brought up to date on the entire list of 
goods. Irregularities in the old lists are thus corrected 
and revised lists given on the following goods: 
Racking Cocks. 
Liquor Cocks. 
Globe Cocks. 
Kerosene Oil Cocks. 
Compression Lock Cocks. 
Andrews’ Faucets. 
Safety Faucets. 
Whiskey Cocks. 
Boiler Cocks 


Bottling Cocks. 
Plain Bibbs. 


Lager Beer and Ale Cocks. 

Beer Vents. 

Refrigerator Cocks. 

Water Cooler Cocks. 
Compression Oil Can Cocks. 
Petroleum Faucets. 

Basin Cocks. 

Bath Cocks. 

Simplex Stop and Waste Cocks. 
Hydrant Cocks. 





REFERRED TO HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


HE following inquiry from a well-known house on 
the Pacific Slope is referred to our readers. We 
shall be pleased to receive advices and suggestions in 
reply : 
What is the most approved style of showcase, and 
best method of display for retail line of Pocket Knives 
of about 300 patterns? 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE DAVENPORT WASHING MACHINE CoMrANY, Daven- 
port, Iowa, have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, to manufacture Washing Machines. Quarters 
have already been secured for the business. The officers 
are: President, Julius Krabbenhoeft; vice-president, 
Henry BE. Carstens; secretary and treasurer, Gustav 
Krabbenhoeft. 


SENATOR WM. W. ArmMstTRoNG of the Forty-fourth 
Senatorial district, New York, is the author of two acts 
now pending in the Legislature to amend sections 409- 
410 of the Penal Code of this State, relative to the sale of 
dangerous weapons to boys under 16 years of age, without 
the written consent of a police magistrate. The sections as 
they now exist in the statutes apply to persons variously 
of 12, 16 and 18 years of age, according to the weapons 
described, the pending amendments, which have passed 
the third reading, seeking to make a uniform age of 16 
years and throwing certain restrictions around the use of 
such weapons within the limits referred to. 

cnaenaiealiiiaaininiage 

The Messinger Hardware Company, composed of 
Charles Messinger, Jno. C. Tracy and George E. Tracy, 
have purchased the Hardware business, including stock 
and good will, of the Haney-White Company, located at 
2730 North Broad street, Philadelphia. Articles of in- 
corporation have been applied for by the new proprietors, 
and the business will be transferred to the corner of 
Broad and Huntingdon streets, where a full line of Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Contractors’ Supplies will be carried. 
Mr. Messinger was formerly manager of the Hardware 
department of the Haney-White Company. 


Rep JACKET Mrce. Company, Davenport, Iowa, issue 
catalogue and price-list No. 36, 127 pages, relating to Red 
Jacket “ So Easy to Fix” Hand and Power Pumps, Pump 
Cylinders and Supplies, Artesian Well Cylinders, Drive 
Well Cylinders, Valves, &c. The company will be pleased 
to furnish jobbers as many of these catalogues as they 
can use to advantage, the name of the house being printed 
at the bottom of the front cover, where space has been 
provided. The manufacturers report trade on their Red 
Jacket goods as steadily growing. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From W. B. Minnis & Co., New Market, Tenn., who 
are soon to open a Hardware store at Jefferson City, 
Tenn. 


From J. J. BUCHANAN, Burnett’s Creek, Ind., who has 
bought the Hardware, Stove, Implement and Harness 
business formerly conducted by Hiram Beshoar. 


FROM LEONHARD, BREFELD & SAUTER HARDWARE COM- 
PANY, Trenton, IIl., who have organized, with a capital of 
$10,000, to carry on the retail Hardware, Stove, Imple- 
ment, Paint, Roofing and Furnace business. 

From B. L. Burrus, Detroit, Tex., who has succeeded 
Burrus Bros. & Martin in the Hardware, Stove and Furni- 
ture business. 


FROM SCHAAL & DONOHUE, who have lately commenced 
the Hardware, Stove and Mill Supply business at Erie, 
Pa. 

FROM ROWLAND HARDWARE COMPANY, Rowland, N. C., 
who have been incorporated with a capital stock of $4000 
to conduct the Hardware, Stove, Farming Implement, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business. 

FRoM FULLER & FILER, Addison, N. Y., who have suc- 
ceeded J. H. Roberts in the general Hardware business. 

FROM VROOMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Plainview, Neb., 
who have recently succeeded Baldwin Bros. 


From Maywoop SuppLty CoMPANY, INCORPORATED, May- 
wood, Neb., who have bought out A. M. Freeland, and 
will continue the wholesale and retail business in gen- 
eral Hardware, Paints and Oils, Implements, &c. 

From Hopces & EwIne, Nelson, Neb., who have suc- 
ceeded Horner-Johnston Hardware Company. 


From ELLANDSON & HAMMER, who have bought out 
the Hardware and Stove business of Gullikson Bros., 
Iola, Wis. 


From GUILLET & Stout, Tina, Mo., who have succeeded 
Edmonds & Co. in the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Im- 
plement business. 


From J. J. Roprnson, Marshall, Ill., who is successor 
to the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness formerly conducted by Robert Mitchell & Co. 

From BROWNE-WESTBROOK HARDWARE COMPANY, Dil- 
lon, S. C., who have been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $5000, to carry on the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 


From Krines & ATKIN, Atchison, Kan., who have 
bought the General Hardware stock formerly owned by J. 
H. Nass. 

From Wi1rTtT-RICHARDSON HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT 
Company, Clarendon, 'Texas, who are continuing the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by G. C. Hartman. 

From Ferrer & GABRIEL, Eudora, Kan., who are suc- 
cessors to Carl Durr in the Hardware and Agricultural 
Implement business. 

From Wma. J. Witey, West Somerville, Mass., who 
has bought the Hardware, Stove and Agricultural Imple- 
ment business of A. Vanderhoof. 

From Etystan HARDWARE COMPANY, Elysian, Minn., 
who have been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are H. L. Chaffee of Minne- 
apolis and Jos. A. Geissler, Sr., and Jos. A. Geissler, Jr., 
of Elysian. 

From A. McKenzie & Son, Lenox, Iowa, who have 
succeeded Martin & McKenzie in Hardware, Stoves, 
Farming Implements, Paints, &e. 

From Fourett & Peppre, Shelburn, Minn., who have 
bought the Geo. Keil general Hardware stock. 

From ARTHUR J. Baxter, Neosho Falls, Kan., who 
has succeeded W. W. Satin in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Implements, Paints, &c. 

From ITALY HARDWARE Company, Italy, 
are successors to Bracken & Hilderbrand. 


Tex., who 
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From J. SEAMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Greenville, IIl., 
who have incorporated with a capital of $25,000 and will 
continue the business formerly conducted by J. Seaman. 
From A. S. BLogpet & Co., who have succeeded Orr 
& Co., Tabor, Iowa, in the Hardware and furniture busi- 
ness. 

FROM MorTON HARDWARE COMPANY, 
who have recently 
$5000 to $10,000. 

FrRoM FREEMAN & GREEN, Lebanon, Tenn., who have 
succeeded H. M. Freeman, Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 
Stoves, Implements, &c. The firm have recently moved 
into a new building. 

From McGuHee Bros., Miami, I. T., who 
bought out the general stock of Jasper Stewart. 
Bros., are also proprietors of a store at Dawes. 

FroM THE LOEW HARDWARE COMPANY, 299 Prospect 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, who have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 

FrRoM SCHLEUSENER HARDWARE COMPANY, Sauk Cen- 
ter, Minn., who have succeeded Schleusener-Ingram Hard- 
ware Company. 


Bessenier, Ala.. 
increased their capital stock from 


have 
McGhee 


From Jos. H. GotpcamMp & Co., Lancaster, Ohio, suc- 
cessors to J. H. Goldcamp, wholesale and retail Hard- 
ware, Implements, Sporting Goods, Harness and Vehicles. 
The firm have lately taken possession of a new three- 
story and basement brick building. 

From C. N. Dack & Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa, dealers in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Sporting Goods, &c. 

From Rice & KITTERMAN, Bellaire, Kan., who have 
bought out Samuel Null, in the Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware and Vehicle business. 

FROM PATERSON HARDWARE Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn., who have been organized with a capital of $25,000 
to conduct the wholesale and retail business in Hard- 
ware, Implements, Buggies, &c. 

From J. E. BropDMARKLE, Lebanon, Kan., who has 
bought out the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting 
Goods business of Barnes & Godden. Mr. Brodmarkle 
traveled for A. J. Harwi Hardware Company, of Atchi- 
son, from 1887 to 1899, and for the past five years for the 
Simmons Hardware Company, of St. Louis. 

FRoM FRED S. PLAISTED, Penn Yan, N. Y., who has 
succeeded Charles C. Hicks in the general Hardware and 
Agricultural Implement business. 

From NICHOLS & RANKIN COMPANY, Burlington, Iowa, 
who have been organized with a capital stock of $25,000 
to carry on the Shelf Hardware, Stove and Sporting 
Goods business. 

FROM NEWTON WETZEL, who has bought the general 
Hardware business of J. F. Rowe, Hill City, Kan. 

From Russet. & BaiLey, Ord, Neb., who are continu- 
ing the Hardware and Implement business formerly con- 
ducted by Mr. Russell under his own name. 

From F. M. THompson, who has lately purchased the 
Hardware, Stove and Implement business of Ong & Ed- 
gar, Edgar, Neb. 

FRoM Brittson, Myers & Co., Decatur, Ind., who have 
succeeded Brittson Bros. in Hardware, Stoves, Imple- 
ments, Paints, &c. 

From T. O. ANDERSON, Coin, Iowa, who succeeds Ed. 
Mitchell in Hardware, Harness, &c. 

From Cuppy & Moss, Kemp, IIl., successors to J. 
Andrews & Son, general Hardware, Implements, Wagons, 
Buggies, Stoves, &c. 

From E. O. Love, Tyrone, O. T., who has recently 
opened up in the retail business, handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Farming Implements. 

From Boyre & Dacue, Holton, Kan., who have suc- 
ceeded Woods & Boyle, Hardware, Stoves, Implements, 
Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 

FroM THE QUINTON HARDWARE COMPANY, Quinton, 
I. T., who have succeeded R. L. Quigg Hardware Com- 
pany. The stock is being largely increased. 

FRoM BALTZELL-DONALDSON COMPANY, LIMITED, Ham- 
mond, La., who have succeeded T. S. Baltzell, wholesale 
and retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Sporting Goods and Harness. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—one 
jor the Catalogue Depariment in the New York Office 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 

Nites Mrc. Company, 14-16 North Canal street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated catalogue No. 15, of Spring 
Hinges, Lavatory Door Trimmings and Hardware special- 
ties, for architects, Hardware dealers, plumbers and 
marble works, 

JoHN E. SmiruH’s Sons Company, 50 Broadway, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue C, 60 pages, of the 
Buffalo Silent Meat Chopper and Mixer, Lard Mixer, 
Kraut Cutter, Spice Mill, Steam Kettle and similar goods 
for packers, sausage makers, &c. 

McKENNA Bros. Brass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Supplementary catalogue showing special Brass and 
Nickel Supplies for offices and hotels, such as Brass Rail- 
ings, Hat, Coat and Towel Racks, Cuspidors, Brass Hand 
Elevators, Desk Fixtures for electric light, Fire Extin- 
guishers, &c. 

L. H. Mace & Co., 111-117 E. Houston street, New 
York: Illustrated catalogue and price-list of Refrigera- 
tors. They also manufacture Wooden Ware, Children’s 
Carriages and Toys, for which separate catalogues are 
issued. 

A. Trepway & Sons HarpDWARE COMPANY, Dubuque, 
la.: Spring circular No. 33, containing 112 illustrated 
descriptive pages of a large line of goods peculiar to 
Spring business, including Agricultural Tools in great 
variety, Grindstones, Post Hole Diggers, Drain Tools, 
Laying Tools, Sowers, Screen Goods and Nettings, Wood- 
en Ware, Curry Combs, General Hardware, Scales, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition, Washing Machines, 
Paints, &ce. 

St. JosepH Pump & Mra. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Catalogue descriptive of the Perfection Water Elevator 
and Purifying Pump, the advantages and construction of 
which are fully set forth. 

Orway Cooper, Urbana, Ohio, eight page illustrated 
folder circular of the Cooper Halter for horses, including 
Rope Ties and Halters, and some Web Halters not shown 
in regular catalogue of Rope Horse Goods. 

Superion Mre. Company, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Illus- 
trated pamphlet catalogue, envelope size, of Ann Arbor 
Improved Gasoline Lamps. 


NATIONAL Twist Dritt & Toot Company, Detroit, 
Mich.: Catalogue of Reamers, Cutters, Drills, Counter 
Bores, &e. The company announce the completion of their 
factory, which is referred to as equipped with modern 
machinery and improved tempering process, only high- 
class workmen being employed. All tools are subjected 
to a most careful inspection and micrometer test. The 
company especially state that their tools are all cleared 
straight with a cup wheel, which produces a strong tooth. 
Besides the tools illustrated in the catalogue they make 
many different styles of special tools to order. 

THE NATIONAL WrINGER & MrFo. Company, Canton, 
Ohio: Catalogue showing a variety of Clothes Wringers, 
including bench and ball bearing, wood or iron frames, 
the improved Royal Washer, &c. 


THE NATIONAL Screw & Tack Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Catalogue with lists covering Wood Screws, Ma- 
chine Screws, Cold Presséd Nuts, Stove Bolts, Stove Rods, 
Sink Bolts, Tire Bolts, Carriage and Machine Bolts, Coach 
Screws, Rivets, &c. 


A. J. Harwit Harpware Company, Atchison, Kan.: 
Catalogue of 128 pages showing a large variety of spring 
and Summer goods. 

FARWELL, OzMuUN, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Price 
list of Loaded Shelis for field and trap shooting. 


PerRFeEcT SiipiInc Door Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Leaflet in which the merits and advantages of their 
Perfect Sliding Door are briefly set forth. 


Srar Brass Works, 152 E. Lake St., Chicago: Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing at length their Star 
Whitewash, Cold Water Paint and Spraying Machines. 
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All their machines are referred to as heavily constructed 
of the best materials, those particularly adapted for the 
service each part is to perform in operation, and built for 
hard usage in the hands of unskilled labor. 


MassBacH HARDWARE COMPANY, 117 Chambers street, 
New York: Revised edition of their illustrated catalogue 
of Hardware, Cutlery, and specialties sold at wholesale by 
them. It contains 138 pages, cloth bound in stiff covers, 
and is profusely illustrated, the arrangement being such 
as to display large assortments. There are many addi- 
tions to the line, including Electrical Goods and Bath 
Room Fixtures. 

JOHN ERNsporFF IrRoN CoMpaNy, Dubuque, Iowa: 
Spring circular of steel and iron supplies for blacksmiths. 

THE GRIFFIN MFG. CoMPANY, Erie, Pa.: Catalogue il- 
lustrating Loose Pin Steel Butts, Strap and T-Hinges, 
Wagon End Gate Hinges, Hasps and Staples, Folding 
Brackets, Steel Shelf Brackets, Lavatory Brackets, Steel 
Drawer Pulls and Sash Lifters, Wrought Barrel Bolts, 
Barn Door and Hinged Barn Door Hangers and Track 
and Wrought Washers. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY CoMPANY, Fairfield, Iowa: Illus- 
trated circulars devoted to self opening Ice Tongs, Feed 
and Litter Carriers, Dump Boxes for handling corn, im- 
proved Hay Rack Fittings, Overhead Switches. 


WICKWIRE Bros., Cortland, N. Y.: Catalogue illustrat- 
ing their manufactures, including Wire Cloth, Poultry 
Netting, Wire Goods, Wire Nails, Wire Staples, Steel 
Wire, Galvanized, Tinned, Coppered or Enameled, &c. 
Their Wire Cloth is manufactured in three grades, 
painted, galvanized and bronze, the latter being a more 
expensive cloth than either of the others, and being, it 
is stated, absolutely rust proof and unaffected by salt, 
air or gases. 


MaJestic WIRE FENCING Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
Catalogue of Farm and Lawn Fencing, Fence Stretchers, 
Gates, Ratchets, Steel Line and End Posts. 

EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING CoMPANY, Irving Building, 
New York: Pamphlet relative to their Perfected Granite 
Roofing, accompanied by a sample of this stone surfaced 
Roofing. 


Stuart & PETERSON Company, Burlington, N. J.: 
Catalogues, No. 205 relating to Furnaces, Heaters, 
Ranges and Stoves; No. 206, Appliances for the use of 
chemists, druggists, bottlers, butchers, &c., and No. 209, 
Hollow Ware and Specialties. 

OLIVER Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue of 
Wagon and Lifting Jacks, including Peerless, Giant Sam- 
son, New Samson, Improved Samson, Oliver, Practical, 
Klemm Stone, Weiler and Wagon Bed Jacks. 

Hoit-Lyon CoMPany, Tarrytown, N. Y.: Circular il- 
lustrating, with prices, Holt’s Improved Dover Egg Beat- 
ers, Lyon Egg Beaters and Cream Whips, the Cleaner 
Rug and Carpet Beater and Vrooman’s Sanitary Sink 
Strainers. 


AMERICAN Lock Nut Company, Oregon, IIl.: Printed 
matter illustrating Lightning Portable Punches and Bull 
Dog Lock Nuts. 


NortH Bros. Mre. Company, Philadelphia: Circular 
illustrating and describing their line of Machine Ice 
Cream Freezers and Rapid Ice Breaker. 

StewarpD & ROMAINE Mra. Company, 124 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia: Catalogue illustrating and describ- 
ing their line of Single and Double Expansion and Toggle 
Bolts, Star Drills, Cap and Bonnet Nuts and special 
Brass and Iron Bolts of all kinds. 

BEALL Bros. AND BEALL SHOVEL Company, Alton, IIl.: 
Catalogues, one showing Beall Bros.’ line of Miners’ 
Tools and, Miners’ Supplies, and the other representing 
Beall Shovel Company’s line of Shovels, Spades and 
Scoops. The manufacturers refer to their lines as now 
complete, so that they can make anything used by miners 
in the way of tools and supplies, and any pattern or kind 
of Shovel desired. In their Shovel line they direct special 
attention to their Silver King or Maynard pattern Shovel, 
which is referred to as of the very highest grade. 


J. E. Bottes Iron & Wire Works, Detroit, Mich.: 


Circular No. 10, descriptive of their Wrought Iron Fire 
Escapes. 
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KeEyYsToNE Farm MAcurine Company, York, Pa.: 
Book of Field Scenes,’ in which many views are given of 
the Hallock and Keystone Adjustable Cultivators at work 
in the field: These Cultivators are intended for working 


all erops. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Crescent Brand Sash Cord. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass., are now put- 
ting on the market their Crescent brand of solid braided 
sash cord, which is made of India hemp, a substitute for 
cotton in view of the high price of the latter. The com- 
pany state that India hemp can be made into a solid 
braided cord at about the old price of cotton cord, and 
that it makes a very servicable cord, much more durable 
than the twisted article. The Crescent brand is offered 
in one size, about 44 inch in diameter, and samples and 
prices will be sent on application. 


Se 


Knife and Fork Tray. 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
direct representatives, are making a new line of knife 
and fork trays, one of which, No. 60, is here shown. It is 





Knife and Fork Tray, 


made of oak, varnished, the box being set in posts grooved 

’ for the sides, and put together without nails. The dimen- 

sions of the tray are 714 x 13 inches, and it has a hard 

oil rubbed finish. The goods are packed 12 in a crate. 

They also make three other styles of weathered oak, hard 

oil rubbed finish and same dimensions. 
—————»~-e—____—_. 


Cross Level. 


The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
are making the cross level here illustrated. It is de- 





Cross Level. 


signed to level both ways on a surface, is made of iron, 
enameled, with polished ends. Its size is 24 x3x % 
inches. 





THE IRON AGE. 


Niagara Tubular Steel Breast Strap. 


The Metal Stamping Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
are manufacturing the Niagara tubular steel breast strap 
shown herewith. The main part is described as made of 
a flat piece of the best quality of open hearth or cold 
rolled steel. By means of cast steel dies in powerful 





Niagara Tubular Steel Breast Strap. 


presses it is put into the exact shape necessary best to 
serve its purpose, and makes a breast strap that is said to 
be strong, convenient and handsome. The company refer 
to the strap as a perfect substitute for leather breast 
straps, with center slide and snaps, while costing con- 
siderably less and lasting much longer. They state that 
it wears the collar far less than a leather breast strap, 
as the spread of the bail is such that any part rarely 
touches the collar, and if from an unusual side push it 
should chance to touch the collar, it would be the flat sur- 
face of a smooth link. It is also referred to as doing 
away with every objection applying to a breast chain. 


——_3--e—_—_—_—_ 


Sterling Neverbreak Tack Claw. 


The W. C. Browne Mfg. Company, Kingston, N. Y., 
are offering the tack claw shown herewith. The particu- 
lar feature of the tool is the reinforced edges of the sheet 
metal claw, to prevent its straightening out or breaking 
off at the angle when submitted to severe strain. The 
sheet metal claw is thin enough to get under the heads 
of tacks, and the reinforced edges, the manufacturers re- 
mark, make the heretofore weakest part the strongest. 





Sterliny Neverbreak Tack Claw. 


The tools are nickel finished, with polished handles, and 
are packed in display boxes. 
ee 

JAMES P. MITCHELL of Reynolds, Ind., has invented a 
smokeless powder, which is to be tested by the army and 
navy departments at Washington. According to the 
claims made, smmaller bore guns may be used with this 
powder, as it is said to have three times the explosive 
power of any powder now in use. It is described as not 
only smokeless, but odorless, and causing no recoil. It is 
claimed that it cannot be exploded by concussion, but only 
by a spark; that moisture does not destroy its explosive 
properties, and that, soaked in water, it is absolutely re- 
stored by ten minutes’ drying. It is said that it will drive 
a bullet from a No. 3 Winchester through 36 inches of 
oak, 70 inches of pine or % inch of steel plate at a range 
of 30 feet. A company has been organized and a plant 
is under contract at Monticello, Ind., to have a producing 
capacity of 1000 pounds daily. 





‘ 
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Finch’s Pin Ticket Marking Device. 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturers of hardware and wooden ware specialties, 
for whom John H. Graham & Co. are selling agents, have 
added to their line Finch’s patent pin ticket marking 
device, here shown. There are two parts, the board and 
sliding hand rest. The board is 9 x 16 inches in dimen- 
sions, has 12 grooves running crosswise, each of which 
holds 12 usual size pin tickets, or fewer of larger sizes. 
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14, 18, 24 and 382 quart sizes, and with Lightning style 
dasher, 14 and 20 quart sizes. An illustration of one of 
the freezers is given herewith. The cans, tubs, workman- 
ship and material are referred to as the same as used in 
connection with other styles of machine freezers made by 
the company. The general design and the mechanism for 
engaging gearing with dasher are the same as in their com- 
bination freezer, but in the smaller size of the new ma- 
chine the omission of belt shifter and an absence of pro- 
vision to use different size apparatus interchangeably al- 





Finch’s Pin Ticket Marking Device. 


The sliding hand rest prevents the lower tickets from 
being soiled or displaced by the coat or shirt cuff while 
marking upper row tickets. The use of this system serves 
as a check on error, as a row holding 12 tickets corre- 
sponds with each dozen of goods to be marked, and the 
individual can see at a glance how many dozens he has 
marked or may have to mark by knowing the number of 
blank tickets he starts with, irrespective of how many 
times he may be interrupted in his work. The board can 
be filled by the cash boy at leisure and always kept ready 
for use. An important advantage of this construction is 
that the tickets lie flat while being marked, as the pins 
are sunk into the grooves while the tickets lie on the 
board. 


—-e—____ 


Machine Ice Cream Freezer. 


With a view to meeting the demand for smaller sized 
machines for confectioners whose business is not large 





Machine Ice Cream Freezer. 


enough to warrant putting in 40-quart constructions, 
North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, have added to 
their line machine freezers, with the Seaman style dasher, 





low of a much less price than the same sizes in the com- 
bination freezer, and put a substantially built machine 
freezer of small capacity within reach of confectioners 
using power. The machines are furnished without pul- 
leys or without fly wheels, if so desired, also with steel or 
copper cans. * 

——"—_9o-e__—_—_ 


The Peck Keg Truck. 


A light nail keg truck, weighing only about ten pounds 
and intended for operation by one hand, is being placed 
on the market by the C. A. Peck Hardware Company, 


The Peck Keg Truck. 


Berlin, Wis., as shown in the accompanying cut. An 
automatic latch in the center of the handle of the truck 
engages the top lip of the keg, holding it in position. The 
latch can be moved up or down, and locked in any 
position to suit the hight of nail kegs, beer barrels, spools 
of wire, or smaller packages. The lock rises when the 
upper part of the keg is pressed against it, and falls of its 
own weight, engaging the lip of the keg. As the truck 
can be operated with one hand, the other hand is free to 
carry packages and parcels. It is not necessary to lift 
the keg in any manner. Larger sizes of trucks are also 
made for heavy barrels or casks. Mr. Peck, who is secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Hardware Dealers’ Association, is 
selling this truck to and through retail hardware dealers. 
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San Jose Pruning Shear. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Blmira, N. Y., 
are manufacturing the San Jose pattern pruning shear, as 
here illustrated. The shear is offered in three numbers, 
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Little National Combination Garden Cultivator. 


Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are 
garden 


marketing the 
cultivator, 


Little National combination 
here shown, for which they have 





San Jose Pruning Shear. 


No. 109% being 26 inches long, riveted, instead of hav- 

ing patent lock nut, and sold at a less price. No. 110, 

with lock nut, is the same length, No. 112 being made 

exactly as No. 110, except the length, which is 36 inches. 
—9-e—___—_——_ 


Glass Truing Plier. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, are marketing the glass truing plier here il- 


the exclusive sale. This cultivator, or plow, can be used 
with the hands only or by a body push in addition, as 
shown, there being a spring, not shown in the cut, which 
breaks the jar from the breast attachment. The shovels 
are adjustable for hight or depth, and the cultivator can 
be supplied of either single or double construction. It 
will be seen the handles are attached to an iron extend- 
ing beyond the axles, so that the pressure against the 
handles pushes this connection, which, in turn, pulls the 





Glass Truing Plier with Inserted Jaws. 


lustrated. Where this differs from similar pliers pre 
viously made is in the inserted jaws, which are of Wol- 
fram steel, which from the greater hardness greatly in- 
creases the life of the pliers. The handles are of cast 
steel. The plier is made in a 10-inch size only, polished 
and blackened in oil. 

+e — 


The Peerless Jack. 


A light, powerful lifting jack for automobiles, machin- 
ery, traction engines, threshers, &¢c., is being placed on the 
market by the Oliver Mfg. Company of Chicago, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Its operation is very 
simple. Working the handle below the center raises the 
load; above the center lowers the load, or the machine 
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The Peerless Jack. 


may be reversed and worked below the center. It is also 
suited to pushing as well as lifting. It is made in four 
sizes, ranging from 7 to 25 pounds in weight and 2 to 10 
tons in capacity. 


plow, thus making it a push-pull plow. The rods run at 
an angle with the handles in such a way that the imple- 





Little National Combination Garden Cultivator. 


ment will not dig into the ground too far and make the 
work unnecessarily hard. 








Heat Coil Plier. 


he The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, Utica, N. Y., 
represented by the Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 
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it, other features of an inside micrometer, it is stated, 
have not been omitted. The screw has a movement of 
¥% inch, and has adjustment for wear, as has also the 
hardened anvil at the end of the thimble. The six rods 





Heat Coil Plier. 


Broadway, New York, are making the Heat Coil plier 
here illustrated, for replacing heat coils in electrical con- 
struction in repair work or new work, although it can be 
used equally well for gripping cylindrical rods or wire 
for any purpose. It is 5% inches long, with jaws 1% 
inches clear and 11-82 inch wide. It is made in the black, 
with polished jaws, full polished, and nickel plated. 
————_>-- 


Cronk’s Buck Shot Lineman’s Plier. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
¥ have added to their line of pliers the Cronk’s Buck Shot 
lineman’s plier No. 80, here shown. The distinguishing 
feature of this plier is the round throat, shown in the 
subsidiary outline cut, for cutting large size insulated 
wire or cable without injuring the insulation. The plier 
is forged from tool steel and fully warranted. It is 


Cronk’s Buck Shot Linemen’s Plier. 


made in 5, 6, 7 and 8 inch sizes, finished both plain and 
nickel plated. The same plier, No. 800, is insulated for 
cutting live wires without gloves, and is made in 7 and 
8 inch sizes only, plain finish. 


—_~+e—____ 





Inside [licrometer. 


KK The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., are 
4 manufacturing the inside micrometer shown full size in 


x 





Inside Micrometer, with Siw Rods. 


Ph the accompanying illustration. While the micrometer is 
said to be the smallest manufactured for inside use, and 
compactness has been a chief consideration in designing 





that accompany the instrument are ground to standard 
sizes, and screw into the body of the tool, assuring firm- 
ness, accuracy and freedom from slipping. 


Te 


Acme Drop Forged Connecting or Repair Link, 


The Marine Hardware & Equipment Company, South 
Portland, Me., are putting on the market the Acme drop 
forged connecting or repair link, as shown herewith, 
the upper cut showing one of the halves and the lower cut 
the link complete. It is referred to as made from a fine 
quality of forging steel from the solid piece without a 
weld. It is manufactured in all sizes from % to 1 inch 
inclusive. The links are designed in general shape to be 
the same as the links of the different sizesof chain towhich 





Acme Drop Forged Connecting or Repair Link, 


they correspond. Through tests they have been found, 
we are advised, to exceed the strength of the chain. The 
link is made in two halves, each half having at the 
heaviest part of the stock two small pins, which the two 
eyes in the other half drop over, effecting a complete 
union. These pins being a part of the forgings, and 
consequently of the same quality of stock, a few 
sharp blows will immediately close them up, making al- 
most a complete solid welded link. These pins and eyes 
are on both sides of the link and in no way interfere with 
the bearing on the ends. The company refer to these links 
as valuable to manufacturers and dealers for completing 
short lengths of chain; to the mill and the mine operator, 
for connecting lengths of chain with manila or wire rope 
or other material where a strong union or connection is 
desirable; to the farmer, for repairing his trace chains, 
harvesting and logging machinery; to the lumberman, 
who finds it necessary to carry a smithing outfit to repair 
broken chains and to add new links. The links can also 
be adapted for connecting anchors and chains, moorings 
and other purposes about salt or fresh water. The links 
are put up in packages of an attractive character for shelf 
display, the labels being of the makers’ own patent design. 
The links are also furnished in galvanized iron, finished 
in a very neat and attractive manner. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH 22, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods) price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 


1904 


3 per cent. dis- 


—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac-|count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


turer, are printed in J/talics, 
otherwise stated, 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


and the prices named, 
represent those current in the 
obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


unless | 
market 


while lower prices 


frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type) 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their 


correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 


They usually represent 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. 





A brasives— 
Adamite - Carloais : 
Crystal.... . 
Grain ; 
Sue also ‘Emery. 
Adjusters, Bling— 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00... seaes 1% 
TTT dil cans one cevnenettssedendaannahal 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window Stop— 


# ton #90@iN0 
# ton Siw 





Patent Eee 
Hiita's Perfection....... . Som 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Armand Saqgmee Wreaghs, HDBe@8ige 
Buel Pateut Trenton,.......% BD vq uF 


Ne ANVIIS......cc00.ss008 “RD 7M@TME 
Fae" Budden, Wrou aught - @v'4ge 
Horseshoe brand, rought. "1 9@o'4¢ 

Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons..... ...... Bb 10%G¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15.%10% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, & 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros. Lo - B0&5% 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur 70010@75% 
Boreng Machine Augers. ...6634@?0% 
Car Bits, 12- in. twist... ++ ..60@60e 108 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50@10@5@60% 
‘ord’s A and Car Bits....... 00 OE 

AS wits see --25% 


ip. EFonnings’ 1 ttst 880105 
R. Jennings’ List..40&75¢& 10% 
eeeeseceeress ee 


ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 





Sneil’s Be 

Wegnes Jennings Bits (i ei _ 
‘8 

tise). os e508 


coc eseesee-s+seeree cesses 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


a eeeernee 


Clark’s small, #15; large, $26 .....50&10% 

Clark’s es No. 1, # doz., 6; 
ce. <t naan 50& 10% 

Ford’s, Clark's Pattern ... 5u& O@6US 


C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat.. Te 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $3.00@2.25 
German Pattern...... gro. $4.50@A.75 
eats 

2. $10. ae 00 


Hollow Au 
pene Pattern, per 





408 
ae REdspocde peadeces ecceccccccene «e+ 40% 
C.E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedleu’s...... onstindn sane 15&19¢% 
FREI « ictas came scacntgancete 33348105 
Awl Hafts, See Ha/ts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Brad Avs: 
Handled,...........970. $2.75@3.00 


Unhandled, Shculdered.gro. 63@66e 
Onhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@20e 


Peg Awls: 
U ¢ handled, Patent ....qro. $1@34c 
Unhandled, Shoulder ed.gro.65 70e 


Seratch A’ sls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'..00 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. 50@ 12.00 


WTO Go bah os 0 5 dv'euecdegs hNadort es 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 
Axes 
Fivet Quality .. .ccccccccess $5. 00 
Sec Quality ....0...02008h-75Q@Q5 25 


Axle Grease—See Grease. Azle 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, 


& 10% signifies that the 
Axles— Iron or Stcel 
Concord, Loose Collar........ 5@5\4e 
Concord, Solid Collar..... eee. E@IMC 
rt 2 CRS aah a nanueee L@4 
No. 1% Com. New ‘Style ererere Le@5e 
No. 2 Solid Collar............ 4%@54c 
Nos. 7,8. 11 and 12...... 60k @O0C 10% 


Nos. 1300 th.......ccees 60@ 5 @60k 10% 
Nos. ve | ee Cee seseces 69k 10@70% 
-604:10@ 70% 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned.. 


ld. 4404 ee 

Common and Concord, iconede ‘ he 

1b. 5@5\4c 

Balf. Patent... vic cocccelt I@IV4c 
Bait— Fishing— 







Competitor Bait, ... 


Baiances— 

Caldwell new Hat....c0 .cc.ccccccceees DOF 
Dy sctinusad “ee akeuteanesendad 60% 
Spring— 

Spring Balances .......... CO@60&5% 

Chatillon’s: 






losght Spe. Balances. 


< <- ee 
StraightBalances. . i 40% 


Circular Balances .... . 50% 
Sittixiccsndacesncdsesbonnt’ 20% 
PO atin BES acess. 40 ... 50% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to401lb., per Ib.. 
S@3'4e 
Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Piase besos #® gro, $8.50 


Beams, Scaie— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °8¢.40d¢10% 






SNEED, Bo cccbcocavetcasececceo! 30% 
ts Mie. scesadensentesensiiae 404 
Beaters— “ Ege— 
Hoilt-Lyon Co.: 
Hols, No. A gepegned. seeeee ® doz, $1.20 
Holt, No 1, Tinned «# doz, $1.50 | 
Holt, a B, Japanned.. -® doz. $2.00 
Fol. 0. 2, Tinned . 8 doz, $2.25 
Lyon, No. Japanned. B doz, $1.25 
No. 3, gevaones. # doz. $1.50 
Lighe mee » # gro.. eoneeboos nun 
National # gro. 
No.1 over, TP as ase secenntsene 
ou 2 Dover, Hotel ____ RR ‘ 14.00 
‘aplin &. ro. 
No. 69 Improved Dover........... 6.00 
No. 75 Improved Dover........... $6.50 
No. 100 improved SL aie ood 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. $15 D 


No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d. $17.00 
No. 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbier....”. $8 50 
No. = d Dover Tumbler .Tin'’d $9.50 
No. . Imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 
25.00 


weit a . G, Co., Buitaio 7: 2:7:72""88°00 
-.¥ gro. net , $6.00 


Wonder (8.8. & Co.).. 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. .75@7545% 
Blacksmiths’— 
Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 0 
Eac't. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
Extra Length: 


Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| % 
Molders— > 
Inch....+» 10 12 &% X 
Dcsasue $3.50 10.00 13. 90| 3 ~ 
sone 4 
Tneh.c. seve 6 S80 & | 
DAB .cce-. + -Pea85 edo 5.00 6.50 7.76 | 
Belis-- Cow— 
Ordinary qo0ds.........75L5Q 75104 
High grade, ....... TOLL 70810 65% 
ITE dnt éceces Juececébooecdes. ccs TOK LUG 
PD Ns 600.65 006656664060 ddes cconecs 50% 
si Door-- 
PT PND: piinnssnne cides Sctecsdesedin’ 45 
Barton 2°ns: ONNOo oaneo pero ccccens see Soe 
Home, R. & Mfg. Co.'s. 55&10% 
Lever and Puil, Sargent s. 1.608 10&10¢ 
Yankee Gong.. — PURSIME cb cbEs cbds ceceu 35% 
Hand Bells, Poltaher, ’ Brass eee 
604 @b60k 10% 
Write ee. Si oe ddan 60% 


Wiekel Plated ............02-SO@5SIG5% 
«2 0ee COD60E Et 


Swiss . 
Cone’s Glove Hand Beils -» Plg@ Be lus 
Stlver Chime.,.. * SBG@2-RGa 10% 


aslof 
whether from LRON 
Very small orders and broken pack-|classified list of the products of our 
ages often command higher prices, 


obtainable | 
isuggest 





| Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 





Names of Manufacturers.—For 
manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
issued June, 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


trades. 

Standard Lists.—A 
Lists ” 
leading goods. 


the names and addresses 
1903, which 


advertisers 


gives a 
and thus 


are|serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


new edition of “Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


any 


ware Merchants. 


Wiksttiendiucs  \talkieweea:. 0, 


improvements with a view to rendering these 
\quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


Franklin Moore Co.: 


Farm Bells .........+++- lb. 2@2\4e Baaie t nfs ees ie hae aie 
Steel Alloy Church and Schvol.. e, list Dee. 28.° 9........... 16s 
60 @HOE: I% abelips Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nat cn 
AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co o Gene . 75% Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99........... 72'6% 
Table Call Bells................++ SOG & Le Nurway Phila , list ‘ose. 3.22. ae 
Trip Gong Bells....... 55£10@60¢ | Cnsun Nut Co,: 
Beiting— Rubber— |, a ee 724s 
Agricultural ( Low Grade).. coos 1% Borers, Tap-— 
Common Stand ird........ 70@70&10% | Borers 
Standard reese. oee.s 2+. / 55, OSQIO paw See. Bn Oe ne, 
BC cc css pis tac eccerees HOR5Q O08 10% Per doz... 4.30 5.00 5.75 795 
High Grade. ...... - ++-5IR5@50#0% | neh ..... # ib ens . aM 2% 
Boston Belting ©o. - Per Doz $8.65 11.50 
Beamlese Stitched Imperial...... s&it Enterprise Mfg. Co. o., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
BOR. cc cdee cecccsecee % 
NE. Fivicadddtir uusecdsoiwqnctd BOR5¢ | 2% $1.65; $2.50 each...........25% 
Leather— ‘  grneeeas Mitre— 
. E. Jennings & Co...... eBidewsccce 2 0% 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap.... 5% Langdon. cee = bevel o6eki'kead met 0% 
Requiar Short Lap 60@10@ 1108 | Perfection............00-seees # doz. $ 6 00 
pT eer eéeres oo SRN cid acldwab danacadullbdcdastectantecss 40% 
Light Standard........ coves ceceLIP 108 


Cut Leather Lacing.. 608 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides. ‘per ‘sq. ft..18e 


Bench Stops—SceStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 


ters 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire % 1% 


Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, 


Common Ball, American..$1.15@1 25 


Barber’ s 50&10&10Q@60815 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s...... HOG 
Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
Jennings & Co vk 
Naynee” 's Ratchet... 









Mavhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50% 

setters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; Millers zal 8 Drill Braces........... 25&108 

8, $10.50; No. 4, $16.5: No. 5, $3050." P.,3.& W. Co. Peck’s Patentaba locus. 

Bicycle Goods— Brackets— 
' ( ¢ 

Jom S Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: s0¢ | Wroucht Steel....... . B80@S04 10% 
Seer zocenseseersreease stone deacedaes 20% | Bradiey’s Wire Shelf : 

ee cecees cadenesenscecesseD OM Wail onase 80&10&104 

eee 89% Broken ¢ P . S0e104 

Seces Nasanaiin ene ieninhtenncete riffin’s Pressed et 80% 

Bits— Griffin’s Foldin Bracket WW&1"% 

Stowell’s Cast Shell...... . -05% 


See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 708 10Q75 BSS 


Hollow steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 
ent Sheaves 50& 10% 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 








rtd a : 
Western, W. G. Co.. Wire. 


Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 


FORD 55 dic cicccggrensedicecsesses sie I, Wats. OO siccdes.cocccduanmaias ae 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron......50&10% Wire Goods Co.. 2.7 S@ 7D 1LOG 
Stowell’s Self Loading. ........+...0.+ 60% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. Buckets, ° Well and Fire— 

Beards, Stove— See Pails 
Zine, Crystal, &c..... 20e0@wei0x| Bucks Saw— 

Ph acdadtadancnsceueins # gro. $36.00 
ee Bull Ri —See Ri Bul 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— u ngs ings, Bull. 

Common Carriage......... 708100 64) Butts— are 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list May 24,°9 Wrought list Sept.. eee 30@ 308k 5% 
80@ socks 5% | Cast Brass, lievout’s...................! 50% 
Bolt Endas,list Feb.14,°95......... 75 BSS 
Machine.........0+ 20+ 15h5@ 7581/78 Cast Iron— 
Machine with C & T. Nuts.. .70d10% vost [~y es. ddseecunal 0G, 508 10% 
‘ast Join arrow. FO@ 500 106 
s Door and Shutter— a "605@7 70k 10% 
| Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass ro). Fea, TOB5E, 704 10% 
Knob: : J Mayer’s Hinges.........7 TORSO 70K: 164 
ome "$0. 3 - 6 8 | Parliament Butts.. 1O05@ T0c10e 
a a oF A7 f 
Cast [ron Spr ing Foot : Wrought ‘Stee! - 

Inch... toese 8 10 Table and Back wee. -.75%) 

; oy ee $1 ‘00 1.25 1.75 | Narrow and —_— ee 
Cast iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: Inside Blind .. cecccce- 74108. S 

| Ineh.....++¢ coe 6 a ee ka ee een Te ee 75% > 

. gd Ce $9.75 1. "05 1.30 | Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tin } 2 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Rhode: 814204. > 

TnORsccceccsvcese 10 | Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.7 1 %| > 

. fee $0. 57 AO 1.00 | Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside |B 
Wrt Barrel, Jap‘d 75410@? 5d 108 10K Blind Butts.. ed 10%} 
Wrought ™ roused. OL5@508 10% 

W rrought Flush, B. K..5ud@10@60810% C 
Wrought Shutter. . 0c 10d 10@60d5% ages, Bird— 
ene Square Neck. .....2 50@50&10% | Hendryx, Brass: 
At Sunk, Flush.....50@50@10% | 3000, 5000, 1100 sertes....... 5% 
sa ‘atent Door....... sdptdatanewed od 60% 1200 series. .... ~ Sig 6 ; 
Stove and Plow— | 209,300, 00 aindddosérias. ida 
Plow csnbeddete aces cgans 60@LOE5% | 700, Need vivniduden Stn 40&10% 
SlOVE ..cecevcoes - SOB5@3I0B 085% Hendryx "nameled.. . 402108 
bs Tire— 4a ai Calipers—sce Cuiliiuiiiien 
| Common. .......+ 7 10% 
Norway Tron.. omen 5 i Calks, = and Hesi— 


| 
I 
1 
20% 
7 G 
30% 
ud 






Apa Si Gonpany te 00......008| Serp. ? erome,.. ports 
a.. list Oct. . Sharp, 1 pronq.. ber lb, LYy ihe 

Hagle hila. list Cet. 16, "ee. +++. .8236% | Perkins’ Blunt Tos. “ cents, “3 os 
Bay State, list Lec, 28, '99.. coon T256% Perkins’ Sharp Toe....... cents, t 0 415 
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72 THE 
3 rs,Can | C, E. Jennings & Co, Nos. 191, 1°1..... 
Can Openers—*“ce Opene g oh dine 
Cans, Milk— L. & I, J. White, Tanged.... odie s0Ko% 
5 6810 gal. 
Iinois Pattern. $1 50 2.00 225 each. | Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 13@15e 
lowa Paitern....... 2,35 2.50 eaca, | Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@12c 


20 30 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1. - 2.40 2.75 each 
Baltimure Puté’ra .... 1.50 2.00 eaca 
Buffalo Family Oll Cans: 
3 10 gal. 
$45.00 64, 0 129.60 gro., net 
Caps—Percussion- 
Eley’e E. B..... oie tneianin sae 
Os Bikbcxaesetheo ... per M 34@35ec 
Pe, MeL be eke S) acabid .. per ML0Q@45: 
Gi: Bissnha ces esicce ooo... . DOr M 50@5"* 
Musket.......cce-c0-+++ per M 62@63: 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. .20@ 5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shetix) 
I WE ncne sacshees 20% 
All other primers per M31. 52@$1.60 


Cartridges- 


Oe en 5 ken kivee eovece 
22 cal. Rim, $1 50.......000. 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75..... sabe pn 
e B. Cane Rotind E Swgd..... 
B. B. Ca ee Ball...... 
Central 





eee ene e nee ee Orne wees 


Terget aaa ye Rife. bee 15k: 5% 
Primed Shells and Bullets..... ison 
Rim Fire Sporting.......+- veomenee 50% 
Rim Fire. eae sbavésteds +L 5&5E 
Sun, Cases lu! Show Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 
ers— 

puaste PIPE OT TT TT 
BOO 5 5052s 6bewdaviceve 60L5@E6VK 10% 
Philadelphia... ....0...+.+-- VE@75R5% 
RE RR 70K 10% 
Boss Anti-Friction....°°)........... TOK 1G 
Gem (Roller Bearing)............+. 75& 10% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ........... 45% 
Smith & yy ed aoe, osssrege 238! 





Standara Ball Bearing. . 
Tucker's Patent low list.. 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list. 


Cattle Paes 


Chain, Gol ne 

n 

shain, Cow Jobbers’ Shipments: 
3-146 “4 6-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
_ = 415 3.76 8.60 3.50 3.45 

*® ito 14 ineh. 
33° 8.25 3.50 815 per 1001b. 
German Coll .....-..-5+ ... 6O£L108 10% 
Halters and Ties— 

Halter Chains..... 608 10@ 608 108 10% 


German Halter Chains, list July 24, 
"Wissiasss - 60&104£10@ @ 

Cow Ties... 60@608 10% 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. -.$24.00 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring. . $24.50 
64—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $88.00 
6%—10-2. Straight, wi'h ring ..*33.00 


feneeeere 


Add 2¢ paw for Hoon. 
Twist Traces 2¢per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
COLS@’ Ob 1085% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
— bo peiaat ste 608 10@ 608 108 10% 
CN a 608 10@608 108 10% 
Safety Chain... .......+ 704%10@ 755% 
Gal. Pump Chain......... lb 44@4%c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
DER, 5.560034560bsnkebyndccnanedes 40&2% 
SEE» 000060 0000060008 secensnceeeed 40R25 
OD. ppeardrenden did becapepacsonuel 40K25 
 LeddabacbctoceseucNtecs connate s0X2% 
SEINE. ocnadsnn cee scncenveanstatll 40K 2% 
Covert Sad. Works 
Breast....... andedeveipebecd pqrsiee 70% 
Sd ttnenva punnidenveineciieee o- 40% 
PEER bh didenbelncks oi<dac0 jeadiaeee 70% 
Rein. . . mageve bed ooe Uh 
Cases ‘Commiunt v: 
Am, Coll and Halters.........40@40&5% 


Am. Cow Tie8........-+++00. ert 

Eureka Coil and Halter... . ...45@50&5% 

Niagara Colland Halters. 45@50&5% 

Niagara Cow Ties......456&5@50&10&52 

Niagara Wire Dog Chains... A5@50R5¢ 
Wire Goods Co.: 


De TAL, «0p 2ph000ncesear dns ron TOk10¢ 
Universal pbi-jointed Chaii......00e 50% 
Chalk—(Prom Jobbers.) 
Carpen SS ae gro. L0c 
Carpenters’, Red .....6--0e gro. 35° 
Carpenters’, White.. gro. 30c 


See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s 
Columbia.. 
Eelipse 

Cnests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest C>.: 

Boys’ Chests, with Tools..............55% 

Youths’ Chests, with Tools... me aeeecces d 40% 

Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...” .30¢ 

Farmers’, akepennage etc, Chests, 

with Tools..... dog 

—. ‘and r J > Fitters’ Chests, 

iexing: > & Co.'s  Machinisis ‘foot 

7S 8. A dig& 10% 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 












Standard List. ose -  70@704 10K 
Huek Bros...... cocccccessecseseee capeen 30% 
aE 304 
Cc. B. conning» & Co. Socket woe 
WG, Won noebnastste ahs ocoeaekel We 10% 


Cc. FP. Jennings at — soa a roan 


onan e 


L.& LJ. White.. we *$6@3085% 
anesz” 

Tanaed Firmers......../ LOS Oh 105 

Mae DECS, ... «..000-sccccecccssecesocece 

Charles Buck..........++. eocesecnrcsned * gos 





ont i Chisele, ordinary. 
nok hyoks each GRAD... conse ccceseel 


TRON 


20d. 9 Qld | 


1 


ke 
Pratt's Positive Drive..........c....+«« 5% 
Re ee ovesdeue 25% 
SRN anes, cache cnuedetaataee 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks 
Combination Lathe Chucks.........40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..305 | 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 20% 
Independent Lathe Chucks.......... 40% 
linproved Planer Chuck»...... oes. - 20% 
Universal Lathe Chucks..... qnseanes@Ee | 


Face Plate JAWS. .eeees eevee Sous.edueOue 

Standard Tool Co 
Improved Drill Chuck... 

Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. . 
DUP TOUT. ccee asces 
Combination Geared 
Geared Scroll oosced 


coeccccecceress 45% 






aeopenaens. Bier. eercesrocerees an 
ndependent Steel........... coccess 
Unien Drill... occ cessébucset 6eccs: Sue 
UD MAVOTORl 0.0. copercccgcoocccgoss cect 


Independent [ron Face | iat> Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 


Lathe aE ices sexrveuociweri ses 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... as 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved ....... 45% 
Oneida Drill,............-sseeenereveee 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe........... 45% 

Ciamps— 
as justable, Hammers’,........ mg mes 

inet, a, ae 

Makers, P., 8. & W.Co......! 50% 
ent’s..... «-.-.- 608 


Geriafe Makar Swen, 


104 
Linemans’ Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co40% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. haw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.........- V3 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel.....% doz. $4.05 net 
— Shank, All Steel. ..,#@ doz. $3.24 net 


W. &C. Snanir. All sceel, ® dz., 71g in., 


$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’ 
Poster. Bros... hie ic ondenssvaaer ane 
‘ew Haven ¥dge Tool Co.’s...... 
‘ette R. Plumb... Crating 
L. & 1. J. White....ccscccece-sseeseerss 
Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Compan 
"93 Chicago Horse........+..-++ 75 x 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 § = 
2uth Century Horse, each, $5.00 . 20% 
Lightni BS... scvccocce es «$15.00 x 
Chicago Belt. .......0....-+s+0 $20.00 > & 
ay te Sa incl onnnd $18.50 
nger a ppers— 
Smith & fis emenway Co.. PE net $2.09 


Clips, Axlie— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-15 
Os «psaceant 70810% 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 ‘inch, .70@ Td 10% 


Cloth and f Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e, 
Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs..... 
65a 10@,70% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Cocks Saet Se drescernt G5SBS@ Mic £5% 


ee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 


ollars, Dog— 
Brass, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list. 40% 
Emboasse 1, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 


Son’slist............s000 ads ad wid 30&10% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son slist40% 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamnping Co.................- 2&10% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&16¢ 


Comoasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinar y Goods .......7: 156 5@T 510% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Toul Co 

PERMMIIID. 2 acca scenanedocensesonaccoese m4 

Calipers, Doubie.. “3 

Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside 

Calipers, Wing 

CAINS vio 0.08 6 o'0 0's 5 ivevess : 

Compressors, Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ @ doz............-. $2.50 

Conductor Pine, Calva.— 

10 Dealers: 





L. C. Let 
Territory. Nested. Not nes'ed. 
A. Eastern. 75&7%% 7542 4% 
B. Eestern .75@1k24S 75k74 
Central..... 7é5&7%% 75% 
Southern .. T0#10% T0B5% 
S.Western.. 70&7%o% 70 246% 


Terms, 60 days, 24 cash, 10 days. Factory 
shinments generally delivered, 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each. *8 6 By 
nquentee $1.20 $1.50 Oe 80 ©. 10 2 70 


aoa ea. $1. 80. $2.10 - a0 $8.00 
Galy. Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.00 $2.2 $2.00 $8.00 
Ga,v. Lined side handles e 


Gal. 2 6 6 
Each, $1.95 2.15 $2.49 $3.30 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Cucpers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.. oo vensecshh Gee 
Braided. White, Com... |. tb. 23@25c 
Cable Laid Italian ..ib. A, 1s¢; B, l6e 
Common India.. -lb. 10@10%ec 


3 
$4.15..25% 


Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...40@25c 
Fatent Russia ..,.........lb, ..@lke 
Cable Laid Russia......... lb. . @15e 


India Hemp. Rrained......lo ..@18¢ 
India Hemp, Tristed .... Ub. 1218e 
Patent India, Twisted.... .1b.12Q13c 





AGE. 








| Aanteton Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. 
Old Glory. Nos. 7 10 12........ Ds ¢ 
Anniston. Nos.j told ....... ¥ 
Old Colony. Nos 7to 12....... # m2 
Anniston rab, Nos. 7 to 12...8 30 ¢ 

Pearl Bi . cotton, No. 68 Bb, 24¢; 
Nos. 7 to t2 d3¢. 

Eddystone Braided Cotton .No.6 ® b 27¢ 

waemony — Laid Italian. No.7 to 

- cncinwnes chiste vbies 8 D239 


Peer 
‘ ‘able | I ‘ald Italian.. 

Cable Laid Russian. 
Cable Laid India.... 





Braided India.......... er ceee 18¢ 
| Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton ..,..... ¥ D 36\«<¢ 
Rraided, Italian Hemp... ..... # DB 36¢ 
Braided, BML, Jn och dehessahoond # D 53¢ 
Rraided, White Cotton or Spot. ®# B *3é 
Massachusetts, White ..... + 82 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab......... #2 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, No’'s 7 to 12........ 24¢ 





No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra, 
Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, seeees Cevecaccecce ccs 40¢ 







A quality, White, . 
B quality, Drab, 
ftalian He , Wh hite 
{ Hoop, ati 
ee ee Picture— 
List Oct.,’00..... 85@10@85k 108 108-5% 
Cradies— 

GAIN... cccccccescccccccceecMI124S 
we HO toned C Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
Cases, 100 Pion $4. Dy at factory. 

D._M. Steward Mfg. C 
Jumbo Crayons............ gr. $3.50) 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. Fg. 50 nr 
Soapstone Pencils, ee Set | 

GPE, «0 c0ns coseesced 

Rotting Mill Crayons.. 
Railroad Crayons (compc 

sition) gr. P32, 00 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: 


Red, Blue, Green ...........- ® gro. $4.50 
en casing y # gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........# doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # dos. $6.50 
Crow Bars—<‘ce Bars, Crow. 
Cuitivatere— 
Inte Cutlery, Ts ver le any: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hansilton and 
REGIE. 6c accnccceqavescos # doz. $3.00 


.# doz, $2 50 
. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives. .... @doz, $3.00 
No, 77 Medium Knives......# doz, $2.50 


ach ite foe Co. ose =n a 


Wm, Rogers & Son. 
Simeon L, & Geo. H 















Red Devil. ene OF 
Smith & Hemenw "0% 
Woodward......... 40% 
Meat and Food— 

eopcesttaraueannl weinindés tunes 

ao DG dbe sens 4 5 
Is c0cbed 5 87 si0 $25 860 $60 
Enterprise -25@25K 7465 
CBs. ccveve oo eo ae 22 82 
iceanas $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 86 
Dipon’ 8.8 Gos y capeanes gossnuctes OR ERE 
ee: 00 817. 00 $19.00 $30. 00 
Idea . AR W@SO% 
Little Giant, ? “dos... . 40% 
Nos. 305 sree 312 940 $22 
$35.00 00 $44.00 $72.00 —, 


N.E FootC Snare  aeeees es sa 
New Triumph No, 605, #® doz. see. 00" 


&10@ 10% 

Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; = 2 ar 
| errs +94 SSR SSt * 
No 1....$2.00 “ach “No. 2. $2.50 each 
Woodruf's, POG 03.00 . 9 BORG AON 
onene' sbeshebbansdee gin90  sinan 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@304 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C................ 
Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x8, ‘30x90. Boe 


Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12.....,.40% 
. M. Mast Mfg. Co. 
‘Slaw Cutters, i Knife So avounne 8 doz. $8.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter ‘and n orn 
CE: cxesandenen ainenkee # doz. $4.00 
Sterling $6.00 each. 727777": ©: onesene 3344% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


ETE. a0.0 cnn in coh ehein deenaleal 40% 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr. --815@$20 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... .822@336 
All Tron, Chane oer. 91 

ron, AP. ..+0d0zZ, $4.25 

Enterprise aie ap . ne op donseceonn nO SS £0¢ 
National, ® doz. — 1 $l; sy —_ 40¢ 
Sargent’s, ca doz.. 604 
Sargent'’s \o ‘ind Mae 





Washe 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16, 00. . 50&10&104 
BOOMER. ...... nine enononracsdtsdccevid 33'4% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’ 8 Lmproved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers, ® doz.. 
Iwan’s Perfection Post meas Digger... 
doz. $°.50 
Iwan’ 8 Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz $7.50 


escce ‘a doz, $15.00 


Kohler" 8 Universal... 


Kohler’s Little Giant....... ¥ doz. $12.6) 
Kohler’s Hercules..... o +++. ¥ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s — seceeeee dt doz, $9 #0 
Koh'er’s Rival.. auiers doz. $8.5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ $7.50 


a doz. 
Never-Break Post Hole Diaigers } doz. 
iO kx c0s>cadddtlicbiccs 


bors. heree Compusses. 


ors e ipines. 
Phill ps’ , Style E, «+B Suz, $10.50 
rhillips’, style 077, Ba n. .® toz, $8.0) 
Phillins’, stvle x- -¥, join P dug, 811. 
Vorter’s Plain, No.6.... -.# doz, $6 75 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70. ® doz. 31''.4) 
Te I, ccbushasetgel<tace venue $9.00 
Porter's No, 44...... wocccccescccccccc eGo te 

















March 24, 1904 


ee 





Drawers, Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, @ doz. $9.50; 
“ § with Bell, $10.00; No, 6,with Gong, 


Tacker's Sot. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; ‘_ 4, $13 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls..... ecervvede . 105 
BR, Wie Op AB W. vncnteccccceitaces 4085% 
Goodell ‘Saeommeaie Drills. 40&5@408 10% 
spas’ s automatic Drilis Nos, 2 ant 


Na celal innt ace te bateee Btne<aqaul gato 
Jennies Drill Points.......... 1s &1% 
Millers Fails Automatic Drills oe as 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .............. 
Ratchet, Parker’s ...........6. seis AO 
Ratchet, Weston’s....-.-.--.-.. o0ee DAS 


Ratchet, mere Fa 
Whitney’s Hand IL ‘No. i, 916. 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00......... 3334% 
Twist Drills. 

Bit Stock...........6%#10@ ere 

Taper and Straight Shank 
60k 10@ 60e 1045 5% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..4i@75c 
painen esorey Holder and Driver, ¥ « doz. 
ne 


; 4in., $7.50 6-in., $9. .40% 

Epos’ Seow Driver = beosasotd 4 

Champion sceccccocee Wr ebsee cos cose 006 00% 
peocn a ton Nissin ha daehennes Wes chenasenete 60% 


rey’ *s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 Bos 
Ger Double Action Ratchet.. 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&10@50&1 oxioass 
Hurwood. 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.. 
hew’s Monarch....... 
Millers Falls, Nes, 20 and z 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41 
genta lidng Re 






New Engen Specialty Co.. -- 50% 
Sargent & Co.’ 
Nos. 1 and 60. begeoenebuceaceces 50& 10& '0% 
A cchessctiecces é oneven Gn 14 
Nos, 20 and 40,........cccccccsess TO&10% 
Smith & HerenwayCo_..._........ 4 ao 


H. D. Smith & Co's, Perfect Handle.. 
Sealer 8 R. & L. Co.’s 
ge SS Veraaes Handles%@s0& 10%: 0s 
wiosences eacsccesees  U@70R10&10% 





Eave Trough, Seivanized 


Territory. L.C. L. 
A. Hastern.....0.. cas ee* oo. 0eS0RI108 
sR ih ttinne + ednaneatl 80d 1085S 
| ee 
Souther n.....ccceress sevee TER16KS 
Be ince cecduncs TER 1ORSS 


Terms, 2% for cash, Fac a shipments 
aenerailu de’ 


See also Conductor Pioe aad Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 





Factory shinments... ° .60% 
Perfect Elbows (5. 8. & _ Desved.< «eos BO 
Emery, Turkis 
ry, Mane 54t0150 Flour 
Ki Bes Seeeccccactle Oe SMe Bue 
bo BOGB ......--. ib, 54e 5%e She 
Kegs..........lh 5¢ 6c 


10-lb cans.10 in ease 64e Ze 6¢ 
10-lb.cans.less than 10.10e 10e fe 
“ae lots 1! 03 tonaa discountof 
satenctors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lennon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s ,. 


Walling’s.......... eae ee teen ae 0% 
Cord and Weight— 
Sl atin cisseddesheccahench tase eid « 
cets— 
off Yiaed Tehsecke on "tec pat 50@ 508 104 


Metallic K i, Leather Lind70@ 70¢ 10% 


ne COUAP «ooo e eee cccccces AO@AOE 10% 
, on. tae 704 10@,"5% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
a Key sieve csi saseas "6ageeb vee 6U&10% 
OP iccesanarenss cigdacy ens esces coos --O0% 
We ‘st BPO ii e8 «05 sevoujavedss wei wars 
Johr: 8ommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. OR 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. ...60% 
John Sommer’s pegs Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer!’ sI. X. L, Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommers Heliable Cork Lined 


50&10¢ 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined, .60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined... .. 50% 
John So:nmer’s No Br~-nd, Ce lar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. ...404% 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar aii Ras 
mprove an OB. cc ccccnvcseus 5% 
Self Measurin: ‘ _ 
408104 


En 
iano’. os. $36.00...... .... 40& 10% 
F "1 yoo OS asa gi 40K 108 

en os— 

Se Mate, ae 
omes o— 

Files) t revised Nov. 1, 15¥y, 
Best Brands......... 705 @ 70k 10058 
Standard Brands. 75&5@75e10e 10% 
Second ae veares 75h 100 10@8085% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Toners. rubs’ list, July 24, 


T cksccteo FPP OP ence eeee eee et eesene 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices 
Inch,... | 15 17. 19 21 2h 







Per doz.$2.°5 3.75 4.50 
P.,S. & W.Co....... 30&10@i08 
Realing Hardware Co................. 60% 

PD « nceddeerccccs 608108104 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger. " 
doz 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, e Saco 
WOGPY. 600.0580 nedende bec dee 50&10&108 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light., 


6uetoe 
Fodder Squeezere— 
See Compressors, 








THE 


March 24, 1904 





Sargent’ sC. 8S, New List... 


Forks— aon 
Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; Heavy Hammers ‘and 
Hay, 2 tine...... cose OOIORSS Under $lb........le Ue ) 
Boys’. & Fish,2 tine.. nl 8toslb an hc + 80@80k10% 
Hay't Boys’, 3 tine...... 605% | Over 5 tb. | Ib. foe wes 
aon Boye 4 tine ... J a ee Wilcinson’s Smitis’......9}44c@10c lb. 
Hoy Header, longStine = ..6.% Aan dies. cot Handles— 
eader, UME ese veeeee ; 65% Gee, FUOM., Geee sc cece eeeee. 49@50G5S 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Stel "10208 | Tioe’ Rake. dhe... sas seh@I0E SA 
sear & Se puso ++ BOLL ES Fork, Shovel, Spade, &e. 
ao ae 6 tine..... bree: < Tong Handles..........--- L5@5IR5% 
PAGING. ..eee--seeseeecreees TO@2AL) DP Handles .......cccsscssecesee 40% 
Potato er, 6 line. ......60L1U% Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
Sugar Beet 0... .0. «+ MOLIOK) geting’... ccc ceeceeeneceee cesues 4085% 
Coke & Coal wsseees 40108 | Champion....... 2. ....ce. eee 45@45& 10% 
H-avy Mill @ Street .... . SE IE xo nds cnsccuncugsecachades-auemne 50% 
toma ay BOOS viv ednscceccan ses ste Mechanics’ Tool Handle.?é 
Vitor: Mamas. .000°00.050002.22. 7th | Auger assorted. ...9P0, $2:50@.82.05 
Victor, Header.. ....-..... cece. ..0e-- 86958 | Brad Awl.......+.... gro. $1.65@$1 
Cuamesen, Hay. hanced aaeeetassakeed ‘ A % on os orew . 
Champion, Manure................ N&e t od Firmer, gro. ass’¢ 
See ce seseie cen B88 4 eee 
Columbia, Manure....... ......... eats ; 
Columbia, Spadi aa spas “708104 Hickory Tanged oa Fase '. 
Fg 00; 6 tin tine. 10, 86.00. oy i tine ¥ dos. Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
Cc. Potato Dig: $1 75@$31.95 


W. & C. Potato Digger............ 60&1216% 

eme eee ee Gee eee. . 

2 . B0R20R7T 4S 
658 1585% 


Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
Acme Manure, 4 y 9 


$1.45 @ $1.60 

















Dakota H eece eovccecs + Is Yack hee : > 
Jackson Steel Barley... ae Be 1554 Hickory Socket Framin er i 
Kansas Header... .66%_% @$1.75 
W.& C. Favorite Wood Barley ‘t'tine, | File, assorted... 9rd. $1.30@$1.46 
# doz., $5. ins 6 tine, $6.00 nme ye Hatchet, Ave, dc... rr. 5 
Plated. See poons. hand Saw, Varnished, doz .80@85c 
Not Varnished,. .. .......+-65@75e 
Fountains, Stock— Hhens Hivadies: @ 
Double Dewey...........+-.-. # doz. $13.00] Jac doz.30e; Jack Botted...... 5c 
Frames— Saw—- For?, ‘doz. ....45c; Fore, Bolted.. 2 
White, mee ty Bar .per doz, 75 Chapin- Stephens Co.s 
Red, Stra Bar,per doz $1.004$1.26 Corving rool.. mane 
é BEL. sersce @ U% 
ae Brace, mp do0z.$1.40@1.60 Fite and Avi i rn ne 
reezers ice Cream— aw and Plane. AON 
Screw _ Driver 40040& 10% 
Fruit and tots Seer Millers, Falls Adj. and Ratchet Ae 
See Presses, Fruit o Ye andles..... 4& 
Nicholson Sim} jlicity File Ais undle, 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. BPO. cececonee seeoed, covvcee+SDSQS190 
nt se— Per 7 ra Hangers— 
aia 3901 | watts quoted per palr, watthow tract 
Waterrocy pingie Taped. 3. - and Turter we Hangers per double set 
aterproo. ‘aped.. with trac Cc. 
Waterproof Triple Taped, .5.15 Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
G Grovve, Regular: : 
ates, Molassesand Oll—| Jmch........ 5 4 5 6 3 
> Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.60 1,95 £.50 
Stebbins’ Pattern,...30@5@80k16L5% | Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
— Check Back, —_ ar 
Pa ll Osis cicdensence aeons" Doz. ae “$1. “0 tos 050 3 oo 
50¢10k6@ 50k 0b 10458 | aiith Mig. BF seas ae ae 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: Reliaole No. 1 per.d °z. $100 
Marking, Mortise, ete. 50 108508 108 108 Reliable No. 2........... per.doz. $15.00 
Scholl's Patent........ Ne Ie@5ee 10108 icags Spring B re ara 
Door Mangers... 2°2.0.....4..- SU@OEI0E Cpeage Seeing Sus 254 
Fuiton’s But Gauge, htm nak uh sinh cel 30&10% | Oscillating ° 
Stgaley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
e. 20@ 208108108 | Qe iecore ME 
Ge ewsétherpes.. 254 | Ba olm & Moore 1 
Wire. pas beneceneees OOee cocccee: ore Elevator 
Wire P..8.& W.Co.......... e+ ++. B0&10% chaliroad.. 
Gimlets— Single Cut— |“T%ose aries ® 
eft Notet, Axierted.s gro. $1.40@1.50 genet Bearing. veescereeess80810% 
etal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 5 
ail, Wood Handled, dossrted.— | paride salons. a 138.35 
£” 0. $1.75@2.00| Parlor, New Model. eve neeB.55 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assorted Parlor New Champion... ......#2.25 


aro. $!. 25@4.50 Barn Door, Stanaard.! sud 1C& Loe 52 


eee 
























CGiass, AmericanWindow | Covered......2...2: i 50a 10&10% 
See Trade Report, _ Special. isos +» 50&10& 025% 
awrence Bros.: 
s, Level— Advance. 
asia $Eone tie Co.... ... 60@60&10&10% | Cleveland 
Glue—Liquid Fish— a 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush... ..25@50%} New York 
Cans (% pis., pts., qts., % = Peerless... 
eg ales cle nade cle @13% —— 
% wing, . 
International Giue Co. (a i ee Union, No. 43, $5.00: No. 45 $7. Oo: a 
Grease, Axle— Meiiines Min Oo: 2 
Common Grade........ gro. $1."0@5.50 | ™ No. 1 Special. $15...........60&10% | = 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . .10-m pails, ea. s5¢ No. 2,Standard ee 8081061 = 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bz. # doz. 1 winged Hauyers, $1'........0....! 502 12 
Crips, Nipp! 1.20; 2 $2.00 Meyers’ High ian. coves sOU% $ S 
. m > 
Perfect Paipple eee st " Yaindy pore REpOR os snl = 
Griddies, Soapsten Never Jump Hinge. “Buk 10¢ | 2 
Pike @. cceses see OS! 903346 10% Peerless.. 60105 | = 
ton Perfection TUX5S | S 
narindstones— i fa Phenix TOxis | 
Piclelgerigdnone, enc. itonub | Warners ia i 
ike 0: 60% 
fmproved Family Grindstor es, Richards Mfg. Co.: | 
rinch, per doz.. $2.00 B34g% Pioneer Wood Track No.8 ......82.% 
phe Mowe Kuifé and n 5] Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... $2.5 
Grinder, each.. .......... $4.00 Imp’d Steel Track No. 7......... 2.70 
Velox pau Be exteg, inounted, Angle ime’é ee ee ae th sansa Bs 
eR AS EE a el Tr 9... 
So rare each, Ball B’r'g Stvel Track No. 10 ...#2.50 
Hatters and Ties fete peeieel Peete" 
— er B’r' ck No. 
Corert A 8.3 ° Ball B'r’g Steel Track No. i3.. |$2. | 
Roller Br steel Track No.14. $265] 
i Ball e rolley Track No.15_ ..40% 
cia ae Woes" + Ball “Beatin yy — 
Web and Leather Halters.. - - 70% Track v.16 Shits dehibel, weeded . 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.......70% Silent Adjust sbie Track No. i8.. 
Sisal Rope Halters. ................ & 20% Auto Adjustoble Track ane 22... .40% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% Trolley 8B. D. No, 17.... 81, 
Sisal Rope Ties...................5 6& 10% Trolley F. 4 oy 1. . 82. 
Hamm Trolley >. 0.1 $2. 
Handled Hammers— Roller Bearing D.D.No,35... "7005 
Helier’s Machinists’..40&10@40&10&10¢ Roller Bearing U.S. B. B. D..... T0&5% 
Heller’s Farriers.... 40&10@410&10&10¢ Anti Friction B. D...... o6 003.105 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1,2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, Ives’ Wood Track No. 1.........$2 
nti sin<snkvecceees - 406108 Ga10¢ Ives’ kmp’d Wood Track No. 2.. : = 
Peck, Stow & Wiicex:! - 40&10&5¢ | Safety Door Hanger Co.: | 
Fayette Ii. Plumb: torm King Saftey........-..... 607 
umb, A.E. Nal. SRT sass seiraTgs U. 8. Standard Hinge.. ........ (Og 
one 808 TM4es@s0eivetigeds | “Rome Parlor Ball Be a Po OK 
Machinists’ Hammers30.&5@508 10454 Ajax Hinge Door. .... tee 6 | 
Riveting and Tinners’ x Parlo or Door. .........50&10&5% 
4082! Gave i0&IKgs a Sawigne atée ca ceninainaenie. abl 60% 


. 


IRON AGE. 




















O. K. Roller Bearin 
Prindl 
Richar 
Richards? Steel Track.. 
Spencer Roller Bearing... 
Tandem Nos. land2. . 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing . 
Velvet. 


idan 608 LORS = 
Wileox Aaditoriaii Baii ie | 


Wood Trac 


Paggage “ar Door........... oaan 
Climax Anti-Friction 50k 106 
ilevator.. ose 406 | 
i cccnnens>: . 0% | 
Freight Car Door. -.- 60% | 
taterstate, . SOK106 | 
Lundy Parlor Door.. 50&10 
PEG veehowdons sce .». 60% 
Matchless........ BO KIC 
UE iccay dcede' i veceed Tk 54 
PO NE reveceuuicoecccese DIKING 
Rallroad, .......... ecees cece e DORIS 
Ben, CE BPO ve cocncsegs: déeded 60% 
Street Car Door...,..............50% 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500..... 50&10¢ 
Unaerwriter’s Fire Door......... 4" 
Wild West Warehouse Door...._5' 
Zenith for Wood Track......! Sud we 
A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
De iddiddededaceteudandes wus A0&104 
Pans ccsvcvecccocacadseussceenen 
Perfection........ devadsasdvbyoadd 606 | 
Pilot.. ince ane 
Taylor & Bogegis F’ vy Co.'s Kidder’s 
Roller Bearing......... 50&15& 10&5% | g 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: ® 
Bike Koller Bearing ........ 60£10¢ | 2 
C. J. Roller Dense. aneaueel 60&10¢ | © 
Cycie Ball Bearin.z.. oodindalie 8 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... «» 40% | = 
Ives, Wood Track ............ WK10% | S 
LT. Roller Bearing....... HO&L0&54 4 
New Era Roller Bearing. ... .. .5u&10% | > 
S) 
8 
3 
s 
PI 
a 


Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 
WilcoxElv. Decrees Li2and 122%, be 
Wilcox Ely. Door, No. 132.. 

—— Fire Trolley. 


Roller 


Wileow "te Roy Noise less Ball 

OGTUNE ts 60 0008 bseedeessescqcedd 
Wilcox New Centur ey. BietOg 
Wilcox K. steel Track........ Su 
Wilcox 0. K. Trolley.............-! 50% 
Wilevox Trolley Balt Bearing... .40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 

DE OUERacs. .. a: sebenans 40% | 
For Track, see Rail 


Hangers, Garment— 
Wena es Bs CA Wa daccatesadancc 70&10% 
Gate 
Myers’ Patent Gate Leteers, # doz 


net .4.50 
Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz...... 50% 
Hatchets— 
BGUOr Wal. 0c cccdsccvececces 40@50% 


Heaters. Carriage— 
Clark, No. 3, owe No. 8p, $2.75: No 8x, 





$3.25 3 Ro. 1, SalO COGN. .0...ccsee cove 1% 
Clark Coal, #0. 73 PB OB.cccercccccssece - 10% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara ; Clark's 0. £.; Clark's 
Tip: Bure.) 

Biiicncqens see 3 5 

Doz. “ait $086 1.75 3.50 


Mortise Shutter: 
"fe oF. O.S8., on: &c.) 


saenageces % 2 &% 
air. * $0.70 65 60 58 
Mortioe eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
I ‘No. sassiddace 8 1% 2 


Doz. $0.76 70 65 
North’s sforais Blind Fixtures, No, 





2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Bric 
ail TN bn sn ntinch Reneenaadhtntiedenen 
a 5s ase aa +70 
PR INUED .cccanceconcsevéurs 
saeate, Hoa. 1. 85,11 B38 ...6..<62 


70&10@75% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wrigmtevitte H’dware Co.: 


S.,Lull & Porter...cco....csw0? 5% 
Leash Lall & Porter..... Cccccedescess 15% 
Queen City Reversible............... 754 
erenger’ s Positive Locking, nm, 1 ie 
Shepard’ is Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 00. 5 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. i aa 
1968, Oid’ Patén; Nos, i73°& 6.0.2"... 19 


Tip Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3& 5 
oe Gravity Locking, 3 Nos. i,3 &* 


snepards’ “Doubie’ Locking, ‘Nos, ee 


Champton Gravity, j ocking, No. 75.. Won 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No, 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 54........... 75% 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103 70% 
i - . Co.’s Mortise Gravity Sean 


2. 
Whippie’ 8 Patent Automatic. - 


Gate Hinges—— 
Conte or Shepare: =a sets: 2 
Os ieaxsagiat sede 2 


Hinges ‘with Latches. ga00 2.70 5,00 


Hinges only....+e00..81.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches ‘at covceesss 029 «70 .85 
New England: 

With Latch.........d02 ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing: 

With Latch........ 02, ....@$1.75 


Without Latch.....@0%, ....Q$l.35 
Western: 

With Latch....ce-.0.0c...02. $1.75 

Without Latch...........d0z. $1.15 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark’ pdes. neem, eed 


No 
Hinges with Latches...$2.00 2.70 5.00 


Hinges oaly..... Oreeecces 1.40 2.95 8.89 
Latches oniv.......... 70 «70 1.35 
Spring Hinges— 

Cast gro... .39.09@9I.50 


Hi 
Non-Holdback, Cast —s 





J. Bardsley 





73 








Bardsley s Non-Checking ee 
Floor Hinges sieeandndakiheesadualee 


Bardsle = 5 Patent Checking..... ise { 
Bommer | 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges49< 
Bommer Spring Hinges.......... 40% 
Chicagy Sprrag Butt Co.: | 

Chicage spr.ng Hin e ar 
Triplo End S: ring H ns ges.. ... 50% | 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor | 

HINO. ...... soe. ee ees eeseee. 00% | 
Garden City Engine House... 25% 
Keenc’s Saloon D. 52 | 


Columbian Hdw. Co 





Acme, Wrt. Steel. ........... 0. .+.-30% 
ck caccdu, cceeneadene 25% | 
American. . seas 30% / 
Columbia, No. i4_...« ee gr. $9.00 | 
Columbia, No. 18....... gr. $25.00 | 
Columbia, Adjustable, Me, 7.8 e@.! 
$12.00 | 
Som. age 7. DistiGa sy ecemmnceal 
over Lea’ P gr. $12.50 
Oxford, new list...........cce+«e« 0% 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 

Matchless......... aad. ae 
DE PEE Dvadcasas cecnucees 45% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co: | 
Crown Jamb Hinge............... 40% 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.<5¢% | 
Royal Ball ym Floor Hinge.. 15% | 
The “rover Mfg. 


ay ‘Extra 10% often given on on mostof these Hingea, 


Ideal, No. 16, Sechelite, ¥ gr$12.50 
PROGR WO. 4. .cccacddicdese # gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1........... gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting.......35% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list ~ 


15, 1901: 

Light ‘Strap Hinges....... .80@5% 
Heavy Strap Hinges 80208 10% S 
Light T Hinges.......75@1085% g 
Heavy T Hinges... T5R5S | \5 = 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. —<— 4 © 
Hinge Hasps......«0-.e-. OR | Fe 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. "30ce0d 108 | S 
Cor. Ex. Heavy P- ..-c6.-- 8020 J § 
6 to 12in.... . lb. 34%e 
Screw Hook 5 hto20in ...... lb. 3 - 


and Strap. } »» to; 18 iM. 00 ...alb. 2540 
Serew Hook and Eye: 
Me OW SOMO. és cccucede saccae '@ 
Sp-inch ranted -cune oweedse aecoels © 
ENCR. ... 200s c 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 I8inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. . .32.00 2,25 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 
Gale. Fun'el.$3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 Be doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.20 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Masons, Bte. — 
Cleveland Wire Goring | Co. 


aS each $1.45 
Beeld Bete. .ccccccscece waveees each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,....cccsses 
608 10@608 108 108 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899..-cccccceesse 
20@,10¢ 10% 
D. & H. Seovil.. sae - 5% 
Handied— 
Auq. 1, 1899, List: 
Field and Garden.,....... ++» 708 10% 
Smith’s Patent .. ....e00-. occ 0 50% 
Meadow & Rhode Island......... 75% 
Black Diamond ....,..... 708 10% 
Mortar and Street......70@10@104 
WOME scccads...oncestes 7541244 
Cotton..... ee 
Cotton ( lo per. Beea ecccee ZO@1ZNG68 
Weeding Ho0es......0+4... 66 15% 
Steel Weeders ........... 66 15% 
Malleabie Weeders ...... COak 15% 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe.......... 75&7 


wae ae Crescent Cultivator Hoe 








‘ad at veeeee 75&10% 
Fe} Eoin Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight.. .........# doz. 
Junior Size - 8 doz, $4.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz. .$4 60 


¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75220% 


poy eel Easy ........cocetO@l0% 
WRETOR FIOM. cccaaceccese encecse cacces coe 
W.& C. Ivanhoe........ eeecce 2% 
B. B. 6 in , Cultivator WOOtin seaesas $2.15 
B.b, 84 fa ca”. badded’ ctamnenseenens 3.85 
Acme Weeding. . . doz., net, $4.35 


W. & C. Lightning Shumfe Hoe, R Gaks 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 46&@10s 
Door— 
ING. 0 oc00cne dues crenichestenndal das 50s 
NAG Whose vvcceresascésosuesicaccces 45% 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson “tle Holders and File Han- 
dies 33446@ 


Hooks— 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 


Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Readin, ng.. so-so eee ee DOK1OS 
Bird Cage, , Sargent 8 Sapp 6un 
Cc ellingS Sargent’s L: ah an sago-sscoeseemne 
Clothes Line, Reading List............! Mg 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 50&20&10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..50@5)&104% 
Clothes Line, Stowei:’s 20% 
Coatand Hat, Readin: 
Crat and Hat, Stowell’s’ aa 

Coat and Hat. Wrightsville 








Harness, Reading List... .... 

GE MENEION OL onccccn cotheseccsaced 
School House, Stowell's........ eayesesa wus 
eer 
iis eocccess otcece--- SOPIO“ 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. . --70L10@ 75 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: "or 
SN CRON hs <ctuncdtecces ae, 7 

10 Case WR débats 45 icdvacede eax 70&10% 








Tt 





Wire Goods Co: 


Bs bhnsni0se0es one povesecenteges H0&104 

UNMET ..cecccccsccccce seccccves sosesses Wu 

CO e ki ccsesce svcee .. csvccst 70 210% 

CHF ncccccccccccccccce coccsesscess . 

VY BNO G ck iicie dsv0c stdbedsvokecs WO s 

ee eee ee 1 
Wrought ‘Iron 


Box, 6 in., per doz, $1.00; 3 in in., $1.25; 
i0 in., $2. 50. 
Cotton.. wooso banat a $1.056@1. 25 
00) 
Wrought Stap 68, Se Pe okt 


-Aenaiignooin, - 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; ne 
Grass,......Nos. 1 


DN ov ceCistcccce oe $1.50 178 00 
Common. .. $1.30 1.30 140 1.60 
Potatoand Manure .... von ELIS 


Wh fletred,....scccseccesceclOs M@Ec 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
Brass... .oe...cee +++ OOG1I0E10Q@70% 
Malleable Iron ......70@5@70ad 1% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self as 
Gate and Doors Hook.. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn “Hooks, 


02, $5.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench’! tone 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
orse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
see Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition. . pute a § 
3-ply Standard ...... ft. 6 7 
iply Standard,...... ft. T@ 8 
8-ply extra...... e-cceeft. 84@ 9 
L-ply extra ..se...000.ft. 10 @10%: 
Cotton Garden, %%-in., reef 8G 
Low Grade .......csesees 3 c 
8 c 


Fatr quality........0+ 
From |, to 10..... ° venenenee 23%@3 c 
b. 344 


aaa8a 


| rons— Sad— 
B. B. Sud trons...... ° Shee 
Chinese Laundry... ea L34@5c 
Chinese Sad.......... lb. 4A@hac 
Mrs. aoe per “set: 

55 65 
68 81 78 
71 8h 81 
New Eng lind ey: lb... 84@he 


king— 
Pinking Irons............d02. 50@60 


60 


Soidering— 
Soldering Coppers 24 and 3. .19@20c 
SE Won oanied aan ees s Ona 21@2% 





Brass, Spun, Plain........ 254% 
ees. and Cast iron—See are. 


K 
UVES or, K itchen, &0.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, & 
Smith & Hemenway on 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co... ....... 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Corn— 
Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; 
oe.70 75; 92.10: Serrated, e. #0; 


Yankee i 3. St. 
sontee List.. 


356 
Cc, E. Jeauia ERS Nos. 45, 46. 60&1u¢ 
Jennings & rifio. pane 58, 80% 10% 1 0% 
one. wre-ccce VOGT eS 


atrous.. . 1 1 
Ln 4s Bc Wie a ncvsa ess. cd “Soa enase 
bene oot i Sty Gor, $6.50@7.00 

a aposenetes oF eB doz 
Iwan’ a Sickie Edge -. B doz. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated - B doz. $10.00 
Maine ..........- -® doz. $8.50 
Mincing—_ 
DUI aceacecscisnvktsccicn # gro. $13.00 
7 poetaneenes 
en -402. $3.00@3.25 
Weenies Su conube 18 doz. 83. 00.43.25 


obs— 

ts inch, Birch, or Maple, 

aoe) ber tip, gro ........-$1.10Q1.16 
Carriage, Jap, all sizcs..gro. 40 @1L5e 
Door, Mineral,........... doz, 645@ 7x 
Door, Por. Jap'd. oe “ 70@75e 
Door, Par. “doz. 9° 5@8. 16 
Bardsley’ 8 Wood Door, Shutter, &e ..154 
Picture, Sargent’s........... .. 60&10&10% 


acing Leather— 

L ging .& Belting Leather— 
Ladders, Step, Etc.— 

DMUO'S BlLOTCcvcrncecanvansisgsiccccscces 25¢ 

Myers Noiseless Store Ladders. 

adies— Melting=_ 

1. & 4. Mfz. Co, Low List 

P S.&W. 

Reading... 

Sargent’s.. 


Lant 


Dent, 
Ser: 
, $1.50; 














saab ohhh iaahiun 45&10¢ 
s- Tubular— 
Reqular ular No.0.doz ee 75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0, .doz. $4.75@5.25 
Hinge i Tubular. No.0 .doz, $4.75@5 2% 
Other Styles......... LOB 10Q@LOB10B5¢ 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1 234 tneh.......ccocco Kf 002.) 75 
= 5 Sinch 


aptinin nd oO tee) om 5@3.00 
heh fts,and Stands S es 
Stowe l's Badger, Cast Irom ....cec00. 80% 

Latche 


umb— 
Reqgin's Latches,w: thscrew.dz35@ 0+ 


Leaders Cattl le— 
| aE Pee ad 1 fi 
Covert Mfg. ae a 


THE TRON 


AGE. 





_ bifters, ‘Tra nsom— 


Syne 
Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 feet..cccorcese$%20 2.00 1.65 
| ere $1.80 1.70 1,30 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 405 


Silver LakeBraided Chalk, No. 0, 6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. ee 


Cotton, xe 314, $1.50; No. 


440 $2.50; Colors, No. 34 as 00 8 4 
: No. 4%, 2.75; i. ko. 8} 
250: Nova ae. No. 4 -. 20K 
ent and ‘Awning Lines: ah . Witte 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, +00 020% 
Clothes Lines, W hite Cotton: 50 153 
9 55 = . $3. 7 + ri) ft. . $4.00 ; 


rproo f Clothes, 50 1t., ? 
oa, we Gi) Ege, $240 A 00; Air Line 


Ou; Acme, $19. $17 00; 
Empire. siaGe paner end ein O rf. 
ole. $22, 00; Albermarle, gible rcliyae, 

13.50; Chicago, $12: tandard, 
11,00: Columbia. $9.50. 
Locks-— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks.....+. .3344@IIwye74s 


Door Locks, Latches, ¢ &o.— 
(Net prices are very often m 






these 
Readi ardware CO......eree..ceee 50% 
tL. fe. CO. .cesccosece eve cece 40 
dpansthoas sobhtas we the 40& 10% 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches... eee 
Elevator— 
BOWES, ......ccccccscccvcccccceces 000 0% 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Tron,.... TiBIORE@SI0L 5% 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. tec and Cann 
q 5@75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
lves’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Bragss........0....se00- 6216% 
CreseCeM..cccc.+ sees esecees 080 
BRA. «cccceedsny 6b egewesen toeet s6ad 62465 
Wrought Bronze and Brass. . + «SOR 
aa beseccovese och oscoupe 55% 
6 0.0 coe 6EsRswOeRs Sescsee veces net 50% 


M achines— Boring— 
‘om., Upright, Without Augers. .$2.00 
one ngular, Without Augers. $2.26 
ees ——. 
R.& E.Mfg.Co.: U 


Improved No. 8. $4.2 “an 1 TD Od 00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2. 8,38 
lin roved No.6. 2.75 
tenn an No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 8.50 
Millers’ Falls...... ..... 6.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power....... 
# doz. $48.00 
Fence - 
Wiliams’ Fence Sachines. +++.-@ach, $5.50 


Hoilsting— 

Moore's Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
POP BRB ing dvning tdebnba ss sduceiin «dude 30% 

Moore’s Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake. 20% 


ice Cutting— 

Chandler's, ........0.0.se0+e0ee....-15%102 
Wash hs 
Boss by mg ry Machine Per doz 
Boss No. t ee SP 00 
Boss No.7; —— Rotary 00) 
Champion | Sencar No. 1; 2854.00 
Standard Vn ion No. 1......00., 00 
Standard Perfection ............ . $26.00 
Cinti Square Western......... ++ 0830.00 
Uneeda American, Kound,, ...... 00 
allets— 
CCC eee eee eee 


Lignumvite........ cogcoseckoGe 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 


Bovcceerssscsecccsces eoeees DO@5EC 
washers... Vegetable— 60&10% 
ete (W.G. a sana aceeee 10% 


Mattes ke Mattocks, 


Milk Cans-—See Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee, etc.— 


Kuterprise Mfg. ge. > easoseae 
National, list Jan. 1, 1902.0 007°" 30% 
Parker ra Colurbiag ¥ letoria. S08 10@804 
Parker's Box and Side.. &10@60e 
Sun, No. 108°, 1 ® mill........ > don Ls 
Swift, Lane Bros Co................ .30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 

prices are generally quoted, 

OER te al! sizes. $1. 90@ 1.95 

EE J. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
o 


12 ih 16- 
High Grade 4.25 4.60 be?5 . a’ 








GOT 6 '.0 bss cosiccvcccceclicl eed 60857 
Great American. . em 
yon ET American Bail Bearing, new list.70 
SNES D6Sc5.0 006600 0's 600 66 chun'pshkt 
Poansyivasta ee SR as ions. 
Penns) lvania, Jr., —_ ear De. . Ot 
Pennsylvania Golf... ie ; i 
ennsylvania Horse...... ouets.c iia ot 
Pennsylvania Pony................. x! 
Palle del hia: ~ hee e nae 
<a ° 5t 
Style. A, all Steei... “gone 
Style E. High Wheel.,...... .70@10&5< 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list.. -40&5< 


alls— 
Cut and Wige. See Trade R 
Wire Nail- ond Brads, eserea 


List July 20,1899. . 85h 108 10Q@99% 

Hu ngarian, Fi nishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
re 

ed Soh ot AP. conse 
C.B.x....96 98 SB Sl Sh ..cccoce 40% 
Ch a ee We Wee 50¢ 
MaudS.. .25 23 22 21 21...... 50¢ 
Putnam...23 21 20 19 18 . . S8tqe 
New “ 19 18 17 16 16 “T6&10« 


Jobbers' special pmaninee iit 8@S8tEc 
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Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in 
Brass Head, .,5 .60 .70 .95 1,00 gro, 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Ni ppere, See Pliers and Nippers. 
off 
Mnched: Of list. 
On Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. 
Square, plain, ....0..0cscceres $5.10 
exragon, plain, . seencee $5.60 
es Cz T. & Rose. cccesceee 85.30 
exagon, C. a @B Mek ccce cis $6.00 


Hot Presse 
Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
uare ats"? 





akum— 
Best or Government.,........ % 644c 
NOVY. .o0ccreerccccsecccveccese sl. higc 
a Ma. OU Mancnssecceessecesee te 54%4c 


Piumbers’ ‘Spun Oakum,.....++..284c 
paerene lots 4c lb, off f.o b. ‘New 
or 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oiler 


Brass “tnd Copper 
Tin or 8 ° 
Zinc eeeeersceeseOrsesecese 
Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper.......A45@10@50% 
Tim or Steel. .seeeseeeees 75@ 754108 
cacao aah oss Sacks ah 68 
Or. ammers o.1 
0; No. 2 $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz.2 
wail ieat Bomion” Be ane 
CRN, cnn ntnnshanedsedsesecsces 
auuiieee Tube & Stamping Co.: 
ppring Bottom Cans... dees 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,...-+-- oe 2 660@ 608 10% 


Gpeners— Can— 


vo sooo S5c 
Tron Handle...... 25@27c 
S e, lron Hdie.. per i 385@0c 
a aeeaey doz. $1.75@$3.09 
Marvel.. -+-Per doz. $1.25 


oo decbocseccses 50% 
45¢ 











per doz. 
Sersececes oBOE Se 7 


Pi 


Asbestos Poking, Wick on Rope, 
1 
Rubbe 4@16c'b. 


Sheet, C, Teogeos oe EE 10c 
Sheet, C- 0. 


see ee eeeeee eoreees 18c 


DREGE, IG Eisxcdeccecccshoassl lhc 

Sheet, Pure Gum......scccevee 65c 

gy. Red.. sah aie Sahn aed a 2 50c 
enkins’ Standard, # B S0¢.. a 


ee 
American Packing 
Cotton Packing.. 
Italian Packing........ 
Sana ticssdsccceccennei e tb. 
Russia Packing...... +.+..8@1 


ts-- Creamery 
o REGS maser 3 


Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
s 

275 75 

Bottom. 2.30 


er eeeeeeeeee © 2. 






TY 9o.25 


iu 
2.00 
3.25 
2.80 
2.76 


Water. coer é6 
Water, Heavy.... 


ren 


Pp 
Sta 


2.50 
Dripping— 
se+e+ 60C10@ 60k 10854 
Ci Th pear 

‘ommon 

No. " oe 


2 
Per doz. $0.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.50 


Roasting and Bakin 
Regal, 8. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5. 50: 
10 $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25. 


Saver? # doz., net, Nos, ran $9.00; 400, 


Simplex, ® 
No. 40 o * 60 140 150 160 
$90.00 5.:0 42.00 81.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : 
Building Felt.......... 
Mill Board, sheet, is ise e 
= Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


ard i List 


Oe erent teeeere 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs, tu cay al 
Medium wt..30 lbs. to roll.g0,45Q0,50 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .30.65@0,.20 

Oo ater ' yo Sheat ing, 500 
St, 2 ° 1 pif, 6he 2 ply, 85c; 3 

v, $1.10; 1 ply, $1 28. 

Deafening Fei 9, 6 and 1% aq. ft. 
60 Bic AOW nese c's ences eee ee 841.00 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. feet per 


Norn. Yao % foods are ofien sold at 
delivered prices. 9 


Tarred Pape r. 


1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton.. 322 ‘—- 50 

2 ply, roll 108 sq. ia onihtam . 60c 

Sply roll BRR: Fears sc0nincse ‘78 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 sq, ft.)..««. 75e 


NoTE.—Abore prices 0 ten include de- 
livery, and are for Eastern territory, 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. In open 
territory much lower prices are current. 
R. R, M. Stone Surface’ + oo ing (roll 

110 8%. ft. ~ gob duswa tushes cocspeuteell $2.00 

. Sand and Emer 
Flint Paper and Cloth.. 


Fok 10@ 60% 














Garnet Paper and Cloth........... 25% 
Emery Paper and Cloth... .50&10@00% 
Parers— Apple— 
BOVOMBD, guss'ns sc eceicecedkes 
NGO SS... ans svees 
Bonanza Improved.. 
Really sepa i 
Kureka Improved. as 
Family Bay State........... 
proved Bay State, ..... *e doe “$30, 00 
ew L ightning boeceswebe sane @doz $7.50 
pending WE isésccvvedetdivet ¥ doz. $4.00 
RT eee # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98..............4% doz. $6.75 
White Mountain........... # doz. $6.00 
Potato— 
Pia # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............. # dos. $6 00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899 .......... 70@704& 10% 


Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— Escutcheon— 
GE. cnetscrencanng ode 60,608 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.... ,..6OQ@60# 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-6 in.......... +... 50810 ¢ 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in...csecsees 65" 
DNAED 0 saccee vive¥ersss ves say rveg TO 
Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel Carload Lots, 

f.0.b, shee 3 Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black. nized. 
i614, neemensos ss send 68% 53% 

sedate bbe bane owes 71 61% 
%4 to t 6 Pinth fea Vb asege 75% 65% 
7 to 12inch......es.. "718 61% 
Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 


Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2, in. 
New England sébhone ders 
oo pao and New sary abe iy 70% 

land, Delaware, East Penn.72< 
WV Weal Penn and West Va,.......73% 


essee 


4. OEE ere epee 75% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 75% 
TY ccteecveckwusse Sipiehe 77% 
Carload lots are generally delivered. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove ae 
L. C. L 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7. FO) $8 50 
6 in., per 100 joints.. 8.00 9.00 
7in.. per 1u0 joints.. 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane irons— 
Wood Planes— 





Bench, Firs nd quate. So AHOk5S@/0k 10% 
Bench Second qual..,,. .60@5@50e 10% 
Moldi IAG an aces gies aerenane 
e 
eS » sn 5&10@25%108105 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
Bench, Firs t Qualit Veg? 
Bench, Second Quality... 
Molding. ana ska $4 de cdse0 
Toy and oo: eoeneee eee 
Gage y gelt Setting ........... eccctccecce 356 
URBORs 2.00 csccsccccece eovecese oceececesO0% 
Iron Planes— 
°s (Stan! R. & BSI oc sede opens 
ve eae TEE 5H esta Oi og 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous ruane (Stanley R. & L. 
++. 20&10@20810810% 
seibdieene 60@60& 10% 


a Ree eee ee twee ee reer eee eeeeeeees 


Plane ‘lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
3085 @308 10% 
Beal WOR ids i dino 0 K0sdenen’ + icnapens't 30% 
Chapin- neeeeas © Co.. 30@30& 104 
Stanley a &L. | 20&10@20&10&104 
L&LJsw nite. 20&5@25¢ 
Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse.... -# doz. $8.50 


Plates— 
ee | 334 he 
Pie Plates (8S. 8. & Co.), 


eeeeeeeee 


Felloe.. 
Seif Sealing 


Piliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. -75@75Hh102 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25@ 

$1.30: 6 in., $1.45@$1.50 


Gas Pipe.. 7 Ss... 0. thdn 

$2.0) $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
Acme Nippers........ +++. 50@50&5* 
Bernard's: 


Cutting Sippers.. 


. ware 
Parallel, Pliers... ‘ 





on Pliers... “ 50% 
BOGE PIER occscgccovedceccececscosicgs 506 
Elm City Feave Puers............. 33les 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cv.: 
American Butt0.4,.........06. 75&10% 
COORD, ccasccceeccccecccoccccceregsscs 60S 
Improved Button...........+.. - TOX104% 
Reub’s Patters..... oocc.ccccceoce-ss 50% 
Combination and others.......... B83b44 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. 


and Toole i 2 10Q40k O&T08 
P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
306398108 
Swedish Side, End and Dingous! Cut- 
ting Pliers. <i. oe 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds..... ~-40% 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens Co.: 
Plaumbs and Levels 30G30& 
Chapio’s Imp. Brass Cor 4 \@40&10&10% 
Pocket Levels. .......+...--90@30&108 10% 
Level Glasses. .............. 68 
Disston’s Piumbs and Leveils........... 10% 
Disston’s Pocket*Levels................ 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s [ron .. B& 10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, Adjustable. 


Stanley R. & L. Co ...? ronseqsectnnn 


sccccel 10&10% 
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Stanley’s Duplex......... QW A2Q*ILITING ‘Qneh Putleyve~ 
Woods’ Extension. ........0--.e00. +. ti 3344% | Common Frame ; Square or Rounc 
_ End, per doz., 14 and 2 in, ,.16@ i 
ao 
Poachers, Ess Auger’ Mortise, no Face Pia e, pe: 
ffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # ae. dus. M4 and fin... .. 0.6... W@W 
Ney Soar oe eee ee Auger Mortise, with Face Plate. p 
8 .00; No. 4,912.0. ... ccocccd --se0e dos., and 2in. ....  M@1I 
Points, Claziers’— Ns vac ok batehak 14in,, fe: 2in., 1ve 
ulk and 1 lb, papers.... .lb, 6\4c Coepunon, Sense, 134 In... # dos. 18¢; 
ID NTR onc 0685 0266s ceccise bo. : ¥ox-All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in. # doz 50 
j-LD, PAPCTE.seccceecccs os s+++: lb. 644c Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .. - 
ln naan dn inén dieing hi senieaiael WRN 
_Pokes, » Animal— ® doz. $3.25 ee ae (in, i6e; in; 02 
4g ad'son Hawkeye....... I. No. 26, Tro 1 es Ly ¢; 2in.. 16'4¢ 
_Madison Western........# doz. $4.00 Star ine a a ‘ sige: 4 2in., 19¢ 
Police Goods— "Pusen — ‘Blocks 
9 25 
I sn yarns ta ei A: Cistern......- panessietiows 60@6 &1% 
vee ee E Fitcher NE iicciuruaned 80@80 19% 
Polish—Metal— WOM cn ocacecken exegnadel HO@5udk 1.4 
prestoline Le No. 1 8 pt.), # om. rs Pump “‘Leathers— 
$3.00; No, 2 (1 Qt.), $8. 7%........... 40% | Plunaqer and Lourr Valve —Per gro.: 
Pre 'stoline NGS cia kn aches onde 408102 Ineh 2 al 2% * 4 
Ge borge William Hoffman : "ge 0 2.50 9 95 wy 
.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, % as ée @ vo ~~ 
dos. 50¢; # r. $4.50; %® boxes Inch.. Ss 3% She 3% 
doz. $1. #5; 1 boxes, # doz. $2. 35” $3.30 3.60 385 4.10 bw 
8 L quid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; | Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
r. 2) 3 3 h 
ottssentt Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. Inc PB. 3.35 ie 6.00 
1.75 
Wysn's Whlte * Silk, 34 pt. cans, ® Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). .. 50&10% 











AGF. 








Contractors’ ee Diaphragm n 2 





GOR: ceancciccuanegoednsuedieetancseeee ae wei $18,000 
Stove Daisy Spray Pum ® doz. $7.20 
Black Eagle Benzine Pasto, 5 b cans .. Flint & Walling’s Pitaat’ Mail dee list).55% 
Fiint & Walling’s PitcherSpont........ 80% 

Black Eagle Liquid, 4 vt.come # doz. 75¢ | National spec:alty Mf, Co., Measur- 
black Jack Paste, 3 B cans. ¥ Bro Bee | MR. $5.00... cgscceeeeneeerseeennerens 30% 
Black Kid Paste, § ® can... .. each Coe 65 | Mechanical Sprayer ...-....------ +. 87.20 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, - $10.00. veeeee Mver’s Pumps. low list............+.++-50% 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. st eeteenses Myers’ Power PuMD6........0s00-cese0e 5G 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........+...+.+++ » Myers’ Spray Pumps................-++ 550% 

Fireside. . ebineaeehs 00eeeaeke Grn ae neh 
Gem. ¥ ge. #4 ‘1.50 Lil eaeteats: x4 Os saatns NOP ve, good, .doz. 65@70e 
Tok Mltiicsccotonnnen ei aa SE #950 | Spring. single tube, good quality... 
eriess Iron Ename OZ. Cans..... 00 
er # doz. $1.50 | Revolving (i,tubes)...doz. $3.50@3.75 
Wynn’s: Bemis & Call Co. ’sCast Steel Drive....50% 
Bick s Silk, 5 ® .. «s+each 70¢ | Bemis & Call Co.’s Check............+. 55% 
Black Silk, 4g ® box. # doz. $1.0 Benard Spring Belt Punches. . . BGS 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box - # doz.30.75 | Lodi Spring Belt Punches.............. 50% 
Black Silk, '¢ pt. liq. 112.8 doz.$1.00 Morriit 8 No. I fei, ).Bdoz., $15.00 oh 
_ 0. 2, R doz. $22.50..., 

Poppers, Corn Hercules, each $7.50.. 50% 


ig . Be pene rmnrecnnes oi $9.00 


gro.$10.00 
ih ote Be Square.. sseeeeee GrO. 11.00 
2qt., Syware.....00e--- eoee Gro. 18.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
fi., 46¢; 6 41t., 8¢. 
Steel Hitching Posta, Gach... ..c0- 


Potato Parers— 


«+0 01.30 






30% 
Mee 
: Td 
# D ide 
TOR 
DS 
10 





Niagara Hollow Punches. . 
Niagara Solid Punches... .. 
Paragon spring iselt Punches.. 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co... 
Tinners’ Hollow, P..S ‘’ W.Co. §5@23&5% 
Tinvers’ Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., # doz., 
$1.44. "60% 


ee eeeeee eeeereeese- 


Rai Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door: Flange Scr_w 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 

5g 4% ON. 
$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 









Smull. Med. Large. 
See Parers, Potato, eis J 50 , 1 n vee ieee: 
se lue— ing Door, Iron Painted..2@2 4c 
recites tas eine 40% _— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
TIMED. corcerccccccescccercrseecceedO® ith Mia: Co. N Oy oe oon 
Powder— alii © Oe Ho. 1, netlibte Batg 
In Canisters : anus Mfg. Co., No. 2, Reliable Hanger 
Duck, i lb. each 5c ts PC ccccsevdesscteetsaectin 
ine Sporting. 1 Ths each. ..277.275¢ | Crone’s Do Double Braced Steei Rail, i 
" . . reece Cee Ee TBO. oc coccccces ccccrce geecccceses 36 
Rifle, ¥-UD. CAch... cececccesessees 15¢c | Cronk’s O. N. T.Rail................... 34¢ 
Bie sh ibebbeesethes cose Lane Hinged Track, ® i00 ft., i in., 
3 Se:ni-Smokeless: y n.. $4.40 
ke Key (45 Doe 40 ‘ ig coveenecel zs Lanes 0. Nie"¥ 100 tt, 1 ect. $3.00 ; 
u ses eeesoses 0 Lg neh, $3.70: L'¢ Inch, $4.00, 
arter ® bulk) .........$1.90 | Lanes’ Standard, 144 In., ® 100 ft ...... 410 
quar 24 Saas oak) -eveseeeeeeB5.00 | Lawrence Bros, # ft. T1é.-cees sere on 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk).... ..... 4 50 | Lawrence Bros. New York,...... .....4 “4¢ 
cee ye Snot Gan Rifle | McKinney’s Hinved Hanger Kail # 
(25 ® bulk)...... $1200 $15.00 SCs | fide eenecoiewh 5% 
Haft a3 ® bulk) 6.25 7.74 McKinney’ s None Brtter...... -- @ ft. Sig¢ 
nae ae 44 & bulk) 3.25 4.00 | McKinney's Standard .......... Pft.4 ¢ 
a 21 (Lb Sant bulk)..14.00 1700] Myera’stayon Track  _....... . O& 10% 
Half ease 12 (1B cans bik)7. 25 "35 Safety Door Hanger Co's 8 ‘orm King 
Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun ..50&: out 8 - afeey ae ‘Oo.'s't’ 8: Beanie 
r »."8 anda. 
Presses— afety Door Hange - 
Fruit and Jelly— Smith's Wrought Bracket, Plain......3'4¢ 
Enterprise Mfg. CO........+0».....20@25% | SMINS Sovcr uni; per fis ile ccc. se 
ea a ha ei 10 Gk, BD Smith's Plain Stee! '............c00... 30% 
qt., ¥ Sea Presses— aay “toe Lt Piaeknanenaons 5 46s 
¥ towell’sCast Katl _........... ° 
Morrill's No. 1, per doz. $20.00.......... 50% Stowell’s Steel Kall. Plain..... .. 1. Oe 
Pruning Hooks and Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 5-16 in... ‘ 
Snears—see Shears. Stoweli’s Wrought Bracke!. 14ex5-16. e . 
Pullers Nail-: Gwett's Hylo, per tt. 11¢......... .. selon 
Cyclops.......- -50% > . Steel Rail, ® 100 ft. $3.00 
Da il 7 \anamaree Nail Puller........... ‘* Oem —_ 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $1 334R10% Net ore es, Malleable Rakes ; 
arson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 10 618) =6th_ ‘16-tooth 
Pench $90 v0... oe a 2 eerh cheas ooUK Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Peican, # dos. $9.00 sO. covcannee«a **Siaioa Socket..... $1.65 1.50 1.95 2.10 
Scranton, Case Lots Steel, Garden and Gravel, ang: f, 
NO. 1B (IMEBC) ...ccccccceces Sinseepil $5.59 99 Liat 70% 
No. 3B (small)........ baewesthecnend 52.00 Weldless Steel ao. ae 1554S 
a oa amp Are etek ee T 6i¢ | Malleable Iron, Garden....... Tet 10g 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca-e lots. # doz #6 v0 | Lawn Rak-s, Metal Head, per doz ; 
Diamoad B, No, 8, case lots. ®@ doz $5 5. TO OF? ove oh5.25M38.50 
Eurek?.. -OU% i Ss cannevuncetad $3.50@3.75 
Gtant, No. 1, * dos. $18; No. 2, $1". 59; Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ 43.25 
NO. i’, BG. ..... ccorevecerceeee.. Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn .... ..#3.00 
WRG os prac oo vacanbdvaeiacreess 6842 Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, #® dox.. 7 
net, $4.2 
Pulleys— Single ‘Whee! — Kohtler’s: 
Inch. ...«+ g 2% 3 — oa Wecetd. . Ges... <9 5 
5 . awn Queen oot eee oi 
Ani. os. . 122-55, id ere. 1.15 Paragon, 2 tooth, # doz ........... $2.7 
> * aragon, 24-tooth, Per J 
ay Fork, Swivel or Solid Kye Paragon, 24-tooth. ® d $1.0 
doz., 4 in , $1.15 ; 5 in., $1.40] Steet Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. ...82.88 
Inch ... 2 2 2% Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. .$2.0u 
ee doz = a * 1. - pases, H orse— ae 
c 7 : DE vaci4 «tiwaapedcedensaeniieions 
Sree ” .doz Py 6 .19 2 30 ‘eller BrOS.......-..+++ «. -- TWORKBMK1025% 
a. 1% # 9% ¢ McCaffrey’s American emma Te 
Side, -as0e- $0.50 10 “5 €3 | New Nicholson............ eveeee td lO@75% 
coegece M% 1% ~ 2% see also Files. e 
Techie... doa $0.30 42 .68 1.00 Razors— oem 
8 A ROPFAMIC. ... 2 cccccccccccecseccesescos 
Galen ox Fn l, Anti-Friction..60&10% | Fox Razors, No + F doz, $20.00) xe 
Dunib Water, \uti-Frietion...60&10¢ | Fox Razors, NS < + doz, $2.00 ae 
Elecurte |.ight -seseeess scees, OU] Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, » Gos.) 3 


Site, Anti-Priction...... ...60@106 





POE ROU seec6ncene i ésancsaus-cassecass 60% 
st'hers'e'n: 
Carbo Magnetic................. eeeed 8.00 
Griffon, No. 05......... eeberececseeed $15.00 
Griffon, No. 00 ....... $000 ceneencesos $12.00 
BE OCRSP HASOS..00 a. 00 ccsccceccse 40% 
Safety Razore— 
Safety Razors.... .....0 woe ccoeccc eS OS 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes.... -# doz. B24) 
New Gem. Extra Blades ......% doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Ruzor, Strop, etc. ). 
# doz. 3 5.60 
Complete Razor, extra Blade tn Leather 
CR até cndacungs aqngaes da’ # doz. $27.00 
Ns werecainne cca. 0d dadeh cotinaeeds 4U% 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bishop s Independent Fish Reel Spoo‘er, 
SP itiab dhenkdevudnesdusbabawreine 330 00 
Heniryx : 
M 8. Qf, A 6,B8, M 9%4,M 1%,Q16, 
A 16,B 16, 40034, Rubber Populo, 
Ni ‘keled Popu.o. .20% 


Aluminum, German Stiver, | Bronze. 25% 
1240 N, 124 Mise e 


3004 N|06N,6RM.G9... 







4N.6 PN, 24'N, 26 PN.. 

2004 P ....... evee 3h4t 
2004 PN..... 34% 
OOZ4iN..... 34% 
O2Z0S4 N.... 3hq% 
SE ED cavensgucaces -334t 
892 N.. B3%4t 
988 PN, 2004 N. 971 PN . 25% 
5009 PY, 5009 N...... 20% 


Competitor. 102 P, 102 PN, 202 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR.......... 
$04 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00504 PN. ee 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


MOS cane sshdvccccctecessss Lee 
TD csanoracsounscen naadac | Gee 
 eccnaseh ctnatpneth [Se 
WWtCReE FURIE... iececcccese esse  @~ 
Electro Plated.......... seeaueie) Oe 
Registers, Cash— 
Sno, No. 1), Meta! Caninet. ........ £30.00 
Sun. No. 10, W vod Cabinet.... . 8.10 
Revolvers— 
EEMGEC ACTOR. ocnsccencesceeees 55@90c 
Double Act n except b hh cal. .....91.90 
Double Action, 4, caliber. . - $2.05 
TOTNES 0 0-iccue steaniastede $3.60 
Hammerless....ce.....+ cece - $4.10 


Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
smail trade, 

Riddies,Hardware Crade 
16in.,per doz....... ecco _— 25@$2.50 


17 in... PET GOB... «ccc cee! 2.50 $2.75 
18 im. per GOL... ..ccc. 000 $2. 7A 00 


Rings and nat rea 


Bull Rings— 
2% 3 Inch 
Steel... vecece$O 70 0.75 0.80 dor 
Copper....... 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, 3. 5@.50 
Hill's Ringers. Gray Iron. doz. 50@55e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 70@75e 
Rlair s Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers. . .per doz. 0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.25@5.50 
Brown's Ringers. . per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets and Burrs— 


Copper....... > pinsmeves 5 @0k5S 
Tron or Steel...........-75@5 U75@10¢ 
Rollers— 
Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........50% 
Varn Door, - emmnca—en xdwegetco. |, NE 
Cronk’s 3tay. . C8464 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.....00 00/27. °. HAE 
Lane’s Stay RBL4 5G 


Stowell’ seca Door Stay.....® doz. $1.90 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and 
larger, tarred or un- 
og See ee «Mace Qe 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Roves,Medium and 
COArS8E .ceee lb. .. @1? 
Sisal, 7-15 in. diam. and 
laroer: 
—- deb tivksenduas Th, @S8ec 
eee lb... @ Me 
Sisal. “Ha y, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse: 
BEE. cccciscda sccct ta. Oe Oe 
tetas ae 4c 
Sisal, Tar red, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
Mixed... -- Bb... @ Mee 
ee Pictkens coos ... lb... @ 8¥4C 
Cotton Rope: —-Lb.- 
Best..... 44-in. and larger.. 1 @25e 
Medium..4 in. and larger... 16Q,18¢ 
Com ....44-in. and larger. .12@13¢ 


Jute Rone: 
Thread No. 1,%4-in. and up, ’b. 6 ¢€ 
Thread No, 2.%4-in.and«», Ib. 5Ke 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 
#? Bb 17'4@ 


Wire Rope— 
ae LEb5¢ 
Foe .. cuces bebereses iwi (55S 
Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
CE nads: + augie! sedges’ Web<anaene M&5S 
Eh. sepbendieieraveentdada Sask aunh 0 
Covert Saddlery W orks. Uk5S 
Rules— 
Boxwood . soy 11.60 104854 
Tvoru SEB ICH 35Lh 10454 
Chapin- ‘Stephens ¢ Co.: 
Koxwood..... sane OGD L108 
PD, ntisttnnadii scot 35 235 & oe 108 
Miscellaneous.......... ... SOS) © O16 
Combination.............. KWO35 e104 
0 a 10410 &10¢ 
Lafkin’s Steel...... .......006 ese ee AORIOS 
Lufktn's eee. pes (Wi& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. « 
a ere HGR E 
BVOPF. .cccce GndSeneeden - BS HA 10 104 


LN aa 
————————_——— 
——— ———— ranean 


ee te 
Ba ST at 





75 
U pson Nut Co. 
DO icacute. wescceusdacnl 60@ 602106 
__. es 35a 35x 10M 108 


Sash Locks -—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weinhts, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
~-ee Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—sSee Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saiv. 






Saws— 
Atkins : 
DE nkdeabecehieeredace .eeuimmenunl 
TING... saccecesecne 66 sccdsuc 5081 écaous 
CII <4 na ndadetees ound *dcaceul 35.25% 
Mulay. —— ay Geeunecudedswaal 504 
One-Man Saw. suaed 40% 
INTE, chet. cccaewigiinné dee <cdéccde 40% 
Hand, ( OMPORB, GC. 6. cece ccccccccced 40% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames .. 30@30&10¢ 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Steriing Kitchen Saws..... e+. - DU 105% 
Disston's: 


Circular, Solid and panteneg Tone. 
Band, 3 to 14:n wide.... 


50% 
Band, M4 to 2%.. E 
Crosscu 









Narrow Crodscuss.. 

Mulay, Mill and Drag. 50% 

Fra saws. 35% 

Woodsaw Blades... 354 

Woodaary Rods. 254 

Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 4100, 
DS, 120, 75, 77, B.....--000 -25% 


Hand Saws,” Nos 7 107, 107, $, h, 
0, 00, Combination.. ‘ 
Com 





s,.Keyuole,&c.. 


Butcher Saws and Blades............ 
o.! E. Jeuntngs & Co.’s.: 
OO), aaa 25&104 
Butcher Saws ee ee 3 &10% 


Compass and Key Hole Saws,35£5& 11% 


Framed Wood Saws........ 30&' 0% 
MID cc cccecccesectees 20&2'6& 108 
Wood Saw Blades................ 80&10% 
Millers Falla: 
Butcher Saws............. . 15&104 
Star Saw Blades... .... B&108 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... ...30% 
Simonds’: 
Cireular Saws... .50¢ 
Crescent Ground Gross Cut ‘Saws..35% 
Man Cross Cuts............. 10s 
Milt, wy and ‘Drag Saws..50% 
TON INUM as Gi cocccadcaves “aekdeae 50% 
NG incccdeudViwacenes BOB 79% 
Buteher Saws.... = .....-. SKORIK TES 
SN 5 «6s icneetdicdee 53 Bee 7'6t 
Han: Saws, Bay State Bran!.......45% 
Compase, K Keyhole, &c ...... B@B&RIGS 
Dimas was waa - 35@H&T 0% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson “Mfg. Co.'s 
Cross Cut Sawe.............. wavece+so 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 25% 
Disston: 
Comeave Blades, ......cccccccccccccccece tte 
iit cddhbes ensasioxdenes on 
Haek Saw Frames.................. -30% 
Fitchburg File Works, Tue Best...... 25% 


C. E. Jennings & Co’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
35&/ 5& 10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. ne 
&1 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.. 40% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. 35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades.. 35&5& 106 





Star Hack Saws and Blades. . 15& 10% 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades. . ©. -seee ie 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames .... 30& v&5% 
Scroll— 

Dasmer’ We. F, GIG. «sis cccceccccsccvtxe 25¢ 

Barnes’ Scroli Saw A Soiennntex as 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attacnmenr, $18: 
with boring attachment, $20. . 20% 

Lester, complete, $10.00. . ---15&10¢ 

Rogers,complete, $4.00... 21158104 


Scalers, Fish— 





Bishop's Lightning............ # doz. 83° 
Covert's Saddlery Works .......... 60& 10% 
Scales— 
Fomily. Turnbull's. daatees 50@,50k 10% 
Counter: 
Hatch. Piatform.\Wwoztohlbs.doz$5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0z to8 Ibs.doz $16 


Union Platform, Plain..#1 7001. 90 


Union Flatform, Stripe: i$! 852.15 
Chatillon’s: 


OE eiau cacdbebebddel. sbleddcdadewey 25% 

IE inthis ong dt ek nue enecaal 10% 

Grocers’ Trip Scales... ..........cccccea! wie 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The “ Little Detective, Pt omaha 4 OZ 

Union or Family No. 2 Oe 


Portable Platform mea Vist)... 5a 

Wagon or Stock (reduced list) . 235% 
Pelouze ~cales—Honsehold, € came 

Candy, Ice. Postal, Computing.......! Ai 
“The Standard " Portables....... aia 
“The Standard" R. R. and Wagon.....! 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle doz. 3?.00@ 2.95 
Box, 2 Handle doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship Light, $2.00; Heavy, $1.50 
Adjustable Box | euper (S.R.& L. Co) 
0 - a 3& 106 
- G50&106 


Window, and 


Sen reens, 


Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens 
Maine Screen Frames ........... .40&10&5¢ 
Perfection Screens. .. S0@5G60R5 5&* 216% 
Pai!lips’ Screen Frames. C0&5@ 0&5&2'6% 


: ae: HE £54 216% 


Porter's 
Fairv lew Sereens....... WE5@NK5H26 
Hummer Screens..... ESM ESRI CE 


Klondike Screens. . 


- F &5Qd gS 
Se also Doors. a 
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Screws—Bench and Hand- 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in. 2 


. $2.50G,2.75 ? 


1%, $3 00@3.25: 14, $3.50.@3.75 
Bench, Wood, Beech.. - -d0Z. 30@20K5 
Hand, Wood. saint ee S0@E5s 
R. bliss Mfg. Co, Hand,......... a 30% 
Chapin- ‘stephens Co., Hand..... 80.4 BV& 10% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 


Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
oo. AS rene sees. 8085% 


ae eer 

Hand Rail,list Jan. x ek 
Jack Screw 
Standard List...... ise 7610 pid 5% 
Millers Falls. _..........s+eeee+ 
ae Roller..... 
aaa San ena 
Machine— 

List Jan. 1, °98. 

Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50€10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50k10% 
Set and Cap— 

Set G ae or Steel) 70@1088%) Eatra 

CD. conse 65h1045% . 1010 
hee Hd. Cap.....65@10@5% { often 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. o” 60%.) — 


Woo 
List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, lron.......874@10@....% 
Round Head, Iron..+.++.85E10@....8 
: 


0% 
‘0k 10@ 15% 





Flat Head, Brass ..ss.s0+ 85£10@ 
Round Head, Brass .... SSIS -+0- 
Flat Head, Bronze....774&10@.. 
Round Head, BronzZe...+++ TEE. ‘5 
Drive Screws... ---- 87 410% 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.25@$35.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$4-75.Q$5.50 
GTGiN .. .... ccccceves+ee-Ft-OO@M$7.50 
Clipper, Grain.....-.+-++-37.75@88.25 
Weed and Bush........++-84.50@35.00 

ders— Ralsin— 

ptooders: nse,» enone ennased 25@30% 

Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 

W ood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. $2,00@2.25 

Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools 

doz. $2 .50@2.60 
Aiken’s Sets, Awl and Tools : 

No. 20, # doz. $10.00... ¢ -50&10810s 

Frey i agi Tool H'dis 1, 1, $12 32 
12; 4, $9; 5, 
c. ; Jennings & C 








‘apie 80& 10% 
Millers Faiia ‘Adj. ‘Tool H'dls, No. 1, 
sty: 3 No. 4 » $12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&10% 
om ey s Excelsior : 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 3 
Tb asstsatinans Bory strite 
Garden Tool Sete— 
Ft. Madi-on. Taree Ps Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel..... #8 dos. DELS. oeve08,00 
Nail— 
WC... 05005 ..per gro. $?.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Poi,, assorted..... 
gro. $1,80@2,.00 
.e0eeQ? 0. $ '.50@3.75 
a eee at ee a 2768 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # ie: $12.. 
Mayhew’ 8. rgro. 
Snell’ sCorrucated, Cup! Pt sorero.$ $330 


Snell’s Knurled, Cup --spergro $ 
Rivet— ; 
Regular list .....0...00-+++»70810@ 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine,.......... be sede os 2 GO 10% 
TRRICATIOR.. ...cccccccce coves +-+-D0&10% 
Atkin's.: 
CRNAs 020d 0 v0:0000506 cestccesueceso GO 
Aa: 0000ee ccccccccccsccs® 
Bemis & C all Co’s.: 
TTR. ces dcn nc osngsnebadesss e000 SOS 
Hammer, new Pat........... 2. -++++ 45% 
PERO. 00 sab aebesoes aesvecceccececenseGOM 


pepring Hammer... ot eneee e DUS 

m’s Star and Monareh...........258 

een 's No, 1, $15.00 5 
Nos, 2 and 4,Cross Cut,$20.63... 
No. 5, Mill, $30. ma 
Nos. 10, 11, 95, $15.63. . 
No. 1 0ld Style, $10.00 


. 508 
. 50% 
hie 





MID onnxccessducasensine .. BOF 
Giant Royal, Cross Cut # doz. $8.50 
Roval. Hand, ........... PR doz, 850) 


Taintor Positive. .... ......0.% doz $6.75 


Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co...........+-+-65% 
Shaves Spoke— 


Tron ...cc0..0%s0+020000802. $1.00@1 - 
Lh eee eS 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & i Co ae 

:0@ 20&€1OR10¢ 


Chapin-Stephens Co .... -80@I0R10K 10% 

Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00............ 15104 

SITET WEE IG nntbindocsoorecese oo 0 OE 
Shears— , 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best . ..$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
Good... ... $13.00 15. 0 17 00gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: $ 
Best quality, — er 70@ 708 10% 

Nickel... .6O0@60 10% 
Fair. “qual, 2 4 esac . «+ SO@S0L 5S 
— wiucneie T5@V5e104 

Tailors’ Shears.. ane e  40Q@08 108 

Acme Cast Shears............... 40@40854% 

Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears... 104 


Wilkinson's Hedge .... 1960 Vist 45¢ 
Wi'tkinson’s Branch, Lawn and Border. 


40% 
Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list. 50% 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades ; . 2085620810 
Steel Laid Blades LOB LIQE /% 
Forged Handles Steel Rlades, Berlin 
4Q4HN& 100 


THE IRON 


He'nisc 
Jenuings & Griffin ‘Mfg. 
Re 
Niagara Snips .. 
P58 & W. Co. 


*h's Snips i . . 4% 
Co." s, 6% to 10 
Woks sous 
+ 40% 










doz. 9.00 


Triumph Pipe Shear..... 

Pruning Shears and Tools— 

Cronk’s Grape PE nano si one 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... % 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hiook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 .........-...++ 25% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, ne. 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


e 


Pruning Shears, all grades. - « 40@40K5% 
Orange hears...........+ 5O& |O@50& 206 
TE. ossascosgunsdredteutsbeont 40& 10@A0% 
RECO SHINS, ov cevicccsséerdeveeete T5% 
pee OE We GOs 5p 0:000088606506055005000e 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell's Anti-Friction ................50% 


Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s lis, 
” ee Ws! 


NE. \oseccseesdenm aus 
EE atihappeinate aig ti cada 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern: ::./:21..80% 


Sliding Shutter— 
ay list. 








Shells— ‘Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges..........60&5% 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 wap RS 


Paper Shel!s, Em: Im $ 
Acme, Ideal, ew Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 ‘and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2 gauge....... 20% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
10 and 12 @aUBe..... .ccccss+s 21000 80% 
Climax, Union, — New Ri ival, 
14, 16 and 20 a 7.50 list) ..20% 
Expert, Metal L he Pigeon, 10, 
12, 16 and $0 anna. eveccccce 33%a5s 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............ 2& 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........... W105 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grade..... sevesee WORSE 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


Oy ear LOk10410% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass......... --... 50% 
Comets, High ee 50&10&5% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., eiatied 
DOR. 000 ccrevcnesiscccic Per Ray GRE 





Steel.. soesersee per keg 3,60 
Burden’s. ail: sizes, ? BRB. ccess _— 83.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag......... -$1.60 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.85 
Buck, 25-Ub, DAG. ..cvecec.+sseccceeGSleSS 

Chilled, 25-Ub. B09. .00. +++ eeceees S185 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro, $10. Cou 00 
ee Metallic - ved. s.x. $ 


$13.20 $13.50 ia #5 
National Mfg. Co. : 

TE Ricaspebiminet «eeeper gro, $12.00 

Surprise...... ess ennanent -per cro, $11.00 

No Name. -per gro. S11 00 


Shaker (Barler “s Pat.) ) Flour Sifters.. 


rs Peer Secdineswe 
Sieves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 

ED cunt ose ae 16 138 20 
Black. full size...$1.20 1.25 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.85 1.40 1.45 
Black, scant.... .... $6.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... 1.30@1.40 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 

Standard list .. « BOA60k 104% 
Note.— There 18 pee entire uniformity 
lists used by jobber 
Skeins, Wane 

Cast Tron... cecesecesccccelS@75H10% 

Steel... ccccee cvcesccceee e AO@4OL10% 
Slates, School— 

Factory Shipments. 

oA ONE. os 606ns'tvcsiuen geet 

Noiseless Slates... ......+ ces. 6085 tens 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 


Sterling No, 10, $2.00...........0005. 3344 
Snaps, Harness— 
BetMG Mins ca riecccetcnsenc cc LO0@/0810% 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DOPrDY. ...0--ccccccoccecesccces ss COMORES 
High Grade......... eeseseceienaniel 45% 
JOOKOY . @ 02 cccccrccesccccscccccees 808 10% 
ZEOIMR. .cccvcccceves coe wo nepeusensenel 45% 
WORD eens .ccns cvcese Qs 
Yankee, Roller 

Covert’s Saddiery Wor 
SIIIEL. ccunevescce ave 
OTTRI. 00020°-a0ccesces 
Model....... aese 
TRON. ccccvccces coscee 

Oneida Community 





SE SUEEns 5 -00cneshithsscuudvanul 80 
Sargent's Patent Guarded ...... 66348105 
Snaths— 
NI givin ag cotcewsers sso ncete Ay Ld% 





AGE. 





Snips, Tinners’—sce Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good =n eo.s. 5ORIOQ@C0R5% 
ou PETOTTTT CET ET EP Ee -  CO@60k 10% 


1847 Rogera ieee, and Rogers& Hamil- 
CORac on cdabercane cncctonrpeetess 40& LOG 

Rogers & Bro.. William Kogers Eagle 

Bb 6! baant distdvanesatdcw oo ee DOK] 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. .............. 60% 
m. Rogers & Son.............0 - 60&10% 

Simeon L. & Geo. H, Rogers — 

Silver Plated Flat Ware. 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware.  160810% 


Mistietlanesié— 


German Silver............. 6O@60k5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
elise, vacnkbibsbiawoncad 50% 


German or Nickel Silver, Special list 
1. &10% 


Tinned Iron— 
TOS... .00ceeeesensseee Der gro. h5@5IC 
Tables. ......00+... per gro. 90e@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Chicago (Coil)... ...... occccceccccc eM lg 
Gem (Coil)... asetenb 60a senegsamsee 
Reliance (Coil). 2722 shbsedveonss we 
SEP Ret ee eae 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in...........#% dos. a 10 
Victor (Coll)...........« pepscows 50&10&10¢ 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
ig fn. and Wider: 


lack or % Bright, Ib......4%@5_ c 
Bright, lb, . coee cece D5Q4@Sigc 
Painted Seat Spr ings : é 
T3288 96 DOT Die. ceccvcscace 50@55c 
1% 22428 per pr. pale eeeeens 60@65ec 
i x3x28and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
OUR. vuins cgedgsentib sasbae’ 25@292 
Philadel eS No. 1, ¥ dos. $12; me. 2, 
$15; Pi Gbispnchsscaccevamanscceee 
rere 


Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... | 704 10@ 70d 108 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
OR Se 608108 10@70% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T-Bevels, 


WENQMEIE IS 

Diaston’s Try Sa, and T-Beve's..........70% 
Winterbottom's Try and Miter.......... 

406 10@408 108 10% 


Squeezers—- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, te . No. 0, $5.25 
35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
ood, Forcelain Lined, 





Tinned Iron, ....+ +++ doz. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. .........+...lb. 6@64e 
Electricians’, Association list....... 
8048104108 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
NE ied oe actdc4h < hate ota eae 82. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
3% @%léec 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... ..80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 
TNs: << vetanien hes apenve tes euael 
Foster Bros’, ove 
C. & A. H>ffmann’s........ eeccuonecsnes 40% 


Steelyards...... «+. 80@308 108 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ...... LO 10@ 50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 
Derby Screw Plates ................... 25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1............ "504 
Gardner Die Stocks, apres sizes......40¢ 


55 





Green River..... Saline usaeeeaeee 

Lightning Screw NN ister 25¢ 

PN neanesctih dene cas ocveneeasas 25% 

Reece's New Serew Plates..... ee ..25@30% 
Sto 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, +0 inch, $8.00 per 
gro., 12 inch, $10.80 
Norton "Emery Scytne Stones: 
Less than gross lots,........ # ere, $9.00 
One gross or more,.......... ? gro. $7.20 
Lots of 10 gross or more....# gro $6.00 
Pike ute. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond S.8....¥® gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.58 ...... ....% gro. $11.06 
White Mountain S. 8....¥# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S. 8....# gro. $6.00 ¥ 
} xtra Indian Pond S. 8.# gro. $7.50/>5 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. 0 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. 
Leader Ked End 8.8.... gro ot: 30 
Balance of 1901 list 3314% 


Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 


Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 


Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
Ui chhGeseeslé dsauente< dis ccpacnsted 55¢ 
Gem Corundum ska ne) ss atheus oe 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.,.... . «50S 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list th 


Arkansas Stono,No, i ,3to5‘<in. $2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5'4to5in.$8.50 
Arkansas Slips N*.1.... .... -34.00 
Lily White Washita 4 to 8 i ... 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in. H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extn. 4 to Bin. .50¢ S 
Washita Stone, No.8 ..4 to8 in. .40¢ 2 


Washita Stone, aa tu8 ta. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. . wooeesedsns v0¢ 
Rosy Red Slips........ ore te 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.............80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1... ......... 70¢ 
India O11 Stones ( ntire list) ......: 3 Mat 


March 24, 1904 





Hindostaun No. 1, Regular.... ® m &¢ 
Hindostan No, 1Small....... # D lve 
Axe stones (all kinds) ............ 

Turkey Gil Stones,ex.5 tos in. PPM, 


ueer Creek Stones, 4 to fin..... 2¢ 7 
Queer Creek Slips............. eee edt 
EL DOOOR, cccchesscodcinscco ean’, 5¢ 
Belgian, German and pay Razor 
en 


# doz 3.1 
Quick ‘Kage Pocket Knife ones, 
PD xs cuasbhaceTiviele sso ced $8.00 = 
Mounted Keene Sand Stone, - . 
ls v6 ev vetetesdl ac As eutdinite 
Stoners— ee 
BOOT TIN, ccccdeccdiede secs scesess ME® 
Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls... 15& 
Morrill’s...# doz., *t sts $10.00...... % 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50....... ...- ... 
Whipple’s Goubietinas. # doz, #25 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..... dinwrvesd HU@OHOV&K i 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ eevee 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots.... 
Hame~ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... .60& 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.,..doz. 55@.#vc 
OOS ..0% cence pnens0ececesceeGOSe G1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and lack Hummer 
Combined, per doz. $6.... ............ 2% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... ooo PO@2I5R7T 4G 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 

L_LWUZ. .rccccsvecs C0ece rs cscscceseeseSUR 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


20H 108105 


National Sweeper Co. Per doz. 
Auditorium Roller -Bearing (26 in 
ORs stance... .aseensdsas ae ” 
Mammoth, Rolicr Bearing (30 in case) 
ids sbchacethasbsoeddehessced $6000 
Marion, Roller Bearing, ‘regular 
finishes, full Nickel..............« 24.00 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
Seles WeVOueee F) dei peencesd acdcnedes 824.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. . $22.00) 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned "820,00 
Transparent, Relies Bearing, Plate 


Glas¢ Top, Nickel................ $36.00 
Monarch ext Roller Bearing, 
(17-inch case), Nickel............. 5.00 


Monarch Extra,Roller beariug (17- 
inch case), Japanned. & 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.. .$27 
Perpetual, Regular Be «r igs, Nki. $20.0) 
Perpetual, Regular bea inys, J ap.$18.\ 
Nore. —Kebates: We per dozen on three- 
dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five-dozen 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.5) 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lots, 


‘Teacke, Brads, a&c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, ....... 90@40810@....% 
American Cut Tacks -IOL25@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks.90€30: LIORSE@®....% 
Swedes U, ee Tacks Swit case 
HELI KIORS@....% 
Gimp Tacks........ ESL 1O®. vee 
Lace Tacks... ........90@45@10@....% 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@30@1085@ ....% 
Looking Glass Tacks .70@10@5@....% 
Bil Posters’ and Railroad Tacks... 
WELIRDIO... 
siungyarian Nails ... 3083085@.... 
Comrnion and Patent Brads. . es 
808 104-5@ @....% 
Trunk and Clout Nails, .so@w@,.. 
NotTe.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra 5 is given 


~ 


Star Weights * and an extra 10€5% on 
Standard Weights.*** 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire rads, R. & K. Mfg. Co ’s list.. 


50k 10@ 60) 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— ach, 
2 i, 
Emerald, 8. 8S. & Co..... ++e+-30-gal $3.2 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co. . .60-gal., $4.00 ) 
be Citys. S. &Co., 20-gal........ $3.45 
ueen City S. S. & Co., 60-gai.. |. 84.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
Amertcan Asses’ Skin, .... .40@10@,50% 
Patent Leather.......... +0025 @360@5% 


WOR ovdeses — sactse ooce + L0@408 10% 
Chesterman’s.......-..++ oo TO QLERS 
Fddy Asses’ Skin,............... 40& VOxautn 
Eddy Patent Leather.......... @S08 5 
RSE Sa 8 -. 4@WEi 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallie, 
Lower list, 1899 

Lufkin’s Steel. . 

Lufkin’s Metailic.. 
Teeth, Herrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed 
5¢-inch and larye: .per 100 lbs. $2.01 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, .....-....80810@ S08 1045 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 


© cose sai4@85 
. B6@30&5 


ME bie g. shud 80k? 

Monitor, ae Head, BtC..-0....79 
rick Ties— 

Niagara Broke WER sVidetnccass bsrest W& 10* 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips. Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, . .. .60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c,—See Benders and Upsrt- 
ters, Tire 
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Tools—. Coopers’— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 mn, 
TOR Wins ce ncan..seetbads | deere” © eae Shee Ware. lellow= £7 to $6.........7510LTH@SIk2UE 
> ‘Hay T ftay— Cotton ‘Wrapping 5 Balistol .. Stove Hollow Ware: . = a . an 
Myers Ry, ho gancebareaebe, ~ according 1g. quality. ....16e@25e | Enameled ...... ...+.... 55h: 10@60% 10 to Ea iid oO on 
etowell'S MGS. OREM. cocce ..00 cocecsOOM American 2-PlytHemp, 4 and %-lb. | CRE is cicinceeas eee 60L Ww6s%! 19t0%.......°° oa eee 
sto. ell’s Fork Pulleys........ trcatenet 5u% ee -3@tiLe Plain or Unground.. ‘5 10@,70% 27 to ¢ * gapetalacedats eee 72a @72 _—— % 
aw— American 3 Ply Hem p. 1 i-lb. Balls. Country Holloware pe + tov tbe., $2 aua—K- = —h CCC -70@70 
\tkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 13@lLe White Enameled Ware: a 7 a 
gin. nds’ Improved........ serese. 334% | India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. | Maslin Kettles : “ 6 109...... eenesuesees T0B5@ 708 10% 
Y Simonds’ CP@BCONE. ....0-c00 ceeceres ++ 25% Balls (Spring I i ad 9e Covered Mare: Ceercscies saseesense 10 to 18.. veces ces oe OE ING 708 11R5S 
3 Ship— India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 9 Ti i SPUO Bese tica asus ee 2% 10@,754 
2 1. i MG ae saan hie one | India 3-Ply oo a reso inned and Turned..... cocceeee40%] 27 1036..... seccceeeee. cone MV@I0K5 
Transom Lifters— 2, 3,4.and 5-Ply Jobs Yb, alls, Goer: “Glue.” nee eeenain om Tinned : . 
see Lifters, Transoin. , ’ ee T eonntode 6 0 Th. cecccccce.ce veeettG10@75 
" Traps— Fly— Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls,..46c Agate Nickel Steel Ware . .......50&20 = z 18... +00 -soc0 SMT ee 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ...+. No. 26), Mattress, 4 ani %-lb Bails.37¢ Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials . 19 £0 26... ++ .000eeee- 65h 108 10@ 7 
- 12. $1.15@1.25; gro. $11.50@ 12.00 | Wool, 3 to 6 ply... 54 @se 60& 15% 27 to 36.... -60@ bOd 16% 
iF Harper, Champion or Paragon . 5 an pee paw BFE -sovesseres seeerenee MUR IOS a Ste Vand Tins ed, on 
) (doz. 9 ‘0: " y V iva mete oes os Spools _— 70@ i 
0% 2, $1.2 ae gro. $15.00@13 50 ises— Never Break Enameied............. ...50% | Brass d& Copperon “gpoolstoe das 
Oneida Pattern.... 15 10@ 5c 10854 Solid BOX. ce cccccccccesses SOLIO@E0R Galvani Tea Kettles— Brass, list Feb. 26, "96 .............. 30% 
ermal casted tvecaco~n s3@45&5¢ Parattes G . vanized tea Kettles: Copper, list Feb. 26, 98s... eee sce 
, Hawley & Norton. .........:« 65@585% | a thoi M MCN. ...04 6 7 & 9 Cast Steel Wire........ccccccccveced 50% 
vietor (Oneida Pattern).......75@75&5¢ ae Machine Co : Kach.....45¢ 50¢ be 66¢c Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
He o.c. Jump (Blake Pattern)60&5@60&10% ee Adjustable..... ee Steel Hollow Ware. Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Mouse and Rat— eo errcceess secceecee 40% Avery S ose deen 65@65&54 Bright Wire Goods— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes . , ouaen Screen naana Avery Kettles. ..........++: 30% | rist Jur . oo , 
10% 8 s@ge Bonney’s. pgsrtesserecsennes Se Pemoetaimed. .....-.0. sccse. 50x! 5@BOR 10% UNE 2h, T9038. .....000- 10@91&10% 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire.. Siealiaeh Weneececs Sesceccesecsons Never Break Spiders and om, one Cloth and Netting— 
10% doz. 85@90c |” Pattern Makers’ Le 1...cee cec---.815.00 Never Break Kettles............. ae vanized Wire Netting 
' Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps Pattern Makers’ No 2 $12.50 Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles.*,...65£5¢ . 80d 10@ 808 108.5% 
ynRat, Kach $1.12 4 00 | p Machinist and Tool isn Nli'812.50 Solid Steel Kettles......... serseceees..60% | Painted Screen Cloth,per 160 ft.$1.26 
No. 1, Rat Rach 91.1834; # doz. $12-00 | Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% | | Warmers, Foot— ee rae 
25 ° 7 $5.25 doz Hollands’: | Pte fz. Co... Soavstone.....40@40&10% os 7 4 and 3 Mesh, sq. ft... &e 
r No.3, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 | Machiniste’.................+4 40@40R&5% Wash boards— Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft......-. Sige 
a $4.25doz, ROvehOOR, snes ovens Seeee ess 85%5@70% | Solid Zinc # dos No. 6 Mesh, 9q ft......0:c-ccece ec 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 Lewis Tool Co...... ...-.-.. Leatude 20@30% | Crescent, faraily sige, bent frame.$3.00 | Na, & Mesh,sq ft 
tilt FMI Win iahs es nou -sesconns coneensnpans Seq | 90S Stet, any cine. stationery Wire Barb—See Trade mae 
ve No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 | Miller’s Falla 00.200. 02608108 Re rasesase -c @- evesecanaeees renches— 
i $2.25 | Massey Vise Co. Double Zine Surface : es pa 
3% schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 Clincher. . ni veddonbaiecanee «ee a Globe, family size, station- Agricultural .... .... .80&!@S0k10£5% 
No. 2. # gr. $30.00; Mouse, No. 3, Gan.  vcdguatiahbacddeceduded mG prvtector....... teassee sense $2.65 | Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 
SUBM sons teu deved Be ee ee * 50% TOI cccusnadenssubescteunds 20% Cab e oo family size, stationary TORS @ 708 10% 
0%. J. ¥ Mast Mfg. Co.: Per gro. Parker’s: PROTECON ..c000-.ce0e é -Sesesesees $2.40 | Drop Forged S.... Ab ONER5E 
n ouse, Rat. SU Sid. dxnidsidennda dexéandinen 204 25% Single Zine Surface : Acne ..... .60&10% 
00 Blizsard ..cceee. No. 12, $3.00 No.1, $950] Regulars...........6..ee0e ee 20@25% | alad, familysize, open back pert Alltgator. 70% 
: Old Nick........3 No. 30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40| Vulean’s............cceseesees 40 45% TALC. .ceeeeeee sess eee ees e+seee-+s$3.40 | Altigator Pattern - 2S 
“00 io No. 5, 210 No. 3, 8.40 Combination Pipe........ anne inaw  -lobe, rotector, family ‘i Bull Dog........ 70% 
lmp'd Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro.,2 | Prentiss................04 ees . 20@25% size, ventilated back ............ $2.25 | Bemis & Call’s: ““""""°""""""""""*nn** 
0) hole, . BORON E....0.0.saccccccesee Gueseacsseeces 40% | Bras - Surface: Adjustabie S....... -3585% 
Imp’d Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro., 4 Smith & Hemenway Cex: Brass King, Sirgle Surface, open AdjustableS Pipe. ...40% 
00 hole, $ Snap Machinists N bac esccces os ecccccecscouse $3.00 Brigg’s Pattern.... 0&10% 
00 Trim Jewelers Ickel Plé | irface: d Combination Black, 4085% 
00 Bonney’s 4 | Snediker's X No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Sing'e Surface Combination Bright 49% 
‘To s Fl . Stephens’ a $3.00 Merrick’s Fattern.. 50% 
00 “Saw Fil covcee ai Washers— No. 3 Pipe, Bright. 55% 
00 ge Pointing..... .....30% ore’ , aes Axle— | eet ys . 345% 
Disston Plastering. :......c0s-.sce0e ase 252 | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,$'6 _....40¢ | Solid...........- +00 S08 10@ 8k 108 19g | Coes Genuine Knife Hil... 40&10&5a5¢ 
on Diston “Standard Brand” ani Gar- Disstou’s D 3 Clamp ‘and Guidy, ® doz SD dy adsde: veces MISE | CCS’ Genuine Steel Hdl... ..4N&10&585¢ 
0 den TOWNS, ......0-2.sseccscenegs + eet 2) Re ee ee ee 25% | Coil: te °1 °° 1% 1% Ineh Coes’ Genuine Key Model. . 408 108585¢ 
= Konler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 3 in.. ane Perfection Siw Ci-mps, # doz. 7.88 00 fle 12 18 the perbox | Donohue's Encineet eamsees 
0 See MOAR IE, ove cenanccdartvassagdiuesiatsad 69% : ae . 6 
iT Kobler’s Steel Garden Trowels, fe. Tae Wergworth’s Rubber Jaw. Nos. 1, 2 iron or Steel Dudly Combination.. 50& 105% 
a ere, BAND) GES cprccceces cece rover noone 15&50% | Size bolt ... 5-16 % % % % | Dudly Fipe coils. SOR IOESS 
3 Never- Break Steel Garden Trowels, . Wood Workers’— Washers, ...$5.10 4.20 29) 2.70 ¢ | Dudty Adjustable Pipe........... OR 10KSS 
! gro. $8.00 In lots less than one keg add ‘sec per TRE svc cccnsccsecacéssoons - 50&10% 
Rose Brick and Plasterin, 2&5 | Massey Vise Co.: lb., 5-lb. boxes add ce to list. Elgia Wrenches. . 40% 
Woodrough & McParlin, Fissiectte. .25% eas GERD. vsvens rexesncccsscvceselill Cast Wasner-— Gem Poeket Wresek Fise sees 
POUUE vaanreandenass |» cateesete Pe ° 7 ¥ OE cccccccrccccccerccccces. 2.0% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— Ww Sea & Gordon's Quick ‘Action 8 % | Over % inch, barrel lots. per Ib... .. Hercules. ...........0: seaee rao 
Avow Lor Pattern 50&1 in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, M@2e | W.& Be Machinist: An 
4 Westerm Patterns ts... eokie Miscellaneous— Waterers, Hog— Lees than case fot ortesscesces mere 
s Handy Trucks........... ‘per doz. $16.0 se & meoten Combination Pipe Tce A BP dOZ...0... sees $15.00 | Improved Pipe (W & B.) ‘at 
VOUS OY ckcas ci cauds cides per doz, $15.0 Cccpoecegscocococecocccs %" ' 20 s- So oe ) 
i sep | Rama ak a) OF gh 850 ev: eaoings 
S 02. $18.50 | Massey's Quick Action Pipe........+6 -40s| Weieh Triumph... .... uasenrodeas\cameuiets GU 10% 
rc Model Stove Trucks. . «.# doz. $18.50 Parker’s Combination _— itching Vulcan Chain. ....350% 
4 Tubs, Wasn—_ BT BertOe..ncenree sorsevcerereos+oe a e808 | Covertie Saddler Works... sanaped 60% 10% Fruit Jar— 
4 m2 6 6S 3 ee es soecese , 404 Sas T & B Fruit Jar Wrenches......% gro $9.00 
< Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 55) 6,25 Repke ena aetna aaa palcielaaca : Per ton, f.0.). Selec: Triumph Frutt Can Wrenches.® gro $9.60 
ee Wash Tubs (Ss. 8S. & Co,): 3 Eastern District Sukveeeeneceant $25.00 Triumoh Frntt Jar Holders. .® gro. $15.00 
4 Per doz, net.85.70 6-50 720 6.30 720 810 |B he “adnan wor i Western, Central and Southern Wrought Coods— 
t Twin i eniseineane . B. = . ee weveeete+60€ | Districts market unsettl d, Staples, Doks, &c., list March 1? 
Mas _,- as 2. E a beckeusanecvceee = * prices ranaing from $21.00@2,00 ee 
. No, 1% and %-lb. Ralls ..22¢@the | B. E..7.......cs0ss0scseeeeees, | S12 Wheels, Well— ond, okes,, Meek. 
; No, = (4 and % lb. balls . 18¢@20e Ee Eo ii ites dea . | &-in. ae 6 4 = 80; 10-in., $?.00@,°.°5; covert Sat tiery Works Neck Yo we 
re de toed BB pels rege | Be Bape renee nee OLG| S| Bhim, 6 gai Hie, 8 OL | Rare ec ge 
. Vo. 2h i4 and -b.Balls ..1de@18e | P: Ey 8.... ‘cieicbameetaace Wire and Wire Goods— Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
No 36. 14 and ‘4-lb. Balls ..15e@17e} P. E., 7... Seariaieliiian colt aibheied 1.50 } : eKGAOK Fort Madison’s mers & Freighters’,, 
Chall Line, Cotton, %-Ib Fly's B E. ii and larger. -#1.70@1.76] 10 to 13..22222.7. sscgesiumraeeee vin list net 
, bebuscre ccusesceesse on cease L aare 2to2 $3 z, ‘ Brocco cescee sed Samm. on c- 
8 Bees . 12 0 20 .....4++B53.00@3.%5 | 19 t0 26... + 0ee0e0-eeTFRIILI@IIESS | Sheet ........ per 100 Ibs. $6.15@s.40 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
i. ‘White Green, Chrome, pure,.......... 17 @25 Y 5 
; Leads Bustos wennes fat oxg | Lead. ited. bois. "» bois. aad kegs: “> Sebo  *  [ animal, Tien ane Vege- 
5 Lead; American White. in on: Tae DOT eee. 0s seeesece @ 636 | Sienna, RaW.........cccccneee 12 @15 | Limseed, Cit apie ors, 2 
| Lots of 500 B or over. a 8 ots less than 500 f........+. «. @7 EEE 12 @i5 ae eae ant 
j «@ % Lith 1 Linseed, City, boiled 44 
Lots less than 500 fh. cw@e Lote Se * 1 yh) ph eerheneat Umber, Raw. .........seseeeeees 11 @i4 | Li .State and West’n, ray of 
a Barrels... — ot cccescscen.ce e o6 Umber, Burnt. ........+---2+--ee11 @14 Linseed. raw Calcutt meh ore a0 
< ead, White, in ofl, 38 un 1g | Ocher, American... tons. 55@14. 0) Miscellaneous. Lard. Prime. Winter. ........- 62 @63 
$ Lead, White, in SP TON tu” Groner, American Golden...... 24 @ 3 | Barytes, Woite Foreign, =— se No. 1. tere @53 
. pails, add to keg price......... -@t Sree Peete: ex-asrenovvrseess “2 26 # ton $17.50@20.00 | Gotton- aaneis peasy os! 
Lead, White, in oll, 1 to5 & as. rener, Foreign Golden... . 3 @4 | Barytes Amer. floated. 1 5.50. 420.00 | Gotton-seed, Sup e Volk 8.2916@30 
sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1'¢ Orange Mineral, English...# ® 9 @ii_| Barytes,Cruie.No.1....... 10.00@1 1.00 prime. wareer Few, us 
Lead, American,Terms: For | ts 12 tons Qrenae Mineral, French.. .. 193¢@1 144 | Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.004 3.25 | Cotton-seed Summer Yellow. 7 @ 
and over Me rebate ; and 2% for cash quae Minerai,German....... [@ 9 Chalk, inbbis......# 100 B® .@ 35 | off grades ne ellow. 6 est 
if paid in 15 days from date of favoice ; ton e Mineral. American .... 8 @ 8'4 | China Clay, English..# ton 11. 90 217.00 Sperm, Crude... 2220 ans 
for lots of 500 Ibs, and over 2¢ for cash Red. ndian, English...... eenece 4'¢@ 8'4 | Cobalt, Oxide...... #100 2.50@ .... | Sperm, Natural Suctas al @s2 
if paid in 15 days from date of invoice: | Ké4: Indian, American ......-: -3 @ 34| Whiting,Common.# 100 .45@ .48 | Sperm! Bles ached & ng eoeseeces "83 6 
for lots of Jess than 500 Ibs. net, ed, Turkey, English........... 4 @ 6 | Whiting, Gilders...... -55@ .57 | Sperm. Natural Wint tt one 
Lead White, Dry in bbls... R ed, Tuscan. eee 7 @i1o0 Whiting. extra Gilders’. .53@ .60 | Sperm: Bleached vinter.... +o gas “ = 
Zinc, American, dry......« eb ua on Red’ venetian. Amer.. #100 ®.80.50@1 .50 Putty. SO PUM a ccccccocucoccece. 50 @5l 
Zine: Paris, Red Seal. ary... .. @ 856 | Sy enetian, English. R100 .1,.25@1 75 | ry uiaddane ts, os| Ce ‘ 5 
Zit ¢, Paris, Green Seal, dry.... .. @ 9% foal italian, Burnt and In bulk.... . + 1M@M4 | w hale, Natural Winter... 46 a4; 
zi era Red Seal. dry... -. @ 7% sienna, Met css awal.” § 9 Sif Incans im tod m. 4a? | Whale Bleached Winter 20.048 @19 
“ Wis ach. in Poppy one “4 | Sienna, American, Raw........ 1'¢@ 2 *| Incans 12 \¢ to 26 B... ++ 9@2'4 Sommoon. Lighe Straits 8 Oss 
Ci Ra s Powdered ---..------¥ D 14@ 2. | , Spirits Turpentine. Menhaten: Heashed Win'si.- 4 33 
Lowof een eeen eae Talc, French........ cece D-1 @ 1% In Oil bbis....... --- 404%@61 ¢@ preven ny Ex Bleached Winter36 @37 
Zine. V. M French, cae one ; Tors American. hence iach ds wie 7% @1.25 | in machine DbIs...+00...- -..... bl @61%e | Goscenut. Coohin.. Aiea ati he: ; ofa 7 
7 taeha ton and over. 1034@11'4 Terra Alba, Enaliat ™ ones be 3i 00 Ca ue. RIL @l5 Son Domestic. ._.... ren cbhaan en 
Lotsof less than | ton. hg Maus perre Aite. —— No. 1. “ #3 ens Cominon Hone-...-.2.60 ...... 6@8 Red’ — ae ae “ aa8 
sCOUNTS. — French Zine.—Dis- at oxtra UE. ecscenvaucepadccas ti eee... | ii soo Ss ee mick Ris 
Covnts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or vee parker. Bnt.& Pow. # 2'6@ 3'4! Foot Stock, White......... ae @ 14 Fee a a tis eee coos @ 8 SMe. 5% 
a ried grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 thaban Bue aS Powa. i a4 Foot Stock, Brown...... ai caeee 7 @10 | Neatsfoot prime... ..: = 
Umber. Raw, Amer: occee © i iS : German Hides......... ccceccoccess Palm, prime eee eeess a 8 > 6B 6% 
. ore "Delere. ; ee ee” a 16 4 — seveccoeces erccecccecs eve LO 
. ee Bivcsesestsoee #D s ete Vermilion. American Lead. ....10 225 | LowGrate...........cc:, 8 1 Mineral Oils. 
. “ei aedialbay Non: American Lead.....10 0) | Low Grate.........00-++er00 ata 
bei... 8 oss ae Seer. oo @70 ' Medium White........... dace 20 ee nom, 20 gravity, 25430 cold — 
solemn =. reeereancsnannars -16 @20 Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @85 Gum Shellac— Cts, ver Tb, Black, 30° oases eee -13 @it 
NP Ceigs- mapehds oreagas, a2 <e § Vermilion. Chinese..... .80.901.00 _— Commercial .......... @ | Biaek, Summer.” . 13 lt 
plh -nexoeup MOND ceeds acccecs cide. ccccedeacclll G2? ~ | Guan Gest : 
Bie. Chinese......... ee. 29 @32 Colors in Oil. Saas. eee sees i - Cylinder, light filtered....... - 20\@21'¢ 
Bie Prussia c2127 @30 | Black, Lampblack............. 12 @14 | Pine Oranee......-...cc.sccccese082 @38 | Pa ae ee erred izen---- LOIN 
Bi ie, Ultramarine...... - 46@ 15 Blue, Chinese ... 36 3 | A.C. Gamnet..... meter BF aramine. 942-007 gravity...... 15 @1 Si 
Brown, Spantah.............-0+ v@ 1_| Blue, Prussian ........+.-+++-. 32 See ME ace cae a a ee 90 e Paraffine, 903 gravity... ....... 14 @i4 
Ce rine, No. 40.. ‘# 63.56@3.75 | Blue: Ultramarine..............1% @1G | T, Now. essa okie ae Paramine, 4 ee iat ag 
een, Chrome, ordinary ...... 3s@ 6 ! Brown, Vandyke............... 11 @14 ! V.S.0....+. 62 @% In small lota ‘{¢advance. 4 @15% 
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THE IRON AGE. 


March 24, 1904 


~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 


Setaee Fepmt Sa ie 
to 1% in, round and squ 8 
lto 4in. x ¥to Lin ‘Len. soe @1,80¢ 
14% to 4in. x to 5-16 BD... @2.00¢ 
Rods—5¢ and 11- 16 round and square.® BD .... @2.U0¢ 
Angles Cts ® b 
3in.x% n.and larger... 52 
8 in. x che BE Ws snetossonesenen esebece 
1% to 2\41in. x . 
18 to 28¢ in, x § #16 in. ‘and thicker”: 
1 to lin. x 3. v6 
l1toi4xin : 
VX VIM. .00 wcocee Seubebeeces se hebes ben senuesaonae . 
x Win.. 4 
K UG AM, ...ceseveverceess er 
ig X 3-32 Im....00- 
- s 


2 

114 ‘in... segeesees 

116 to 286 in, eee 

3 in. and larger 
Beams........++ 
Channels, 3 in. and iarger 
Bands—1% to 6 x 8-16 to No.8.... 
* Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price.. 
Burdens “H, B &S8. Iron, base 

ee 
“ster”. ...ceses-s 
Norway Bars......- 
Norway Shapes..... 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per Bb 
Bessemer Machiner poneepaneee .1.85¢ 
Toe Gai. Tire andl Sietg h Shoe... Valea onal *2. 00@2. 50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots,..,... 7¢ 


Soft Steel Sheets— 


. 230¢| No. 
= 30¢ | No. 
2.°0¢ | No, 
10.. ° 2. 35¢ | No. 
1 2 49¢ | No. 


Sheet tron from 


Black. 


One Pass, C, R, 
Soft aa 
® 2.85 
2.45, 


44 inch.,. 
b-i6 inch. 
No. 
0. 
o. 


voase coven TOS TO 
Store. 


R. @, 
Cleaned. 
2.5ue 
2.60e 
2.70¢ 
2.80¢ 
2.00e 
8.008 
8.10¢ 


eee 


Nos. 18 to 21... cevsee 
Nos, 22 to 24 


Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
ment Dm 115¢@l4¢ 
Patent Planished,......... # DA, 10¢; B, o¢, net. 


Galvanized. 
Nos. 14 to BO novee 


Nos. 22 to 24. 


Best Double Shear 
Blister, lst quality. 
German Steel, Best 

2d quality 

3d qualit 
Sheet Cast} 

2d quality... 

8d quality 
it. Mushet’s *S vecial”’ 

“Titanic” . 

Hobson’s Ohoice XX Extra Best 
Jessop Self Hardening 
Seamans’ * Nelson” Steel. 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening.. 


METALS-— 


Tin- 


Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. 
Banca, Pigs..... . 
Straits, a. — 
Straits in & 


tt tt et BD 
SCOnrawmooncacoeov 


CO ie et et 
a 


g@evevereeee~ 
-_—e 
wows 


AASVAVAVeVaVeoaggaannes 


2 
S 


Free, Per > 
oe ePOZSWIE 
2-294 (azaige 
“208f@songe 


in Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates, 


Calland Grade: 
BD, B46 BE BO, ccscccccccccncdpcceccsscccce ne letecdecs 
S's — pecerecosscons 

Melyn Grade: 
{C, 14 x 20..... 
™X, ’4 x 20..... 

Allaway Grade- 
SEE, GPU wnwbbhiewensasoi ee 
TX, 14 XBW, .. .ccscPecccecs 


wer T ISTIC CT eee eer re eee eeeees OD. 


eee eee er err ee 


American Coxe Plates—Bessemer— 
50; B60 OD .oiccc0ci:808 D.. whascemmeeaiecs heel 
Bs WP Wh idicksséactnsvs>s-cenmienl 0 85-08 
American Terne Pilates— 
20x pedevecdeuce oe eesceeceseeeS10,.30 
eee 


lagot and Old Copper 
Snnute tured, Shap 246¢ ® Ib. tree. 


Ingot— 


sete eeree 


eeeeeerere 


UA. ....ceccerenersses 


take. yeas 13 4@13%¢¢ 


ssecceessveveel S4@IS ing 


eee eeeeeeere 


MARCH 23, 1904, 


Sheet and Bolt— 

October 22, 1903, 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 


| 


Net 


| 


24 Oz. to 320z. 18% 


- 99 
Lighter than 8 oz, 


oz. 


zag to 318% Ib. 


t oz. and 9 oz, 
6% to 7% lb. 


o lb. sheet, 
eavier. 
; oz 
b. 
oz 
b. 
10 Oz. and x1 oz, 


i 
i 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
to 25 Ib, 

14 Oz. and x 
irto12 
to 1 
7% to oY, Ib. 


And longer than 
16 oz. to 


30 x 6oand 
12 oz, and 1 


64 oz. & over, 


‘ 
Ins. Ins 


= 
- 
‘ 


SEBBBSSSS 


| 
| 
| 


than ro8 §/..... | 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advanc® 
cver price of sheet Copper required tocut them from: 
Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot and 
Pay png AS FY # D over Se foregoing prices. 
or 


r, i hier thin 14 oz. # 
square foot, 99 @ b over tno} = “le 


o foregoing prices. 
All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under - ¥D 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe: 
All Polished Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # Db Pyd vance 


over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits ene Flats— 


14 02, Lo square foot and heavier, # cocccccccnc ote 
12 02. and up to eens’ @ Boo... .24¢ 
$? 08. and up to 13 <2..8 oeees 

Lighter than 10 oz 

Circles less than 8 

ged 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottom: 
Polished ‘Dopper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® B extra. 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and orn Draw a 90 - 8. Gauge. 
List Feb. 2, 190 


9 and 10 


lland 12 
Me te adv. 


144¢ # ® adv. 
a6 20 


Nos. ..0000to8 
Base 


¢ 

OS. eceses OO i 15 
¢ ¢ 

sieiuae i 

Ie 24¢@ 23468 ® adv 
Seamless race ubes— 

Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


one Net. Outside Diameter. 


Nos.. 


Feb. ‘3, 1904. 


bl 
or 4 |S-16 36) 7-16| 'S o-16 al x 1% | 3% 


25 25 23/23 

25 23 23 23 

25 23 23/23 

25 23 2323 

25 23.23/23 

26 24 24/24 3 

25 24 24/24 

27 Oo 260 24 24/24 
29 2 25 25 25 25 
3 27 26 26/26 

. 33 29 79 29 29 
r 49 4° 39 37 3¢ 
52 43 42 41 40 40 


1 


4 | 


“Copper Brozze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 


iron Pipe Sizes—B8rass 
: 14 224% 33444 
, $4 38 a of a1 Uf rie 2f 21 29 93°98 97 susan |) 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additionai 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, n. wptos in... 


3 
* sie 


ie 
Smaller than ‘< inch. 
Zinch to 3 in fh, tv No. LY, incius.ve. 
8 inch.. 
Over 3 inch to ‘ss inch, inclusive .. 
Over 3'4 inch aries, se 
Brouse aud Copper, advance on Brass List, 3 vents. 


il 
Roll ang Sh 
Common High Brass} in. 
Wider than 
and including 12 
te No. 20 tuclusivy 
Os. 21 22.23 and2i ‘3 


Noe. 26 ....../.88 
Nos. BS ...000'-B8 


sseeesse 


Shee seesseeees _— eoed 


eet BcA88... 
uge.) 


20) 22) 24) 26 


31 -33).36 
-30}.32|.34|.37 
-31|.33 -38 
-32/,34/.36 39 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 


jin. | in. ‘in. jin ii 
82 86 | 38) 40 
36 | 38 | 40 
.60 }.65] * 
61 |.68) 
-63 |.71| 
65 |.75 


Wider than 26 | 28} 30 
and including 28 | 30] 32 
To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 | $F 
Nos, 21, 22, 43 and 24. 40 |-48 47 |. 
Nos. 25 and -|-41 |.44/.4 8|‘3 ‘57 
Nos. 27 and 28 - "42 [245 ‘0 08 1.5 


+ anon prices» not less than 80 «ants. 
Add \¢¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Noa. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List. ... 


25% 
Wire in Colls, List February 26, 1896. 


Common High Brass. in,| in.j in’ 8 


Gilde 
Low |bronze 
brass.| and 

copper 


00.98 
2844 
32 


Com, 
high 
brass. 


All Nos. to No, 10, inclusive. .../$0.23 90. 27 
Above No. 10 to No. 16 teeef RSG BTS 
No. 17 and No, 18. ae 28 
No. 19 and No. 20 ‘ .29 .33 
30 34 

3B 35 

% 6 


3 
38 
-40 


Brown & Shar 


e's gauge 
the standard. 


| 2:00 
Ws ob a d | 2.60 1 
Discount, Brass Wire, 254; Wire, Net. 
List November 10 ee 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® > advance, 
Tobin Bronze— 
Stratgns, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. dlameter, # 


Finished Piston Rods, 54 to 2'4 in, diameter, # D net, 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 
In Blooks or Piga, 1¢ ® D 
bibs csnesc nates sseeeerse 
Zine, 


Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® Bb. 
No. 9, base, casks ,,., 64¢ | Open per, 


Lead, 
Duty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 2ig¢¢ # ». 
Sheets. ‘e6¢ # b. 
American Pig 
Bar 


Dut 
Western 8 


Pipe and 
. 5@5 


Cena t etter eeeeee Fete tee ween 


Tin Lined Pipe.............++. eu seseee 
DT; baneaceserccoveses ee 
Sheet Lead 

Old Lead in exchange, ‘Bike #D 


Solder, 
Lg & 14, guaranteed............cseesseceeee oo ISUGGSIO ¢ 
No. -164@17 ¢ 

Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 

according to composition. 

ntimony— 

uty, 4¢ #1 
SPIE... cen ssepepenvoess anereropetoreoesee wi Bb » a0 e 
FUaMgZaria, 5ccaesecccccsccees same 

Aluminum— 

Duty: Crude, 8¢ # .. oes Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


CORRENTE OREO HE EOE E HERERO EERE e ET HH EME ORO e ee es 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for ee 
Small lots.. eecccchs 
Pe scaaesesseccccee secs (edeececcs # DB 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum "iationd to be over 90 % pure), in 
jngots for reme 
mall lots..... ds Viecde -Kseds vicenectucs sveeeee ll BD S4e 
100-® lots. . ¥ BD 33¢ 


Aluminum Sheet, B 
-. 6-in, 14-In, 24-in, 


Wider than..... 
And including.. ..14-In, 24-in, 30-in, 
# Bb. Db b 


0. 20, 
Noa.2i? 0 23 
ob 24.... 


.50 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # B® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. sie 
Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢ as 
No. ‘ No. 17 
No. 11. No. 18 
No. 12.. 
No. 13. 
Nol¢d. 


see 


Old eisai: 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New Yo: 
Heavy Cop) iened 
Light and nned Copper ........ . 
Heavy Brass eee eee eeee fc teeee « 
Light Brass.. 


+ ORO HO OEO Rs Cee eee eee ees sees eeeeets 


~ 
x 


seeeeeree eeeee 


toma 
Dow 


Zinc. 

BOs bk POWOEE so cccccicccccccooscece 

GD PAI ives. cceses-cc0 ccccccoctes 

Pure Aluminum, Sheet. @ ® ...777. 
Cast Aluminum, # 

Tin Plate Scrap.. 

Wrought Scrap Iron. 

Heavy Cast Scrap..........+. 

Stove Plate eereD. 

Barnt Iron......... 


> Segetece? 
vegetvge?s 


SsVSeHUeanean 


~ 
+ ag 


Aur. 
22= 
Se 


Sse 


te eeeee eee 





